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THE PRESENT CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGES 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
PRESIDENT, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


E purpose of our Association, as stated in Article I of the 

Constitution, shall be the ‘‘ promotion of higher education in 
all its forms in the colleges of arts and sciences . . . and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the institu- 
tions included in its membership.’’ It is evident from this read- 
ing that the Association of American Colleges is not a static body 
designed to protect the status quo in education and in American 
society. It is not a body of pure research from which great edu- 
cational discoveries from time to time emanate. It is a promo- 
tional body; it is a body that prosecutes plans for improvement; 
it endeavors to make its members ‘‘more efficient.’’ 

It is this concept of the functions of our Association that I 
intend to present to you tonight. I am confident that my argu- 
ment rests on sure foundations for two reasons. The first is the 
official statement of our purpose which I read to you. The second 
is the fact that of the nine commissions through which this Associ- 


ation operates, at least six of them are concerned with the develop- 


ment and achievement of certain great social goals. I refer to 
the Commission on the Arts, on Christian Higher Education, on 
Citizenship, on International Cultural Relations, on Liberal Edu- 
cation and on the Education of Teachers. In each of these fields, 
our commissions are not mere fact-finding inves igating bodies. 
They are crusading bodies. They want to make the colleges better 
and the country better and the world better. I offer you no 
apology for insisting tonight that the colleges of America, as great 
teaching institutions reaching the leadership of tomorrow as no 
other agency in the world now does, have a responsibility to lay 
foundations for more stately mansions for the souls of men and 
for their cultural and physical enjoyment. 

It is true that we college administrators have frequently failed 
to give the kind of leadership that we ought to have given in our 
local communities and in the nation to great and small crusades 
for social justice, for the advancement of freedom and for the 
building of a genuine world brotherhood. No matter what the 
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reasons may have been for past silences and confusions, I implore 
you, my colleagues, to accept the responsibilities that educational 
leadership imposes on each one of us particularly in our home 
communities. And these responsibilities, let us always remember, 
are primarily not to boards of trustees but to the community, to 
the world, and to God. 

I intend to name four immediate causes that in my judgment 
should excite our interest and have our support. These are only 
the personal views of one man, sample issues selected out of many, 
and if you do not care for these, find some better ones that will 
command your enthusiasm, causes that you will represent to the 
great outside public. These are merely my selections. 

The first issue I name is the defeat of conscription. Tomorrow 
we shall have a great debate on that subject. We have already 
had an unofficial poll of our membership, with these results. The 
statement read: ‘‘The United States should adopt a program of 
universal military training in peace time.’’ 

The answers, 








cate 71 
Against COMSCTIPTION 2... eccccesemeeeneene 284 (4 to 1 against) 
Doubtful 103 
No report 150 


The support for conscription, such as it is, is centered in the East 
and South. If you take the colleges in the North that lie west of 
Pennsylvania, and in the South the colleges that lie west of the 
Mississippi River, the results are astounding: 


For conscription ................ 16 
Against conscription ......... 139 (more than 8 to 1 against) 
i a A ARE APT 29 


With all due respect to that section of the United States that 
too often makes the decisions for the rest of America, I say that 
on the basis of every fair poll I have seen, the American people 
do not want conscription in peacetime, they will oppose it by 
every legal weapon they can command, and if the present Con- 
gress, awed by militarism, or frightened by unnamed fears, should 
reimpose the draft,.the people will at the first opportunity compel 
a reversal. Let us remember that we have never sustained a 
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peacetime conscription law—except for the brief period preced- 
ing World War I]—and that we are at the present moment en- 
gaged with the great nations of the world in developing plans for 
step-by-step disarmament for the peace of the world. Do we 
mean to go along with the United Nations towards disarmament 
or are we the world’s worst hypocrites that twice in 26 years set 
up vast international machinery for peace only to smash it at the 
first opportunity ? 

(Parenthetically, I should add that I do not speak as a pacifist. 
I have never been a pacifist. I served in the last war as a major 
of the Army of the United States. I would serve again if my 
country were in peril. I speak as one who believes in adequate 
national defense, cost what it may, by a professional Army, Navy 
and Air Force, with national policies of defense coordinated with 
and in line with the policies of the world police force to be de- 
veloped by the United Nations. What a spectacle we American 
college leaders will make of ourselves if, within one month after 
the General Assembly of the United Nations has enthusiastically 
directed the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to work for disarmament with a report due perhaps in three 
or six months, we call for conscription for the first time in our 
history while we are actually, so far as human prudence can see, 
at peace with all the world.) 

The second issue I select is our a*titude toward Federal Govern- 
ment aid for colleges. The vast majority of us represent private 
colleges with no tax aids and no governmental controls over us. 
We like our freedom. We who are free from state control would 
not exchange our status for all the financial aids that government 
could extend to us, if by accepting such aids we would jeopardize 
our freedom. It is only natural that we should view with sus- 
picion any suggestions that government should aid the private 
colleges. 

Nevertheless, the United States Government is aiding the pri- 
vate colleges at this moment, not directly but indirectly, and in a 
most substantial way. Under the G. I. Bill of Rights and the 
Rehabilitation Law, veterans of World War II may select the col- 
lege of their choice, public or private. We of the private colleges 
should gratefully acknowledge that this provision by the Federal 
Government has given us an enlarged recognition and usefulness, 
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whereas a narrower attitude by that government would have 
severely crippled us, perhaps ruined us. 

It is not likely that the new Congress will expand the program 
of Federal aid for colleges in any way, since it will be an economy- 
minded Congress. However, the time will come again when the 
private colleges will want to participate in some Federal program 
on equal terms with the state-maintained colleges. Perhaps it 
will be a program of Federal scnolarships for worthy students, 
Perhaps it will be building aids to equip the colleges for larger 
service. When that time comes, it will be interesting to recall the 
results of the second question to which we invited answers by our 
member institutions. The statement read: ‘‘The Federal govern- 
ment should adopt a system of scholarship aid to college students, 
selected on the basis of a national scholastic examination or other- 
Cs wie 

The answers were, 











For Federal scholarships 241 
Against ‘‘ ” 90 
Doubtful 129 
No report 149 





It is fairly obvious that our private colleges are through with 
the childish fear that all forms of Federal aid necessarily mean 
Federal control. We private colleges are public-service institu- 
tions, and the Association of American Colleges in my judgment 
should stand at the forefront of every movement that seems to 
promise added strength and power for all the colleges. I am not 
arguing the case for Federal aids for colleges at this point. I am 
simply recording the state of college opinion on the matter, in the 
hope that if and when the issue is presented to Congress every 
college, great or small, that needs help shall receive help, and 
every college, regardless of its dependence on tax money or on 
private benevolence, shall share and share alike in any program 
of Federal or state scholarships that may be devised. Those who 
do not wish to accept Federal aid need not do so, but they should 
not interfere with the development of a national program in which 
more than 70 per cent of the voting colleges have expressed the 
desire to participate. 

I think one further word should be said. We are all partners 
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in the public service that is higher education. If we do not stand 
united on this proposition, what may emerge after long years of 
conflict and division may be a single state-supported system of 
higher education, which is practically what happened on the high 
school level. A single state-supported system of higher education 
is the condition precedent to the rise of totalitarianism after a 
democratic society begins to decline. Personally, I would think 
that the private colleges might well face the bogey of control now 
rather than invite the probability of their own elimination later. 

The third issue that is uppermost in educational circles today 
is internationalism. It may be said that all educators are inter- 
nationalists, and that there is no issue here. The problem, how- 
ever, is not among educators as they meet pleasantly with one 
another ; it is among educators when they face their constituency 
and their community. The moment one defines internationalism, 
not merely as a broad, generous, kindly spirit to peoples across 
the seas, but as a fighting faith that this is one world, that our 
domestic policies are intertwined with our international obliga- 
tions, that what we choose to do as Americans henceforth we must 
choose as citizens of the world, that moment we know that inter- 
nationalism is not merely an issue, but that it is the issue that 
underlies all the complicated problems of our time. 

How can a believer in one world of freedom and justice tolerate 
in his home land political and economic discriminations against 
Negroes, business and social discriminations against Jews, and 
acts of bigotry and intolerance against minority groups of all 
kinds of religious faith? "What we Americans do in these matters 
re-echoes around the world and paralyzes our efforts to build 
world brotherhood. How can a believer in one world approve a 
policy that ignores starving millions in lands of one political faith 
while we have food enough and to spare for poor people of other 
faiths? How can a believer in one world contemplate with equa- 
nimity a return to high tariffs, the possible surrender of recipro- 
eal trade agreements, and the prevailing emphasis on American 
prosperity first and world health and well-being nowhere? 

It will be said that these are matters of politics and not matters 
of education. That is the source of our trouble. As long as edu- 
cators take refuge from reality by discreet silence on the issues 
of our times, there is no hope for the philosophy of one world to 
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triumph. We have to make it intellectually disreputable for a 
man or woman in high or low society to be guilty of racial or 
religious prejudice. We have to measure policies of diplomats 
and acts of congressmen against the absolute necessity of building 
one world now or inviting world destruction tomorrow. We have 
to make these principles of internationalism so understandable, 
so compelling, so vital, that none but the paid advocates of special 
interests will dare to offend against them. In due course we shall 
find a multiplication of great business and professional interests 


that will support by national advertising and in other ways the - 


cause of one world, as some are already doing, but we educators 
must point the way. 

It will occasionally happen that an educator who stands up for 
internationalism will find that in his';community the powers that 
be are stronger than the powers that he has associated with him- 
self for world understanding and good will. When that conflict 
occurs—as it occasionally does oecur—the president who loses his 
college or the teacher who loses his academic place has a right to 
expect that his colleagues will sustain his cause and, in fortunate 
eases, sustain him. We are poor leaders of American education 
if in the loneliness that every president occasionally feels there 
is not some confidence that his colleagues scattered all over 
America will understand that his fight is their fight. The enemies 
of internationalism have to be fought wherever they are found. 
It is too late to appease them. It is dishonorable to surrender to 
them. This is one world. We know it. We must, in common 
loyalty to ourselves and to truth, spur our faculty members and 
our students and our alumni to the place where they and we 
together will pass our judgment for what it may be worth on 
every public policy that directly or remotely affects America’s 
place as a good neighbor to the world. For surely, at long last, 
we have come to know that 


‘‘Our works and sciences may be 
The servants, not the masters of our fate— 
The lenses, not the shutters, of our light .. . 
And we shall find that which has lived unseen 
In all men always—yellow, black or white— 
The shape of love, the mystic Nazarene 
Who walks upon the waters of the soul.’ 
(Russell W. Davenport) 
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The fourth issue that appeals to me as calling for a forthright 
and uncompromising stand on our part is Religion. Many of 
these colleges are specifically church-related. Nearly all of them 
had their roots in the labors of individual religious leaders or in 
the concerted planning of church bodies. All of them represent 
the Hebraic-Christian tradition of the liberal arts and sciences 
with its twin emphasis on the service of mankind and the worship 
of God. We should now reaffirm our faith in the religious moti- 
vation of life or openly abandon our faculties and students to 
cynicism and despair. 

The issue is well joined. The time is not long. We have 
emerged from the most terrible of all wars as one of the victor- 
nations, as indeed the principal victor-nation. We, therefore, 
have the opportunity to influence enormously the character of 
human life and human society to the furthest parts of the planet: 
Not only here in America but in eastern Europe, in France, in 
India, in China, in Africa, the peoples of the world listen to hear 
what America will say, watch to see what America will do. 

What do they see? Dear Friends, may God forgive us for 
what they see. They behold a nation so enslaved to material 
possessions and sensual enjoyments that the voices of the ablest 
ministers of our time scarcely reach beyond the church edifices. 
I say with deep reverence and deep regret that the churches of 
America, aside from helping to keep many millions from older 
forms of sin—no mean achievement—have utterly failed to stem 
the tide of materialism even among their own adherents. They 
have failed to make practical applications of the teachings of 
Jesus to the modern gross exhibitions of greed and selfishness 
which He condemned in their simpler forms two thousand years 
ago. What shall it profit a man, what shall it profit a nation, if 
he or it gain the world and lose the soul? Yet that is exactly 
what men are doing in America, and what America is doing in 
the world, and we do not hear the voice of the great Teacher; 
what does it profit? 

The difficulty is that in a world as complicated as our is, it 
requires not only good will but intelligent understanding of vast 
social and economic forces to know what is right and true. Only 
a few men and women understand these situations. Some of them 
are on our faculties. They should be encouraged in every possible 
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way to declare the road that we should travel, and we the adminis. 
trators should be prepared to defend them from their ignorant 
critics, whether these critics be trustees of the college, dignitaries 
of the church or members of Congress. Our most solemn obliga- 
tion in the months immediately ahead will be to protect the free- 
dom of our professors, on and off the campus, as they out of their 
learning try to give guidance to an America gone astray. They 
ean tell us what selfishness on the grand scale, what greed at the 
international level, can do to the world. Let them speak without 
fear or favor. 

The greatest service that our colleges can render to religion 
today is to interpret religious faith and religious obligation in 
terms that young people will accept. This means in my judg- 
ment that religious and ethical duties must be presented in terms 
that are derived from and have relevance to the kind of brotherly 
society that is at least a possibility in our times. Young people, 
with the horror of wars fresh in their imagination and—in the 
ease of young veterans—fresh in their experience, are not going 
to be patient with the ancient excuses for delay and defeat of good 
causes. They know, almost instinctively what the world needs— 
an intelligence that sees the interdependence of all men and a 
religious spirit that sees all men as brethren. These together 
constitute the one hope for America and the world. These are 
the qualities of mind and heart that our colleges must cultivate 
and our communities must practice. 

If we really make the effort to achieve this kind of intelligent 
outlook and this kind of religious spirit, we shall indeed frighten 
some timid souls. We shall be hampered more by the stupidity 
of good men who do not comprehend what we are trying to do 
than by the malevolence of bad men who know what our goal is 
and are fighting to stop us. For what we seek in our colleges for 
all the young people of our land is such an emancipation of their 
minds and hearts as the world has never seen before—freedom 
from the ancient dogma of churches, freedom from old economic 
shibboleths that endlessly repeated produce new forms of ruin, 
freedom from old nationalisms and race and religious prejudices 
that drew lines that had reality only when persons were debased. 
And for what shall this free mind be used? To create new doubts, 
to establish a new and more complete cynicism, to provoke de- 
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spair? May God forbid. The light of freedom that we seek is 
to be enkindled at the shrine of religious faith, faith without 
superstition, faith that stands on the shoulders of reason pointing 
the way ahead, faith that sees all countries as one country, all 
peoples as one people, all men as one man, a brother beloved. 

We shall be leaving something vital out of our colleges in these 
most critical days ahead unless we accept not reason only but 
faith, not prudence only but love. These six hundred colleges 
ean and must transform American thinking and acting, away 
from materialism, away from cynicism, away from selfish greed, 
and we must direct the mind and heart of American young people 
outward, towards the world, towards brotherhood and justice and 
peace. So shall we stand. So shall the nation stand, and the 
world! ! ! 


O brothers, lift a cry, a long world-cry, 
Sounding from sky to sky— 
The ery of one great word, 
Peace, Peace—the world-will clamoring to be heard, 
A ery to break the ancient battle-ban 
And end it in the sacred name of man. 
(Edwin Markham) 












EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES B. CONANT 
PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


(TONIGHT I should like to indulge in the somewhat dangerous, 

always exciting, and occasionally rewarding game of proph- 
ecy. I should like to gaze into the crystal ball a bit to see what 
the future has in store for us in regard to education beyond the 
high school. In these days when we are all flooded with veteran 
students and harassed with problems of finding accommodations 
and teachers we hardly have time to wonder about the future, 
Yet it is clear from the program of this meeting that college presi- 
dents are far from short-sighted. They are, on the contrary, 
even now concerned with many post-demobilization problems. 
Today we are all turning away excellent students by the scores, 
yet we wonder how the next crop of students is to be handled by 
each institution and by the nation. Indeed we may wonder how 
many students there will be when the veterans have finally left 
our campuses. 

Now as to the question of demand for college education—I 
judge we are all agreed that as compared with the prewar period 
a far larger number of high school graduates will wish to con- 
tinue their education than before. Indeed, a higher percentage 
of those entering high school will graduate. As everyone is say- 
ing nowadays, education is contagious. Some 2,000,000 veterans 
are receiving an advanced education with the aid of what amounts 
to a vast Federal scholarship plan. Their younger relatives, to 
a considerable degree, will want the same opportunities. In all 
likelihood there will be a pressure to increase the educational 
facilities beyond the high school. How is that to be done? What 
sort of facilities are to be offered? 

I take it that any continuation of a scholarship program such 
as that provided by the G. I. Bill is quite beyond the limits of 
possibility. Not only would the cost be prohibitive, and the ad- 
ministration exceedingly complicated, but the problem of de 
fining the criteria of who should go to college and who should not 
seems to me very difficult indeed. However, having witnessed 
the advantages to the country of lowering the economic barriers 
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to advanced education for one particular age group, the veterans, 
every educational institution will be more conscious than ever of 
the need of widening its economic base. Likewise, each com- 
munity will be impressed, I trust, with the benefits of more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity at the higher levels and will 
be more ready to devote public money to education. But good 
intentions on all sides alone will not provide the answers. We all 
have some difficult questions to face and some hard thinking to do 
to try to guide public opinion so that the next step in the evolu- 
tion of our unique system of American education will be orderly 
and wise. 

Now tonight I propose to give you my own views for what they 
may be worth. That is, in acting as a prophet I shall do what I 
fear is common practice among prophets—indulge in wishful 
thinking. What I see in the crystal ball is what I should like 
to see. 

In our thinking about this whole subject, I suggest we would 
do well to distinguish between general education, vocational 
training and professional education. As I use these three terms, 
general education includes the education broadening a man’s 
horizon, education for citizenship, if you will, whether carried on 
at the high school, at the college or the university level. Voca- 
tional education or training means to me a type of instruction 
which can be given in almost any community in connection with 
a high school or a two-year post high school institution. Pro- 
fessional education, on the other hand, means the type of instruc- 
tion which can be given only in a university. The first phases of 
professional education are provided by the four-year liberal arts 
colleges. Universities, because they are so large and expensive, 
ean be located only in a relatively few places in each state. As 
we Americans use the word, the professions include not only law, 
medicine and the ministry, but engineering, architecture, public 
health, agriculture and certain types of business services and 
management. We also include all those learned callings which 
are staffed by the holders of the Ph.D. degree; we include as pro- 
fessional men professors of the sciences, philosophy, history, 
literature, research workers and scholars. 

Now it is my thesis that while the provision for general educa- 
tion at every level must be primarily a responsibility of the state, 
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the local taxpayers’ money must in many states be supplemented 
by Federal funds. This can be accomplished by general Federal 
Aid for Education such as the Hill-Thomas-Taft bill. This bill 
provides for Federal aid without Federal control. On the other 
hand, training for the professions is a more national concern. 
The professions transcend state boundaries; therefore, profes- 
sional education might well be financed to a considerable degree 
by a direct Federal scholarship or fellowship program. This is 
one of the features of the proposed National Science Foundation. 
In this case only the scientific professions are specified, but to 
my mind medicine should be included. Indeed, the case for a 
Federal scholarship program for premedical and medical stu- 
dents is very strong. It is clear that the country needs the very 
best talent it can obtain in the medical profession. Because the 
expenses of medical education are so high, the restrictions of an 
economic character are now great. Why should we not have a 
Federally financed scholarship program for the future doctors 
as well as for research scientists and engineers? Indeed, you 
may ask why not other professions as well. I would reply, by 
all means, but let us make haste slowly in these matters; a few 
selected professions might well be tried first as a sort of pilot 
plant operation. 

In short, I envisage public moneys both state and Federal being 
used to meet the educational demands of the next decade some- 
what as follows: (a) To improve our public school system by 
Federal aid to the states without Federal control; (b) To expand 
and improve those institutions which provide a terminal two-year 
post high school education locally; (c) To institute a Federally 
financed scholarship program for premedical and medical stu- 
dents, engineers, and a few other professions. This program 
would be analogous to the new NROTC plan. The terminal two- 
year college would offer, of course, both vocational training and 
general education much as our four-year liberal arts colleges, 
whether within or without a university, offer both the first stage 
of professional education and general education. 

It would take me much too long tonight, and lead me into 
highly controversial territory to try to define the educational 
tasks of the two-year terminal non-residential college and the 
four-year liberal arts college. Instead of pursuing the details 
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of this argument any further, I should like, if I may, to speak of 
the general education to be given in all post high school insti- 
tutions. 

I suppose every college represented here tonight is experiment- 
ing with some changes in the approach to this much discussed 
subject of general education. I suppose every one of us here has 
a different argument to support his own particular brand of 
liberal or general education, and I don’t suppose any one of us 
is going to be budged a fraction of an inch by the presentation of 
the other man’s case. Yet it seems to me that in spite of the con- 
troversy about general or liberal education which now boils all 
around us there has been a marked change in the last dozen years. 
Among the diversity of the panaceas for the general education of 
our youth, among the variety of nostrums to humanize our spe- 
cialists, I detect certain basic premises in common. Above all I 
note a change in an earlier attitude among professors, if not 
among administrators. It used to be argued that any subject 
properly taught may form a part of a program of liberal educa- 
tion. Indeed, this was not only a favorite argument to justify 
the educational revolution of a century ago, it was an absolutely 
essential part of the verbal artillery which had to be called into 
action in this country and in England to breach the walls of aca- 
demic vested interest so that new disciplines could gain admit- 
tance. - 

Like other similar arguments, it is valid if not pushed too far. 
Certainly the distinction between the presentation of a subject 
by a dull, narrow-minded teacher or a wise and far-seeing master 
isall important. But a liberal arts college can have no monopoly 
on liberal education from this point of view. ll institutions 
aim to teach professional as well as more general subjects in such 
a way as to open new vistas to the students’ minds. They en- 
deavor to catalyze his intellectual processes rather than cram 
rule-of-thumb information down his throat. A course of study, 
if the subject is presented in the liberal tradition, leaves a re- 
siduum in the student’s mind which is quite apart from a special 
skill or a mass of information. 

But the liberal and humane tradition in education, for me at 
least, is different from a pedagogic method, or the vision of an 
inspiring teacher. It is concerned with imparting through aca- 
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demic media some of the vital experience of the human race. It 
is fundamentally a study of history—a study that ‘‘may so ac. 
eumulate years to us though we had lived from the beginning of 
time.’’ It is a study of the literature, art, social and political 
life of those peoples of the past whose experience can throw the 
most light on our problems of the present. Ideally, such an edu- 
cation is the equivalent of taking counsel of a Solomon with the 
life span of a Methuselah who has seen generations come and go, 
who out of the fulness of his knowledge of the past can separate 
the trivial from the significant in the welter of present times. 

Now, again, I may be seeing in the future only what I wish to 
see, but if I read the current books and articles on general edu- 
eation rightly, the argument that all subjects are of equal value 
as part of a liberal education has now almost entirely disap- 
peared. It seems to be generally admitted that some ‘‘common 
core’’ or some general pattern of education at the college level is 
to be desired. Furthermore, this core is only partially to be de- 
fined in terms of skills to be acquired; indeed, perhaps not so 
defined at all if one excepts the skill of communication in one’s 
own language. The philosophic backgrounds of the arguments 
are highly interesting and are buttressed by learned quotations 
from the sages of antiquity, the saints of the Middle Ages, and the 
professors of the present as the case may be. But everyone seems 
to admit that a large fraction of general education could be 
summed up under the general heads of political, economic and 
cultural history, provided you define these words in a certain way 
and provided the reasons you give for the need for this exposure 
correspond to the basic philosophy of the educator in question. 
Now I submit that even with these provisos a considerable degree 
of unanimity is in the process of being achieved, that is, a con- 
siderable degree of unanimity as things go in education. 

Now tonight I am going to put forward my own provisos as 
regards the teaching of history as the central core of the common 
core of general education. My first proviso is that political and 
economic history be presented in terms of their relation to the 
political and economic problems of the present. (This proviso 
at once places me in regard to some of the controversial issues; 
it is in the nature of a station identification, so to speak.) My 
second proviso is that the evolution of modern science be treated 
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as part of cultural history. If this is done, one can eliminate the 
very difficult problem of having a separate scientific area within 
the common core itself. My third proviso is that that portion 
of cultural history commonly referred to as the humanities be 
stripped as far as possible of its snob appeal, the ‘‘gilded dogma’’ 
so characteristic of much of this teaching in the past. 

May I take a few moments of your time to expand the last two 
points. On the first of the two at least I can speak with some 
slight first hand knowledge, for it represents a special hobby of 
my own. 

We all know that there is general dissatisfaction throughout 
the country with the elementary freshman courses in the natural 
sciences as a medium for giving some understanding of science 
to the future lawyer, writer, teacher, politician, public servant 
and businessman. As an answer to the educational problem 
posed by the present discussion, several institutions have for 
many years given one or another type of survey course or courses 
in the principles of the physical and biological sciences. With- 
out in the least minimizing the effectiveness of such an approach 
or its importance, I have suggested that there is another way of 
giving an understanding of science in one academic year. The 
way that I have proposed is by choosing a few relatively simple 
ease histories from the history of the sciences and studying these in 
some detail. By so doing, I believe that certain ideas about the 
“tactics and strategy of science’’ may be conveyed to the student, 
and incidentally, many of the important principles in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences will likewise be surveyed. The 
approach that I am advocating differs from the conventional ap- 
proach by laying the emphasis on the process by which science has 
developed in the last three hundred years. 

In my experience, a man who has been a successful investi- 
gator in any field of experimental science attacks a problem in 
pure or applied science, even in an area in which he is quite igno- 
rant, with a special point of view. I designate this point of view 
‘understanding science.’’ Note carefully that it is independent 
of a knowledge of the scientific facts or techniques in the new area 
to which he comes. Even a highly educated and intelligent citi- 
zen without research experience will almost always fail to grasp 
the essentials in a discussion taking place among scientists con- 
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cerned with a projected inquiry. This will be so not because of 
the layman’s lack of scientific knowledge or his failure to com- 
prehend the technical jargon of the scientist; it will be to a large 
degree because of his fundamental ignorance of what science can 
or cannot accomplish, and his consequent bewilderment in the 
course of a discussion outlining a plan for a future investigation. 
He has no ‘‘feel’’ for the tactics and strategy of science. 

If I am right in this, then there is room for the development of 
courses in our colleges for imparting some knowledge of the 
tactics and strategy of science to those who are not scientists. 
What I propose, therefore, is the establishment of one or more 
courses at the college level, the objective of which would be to 
give a greater understanding of science by a close study of a 
relatively few historical examples. 

In looking for case material, I for one should not limit myself 
too much to the conventional categories of physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, geology and biology. One might roam a little further 
and include at least some case histories from psychology, or even 
anthropology as well. 

This leads to the question of the proper use of the word science 
in our current discussions today. I should attempt to answer 
the question ‘‘What is Science’’ somewhat as follows: 

As a first approximation, we may say that science emerges from 
the other progressive activities of man to the extent that new con- 
cepts arise from experiments and observations, and the new con- 
cepts in turn lead to further experiments and observations. Case 
histories drawn from the last three hundred years show examples 
of fruitful and fruitless concepts. The texture of modern science 
is the result of the interweaving of the fruitful concepts. The 
test of a new idea is therefore not only its success in correlating 
the then-known facts, but much more its success or failure in 
stimulating further experimentation or observation which in turn 
is fruitful. This dynamic quality of science viewed not as a 
practical undertaking but as development of conceptual schemes 
seems to me to be close to the heart of the best definition. It is 
this quality which can be demonstrated only by the historical ap- 
proach, or else learned by direct professional experience. 

But I must refrain from speaking on this topic further lest I 
be accused quite rightly of riding my hobby-horse too hard. Let 
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me in conclusion turn to my third proviso about the central place 
of cultural history in a general education. And here I must first 
digress on a matter of definition as the words ‘‘humanism’’ and 
‘‘humanities’’ have been stretched far beyond the elastic limit. 

I prefer a very narrow definition of both words in order to de- 
scribe one important strand in the complex fabric of modern life. 
Because I believe this strand to be of great importance and in 
danger of deterioration, I wish to see it labeled with a word which 
has many attractive overtones. I therefore advocate the restric- 
tion of the term humanities to a study of the art, literature and 
general philosophy of previous ages. I base my case in part on 
modern convenience, in part on history. The first humanists 
were the scholars, artists, and writers of the Italian cities and 
towns who in the fourteenth, fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies recaptured the art and literature of Greece and Rome and 
transmitted a knowledge of the ancient world to subsequent gen- 
erations. Therefore, one is not entirely departing from historic 
usage by limiting the word ‘‘humanist’’ to scholars and teachers 
concerned with one aspect of man’s activities. 

The humanist for the last four or five centuries has had the 
task of transmitting a knowledge of and appreciation for litera- 
ture, philosophy and works of art, that is, according to my defi- 
nition. He formed the taste, or at least was a potent factor in 
forming the taste of ‘‘those who knew.’’ Yet in every country 
where he has been successful his influence has reached only a very 
small fraction of the population. For only those with wealth 
and leisure were in a position to listen to his words. His pupils 
were sons of the hereditary aristocracy (in fact, if not in name) 
or those who aspired to become their social equals. His allies 
were men of position and wealth who collected libraries and works 
of art. His formal connection with educational institutions dates 
from the time when in any given country a university training 
became the hallmark of a gentleman. Again, an oversimplifica- 
tion, I grant at once. I am ignoring the relation between the 
humanists and the theologians. But even this alliance, some- 
times a personal union in one man, which first brought the hu- 
manists to the English universities, for example, was nevertheless 
powerfully supported by the interest in the humanities of a few 
persons of high social status. 
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As a consequence of this inevitable connection between a leisure 
class and the humanities, a great element of snobbery was early 
introduced into the difficult matter of aesthetic judgment. For 
one ‘‘ lover of the arts and letters’’ who had his own set of stand- 
ards based on an informed appreciation and a natural aesthetic 
sense, there were ten collectors who had merely memorized the 
current gilded dogma. This dogma changed somewhat but not 
too rapidly from generation to generation. It must change for 
otherwise there would be no pleasure in being up-to-date, no re- 
proach possible to one’s parents who are so old fashioned in their 
tastes. 

I recite this obvious connection between snobbery inherent in 
any leisure class and the arts and letters, not to cast any slurs, but 
to illustrate the difficulties of the present. The leisure class in 
the year 1947 is distinctly out of fashion. I make no comment 
here on whether this is good or bad; I merely recite what seems 
to be a fact. Rereading Veblen’s classic exposition of the ‘‘doc- 
trine of conspicuous waste’’ in these days seems like watching a 
flight of swift arrows directed toward a target which has dis- 
appeared. With taxes at their present levels, universal educa- 
tion through the eighteenth year now in sight, the all but disap- 
pearance of a white servant class, and the high geographic mo- 
bility of the young, we are living in a highly fluid society. No 
small groups of youths in each generation can any longer be 
counted on to be the arbiters of taste or the allies of the humanist 
in his work as a transmitter of cultural knowledge. This being 
the case, what are the humanists as educators to do about it? 

It is as though a country parson who was used to ministering 
to a small and homogeneous congregation should suddenly find 
himself assigned the task of being the spiritual leader of the 
crowd that fills the Grand Central Station the day before the 
Fourth. I may exaggerate, but if you will compare the educa- 
tional problems involved in, let us say, teaching English to the 
present body of heterogeneous high school students with the sim- 
ple task of a tutor to the English nobility in the eighteenth cen- 
tury I think my analogy may be not entirely out of place. 

Admittedly, the change is not so radical as my analogy suggests 
in so far as most four-year liberal arts colleges are concerned. 
But I am considering general education for the whole post high 
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school group which we think will be increased so greatly in the 
years tocome. At all events, it seems clear that the humanist like 
all other educators might ruthlessly reexamine his premises and 
seek new allies in this age of the machine and the common man. 
He must muster his arguments to show the importance to the 
individual and to society of what he has to teach. By relating 
his educational undertaking to the personal problems of modern 
man and the welfare of modern society, the humanist can make an 
overwhelming case for the importance of his mission. Great 
literature can compensate to a considerable degree for the limits 
which time and space place on each individual’s knowledge of 
human nature. Poetry (using the word in its largest sense) 
is surely important as a means by which a man may live a rich 
life vicariously. To the extent that the humanist believes this 
doctrine and can convince his students, he will make his subject a 
relevant part of the common core of general education. Along 
some such lines rather than by an appeal to the higher snobbery— 
the knowledge of belles lettres as a social asset—will he find his 
words listened to by the wide audience to whom general education 
must be directed in these days. 

As for the fine arts, since the day of the collectors and con- 
noisseurs is perhaps over, art must be related. to the personal ex- 
perience of the individual. The teacher of the humanities as a 
historian of culture here must join hands with the practicing 
artists. The workshop and the studio by one method or another 
must be made adjuncts to the classroom, or vice versa. Depend- 
ing on the composition of the student body, the over-all educa- 
tional objectives of the college in question, and the role of the 
humanities in the common core of the general education, each 
institution will have to evolve its own procedures. 

I may be quite wrong in evaluating the situation; but it seems 
to me that we are at the beginning of an exciting period of change 
in the teaching of the humanities. The younger generation of 
teachers understands the implication of the expanded scope of 
American educaton. They are tossing aside many of the slogans 
and the methods of their predecessors. The first humanists were 
both discoverers and admirers of the creative work of earlier 
times; they were above all elcs great teachers. To me, it seems 
as if the humanist once again stood at the threshold of an exciting 
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and expanding era just as in the days when he first uncovered 
the glories of the ancient world. Those who speak as if the hy. 
manities were fighting a rear-guard action in these days of science 
and technology and the common man, to my mind completely 
misunderstand the current scene. 

In the perspective of the strange new age which is breaking 
all around us, the challenge of democracy to humanism is a 
trumpet call for action to which able and imaginative young men 
are now responding. The development of the concept of general 
education in many colleges provides an opportunity for their 
talents. The crystal ball tells me, therefore, that in the next few 
decades college teaching of the humanities will undergo great 
changes and in spite of, or perhaps because of, these changes will 
flourish as never before. 

Having discovered such good omens in my role as soothsayer 
as regards one aspect of general education, my pipe line to the 
future, of course, yields equally optimistic news about all other 
phases of the endeavor. And as a college president speaking to 
other college presidents I hardly need report my final prophecy, 
namely, that if the American colleges rise to the challenge of the 
post-demobilization period, as I am sure they will, they will re- 
ceive the plaudits and the support of a grateful and enlightened 
citizenry. In short, I see a brilliant and highly diversified future 
for post high school education in the United States in the years 
to come. 

















RELIGION IN LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


MOST REVEREND RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


AM glad to share the platform this evening with Doctor 
Buttrick and I am happy to learn how many and how repre- 
sentative of the Liberal Arts institutions in America are the dele- 
gates assembled here. I am confident that the proper spokesmen 
for your profession have already. welcomed you to Boston; I 
should like, in beginning my own conference, to add, however, the 
welcome of the Archdiocese of Boston, of our Catholic schools and 
faculties, and of our people to all those who have come here for 
this Annual Meeting. 

I must always speak as a priest. In so doing, however, I feel 
at home with you, for there is probably no profession more kin- 
dred to that of the priest than the profession of the teacher, and 
the bonds of mutual sympathy between the priest and the profes- 
sor should, it seems'to me, be many and powerful. Perhaps that 
mutual sympathy should be the beginning of the collaboration in 
the kindred work of Religion and of Education for which I make 
a plea this evening. Perhaps we cannot expect to accomplish for 
some time yet much more than the development of that sympathy 
and of a mutual respect one for another, but if we accomplish at 
least that, we shall have made a great step forward over the pres- 
ent lamentable condition which too often prevails between the 
respective forces which you and I represent. 

I refer, of course, to the condition of estrangement that some- 
times exists and seems to be increasing between organized educa- 
tion and organized religion, between the priest (to the extent that 
he is a symbol of the Church) and the professor (again to the 
extent that he is the symbol of the School or College). Clergy 
and professors usually are good friends; usually clergy are them- 
selves scholars, at least incidentally, and not infrequently teachers 
and professors take their places among the most devout members 
of the average American community. The estrangement to which 
I refer is not a question of personalities or of differences between 
individuals; it is a question of chasms yawning between systems, 
systems of education and systems of thought, chasms which must 
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somehow be bridged for the good of both religion and education, 
and, I might add, for the good of that democratic way of life 
which depends so vitally on the contributions to it that Religion 
and Education have to make. 

I suppose it is generally conceded that Religion alone, or its 
product in the human person, piety, is not enough to make a com- 
plete citizen; devout and saintly souls do not always prove the 
most alert and effective members of the civil community. It must 
be equally clear that Education alone, at least in the sense of the 
mere transmission of knowledge, is far from being sufficient to 
produce the complete citizen of a democracy. Irresponsibility, 
flagrant disregard for the basic codes of conduct which underlie 
personal integrity and social order, all these, far from being 
limited to the uneducated, are, in fact, present in tragic degree 
even among the educated. It is not at all certain that marital 
loyalty is greater among the educated than among the simple; 
it is by no means certain that civic sense is more highly developed 
among the well educated than it is among the average members 
of the normal community; it is the distressing fact that inter. — 
national crimes are more often than not perpetrated by nations in 
which education is not merely generally available but is even 
more or less of a fetish. The recent horrible war, for example, 
did not start among primitive or uncouth peoples; in cold, his- 
torical fact, it was planned, pushed forward and waged by highly 
educated peoples, by peoples who bent their scientific and other 
knowledge to the criminal purposes of the greatest crime in his- 
tory. Whatever else may be said of the Prussians, the Nipponese 
and the Soviet, no one can accuse them of neglecting education. 
Indeed, all three have exalted Education, mere education and 
especially Education without Religion, to a level more lofty than 
that of almost any modern people. 

I have never been able to understand the position of those 
Americans who deliberately seek to isolate religion from educa- 
tion. We are told that education should be for Life, that edu- 
eation should be related to living. We are told that to live is to 
act, that education should therefore be related to action. But 
human action is necessarily moral action, and therefore education 
for action, for living, for life, should certainly include moral edu- 
cation. But we are told that education should be without moral 
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preoccupations in a secular democracy, that at most our modern 
State can tolerate only a purely secular ethic; that no moral 
teaching in our secular schools can include elements or sanctions 
taught by the three thousand years of religious inspiration which 
are behind all our social values and our democratic institutions. 
Religion has not merely been departmentalized in the educational 
system of our secular society—that would be evil enough. But 
religion is actually proscribed, ruled out, as being without refer- 
ence to the personal ends or social objectives of modern education. 
Yet, if our reasoning be correct, religion, or at the very least 
religious morality, is indispensable to the very notion of modern 
education. There is no adequate morality without religious 
values ; without morality there is no truly human action. Human 
action embraces all living—and education, we are told, should 
govern living. Education should be for life. 

But in the same breath we are told that education should be 
purely secular, that it should be nonreligious. 

This insistence that education be without religious inspiration 
and religious elements, even on the part of those who speak of the 
relationship between education and integral living, constitutes 
one of the most baffling contradictions of all our modern social, 
moral and educational thinking. It is'not merely baffling; it is 
even scandalous given some of the sources whence it comes. Every 
now and again one encounters in the newspapers declarations 
from one or another ‘‘liberal’’ clergyman who opposes, with no 
little passion and appeal to principle, the introduction of religion 
into education, the entrance of the Church into the field of edu- 
cation whether with her own schools or with an offer to collaborate 
with the schools of the State or other agencies. 

Now there are many reasons why one might oppose certain 
forms of religious teaching in secular schools. One might con- 
ceivably protest it in the name of Religion itself and the desire 
to keep religion undefiled and undiluted. On such grounds 
Catholics have sometimes felt obliged to make real reservations 
with regard to many proposals made for religious and moral in- 
struction in nonreligious schools. The conscientious reservations 
of many non-Catholies are based, I have no doubt, on like religious 
considerations. 

But what is unintelligible to the rest of us is the opposition of 
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those clergymen and religious leaders, who take their stand 
against efforts to solve the critical problem arising from the 
strictly amoral character of purely secular education, whether 
the efforts be in terms of released time, of State aid to religions 
schools, or of any American adaptation of the systems prevailing 
in such other democracies as England, Australia or elsewhere, 
Such clerical opposition, usually labelled ‘‘liberal,’’ is unintelligi- 
ble not only because of its source, but also because of the premises 
on which it purports to be based. Almost always when proposals 
are made for bringing moral teaching into schools, or for collabo- 
ration between Church and School on however limited a basis, 
these ‘‘liberal’’ clergy and others assert that such proposals 
militate against ‘‘civil liberties’? and compromise our American 
policy of the separation of Church and State. 

We are all, I hope, sensitive to the necessity for vigilance over 
our civil liberties, especially in this age and day that has produced 
so many kinds and colors of Fascism: European, Russian and 
Asiatic; Brown, Black and Red. We must be constant in our 
civil vigilance, constant and uncompromising. But I see no reason 
to believe that we are more aware of our civil liberties or better 
appreciative of what civil liberties are than the English people, 
or the Australian people, or the Canadian people, or the Dutch, 
or the members of other Democratic societies which have settled 
the issue of religious education in their schools and colleges with- 
out essential compromise of the rights of Church or State, and 
have done so in a spirit of collaboration, to the immense benefit 
of their Democracy. 

Similarly, we all, I think, recognize the realistic considerations 
which render necessary our American policy of the separation of 
Church and State. But I venture the opinion this evening that 
the alleged ‘‘Church and State’’ problem is being overplayed in 
our country at the moment. I have my own ideas as to why this 
is being done; this is not the place to develop them. Suffice it 
this evening only to state the fact as it affects education: the 
appeal to the American tradition of the separation of Church and 
State is being abused as part of the effort to block educational 
policies, educational programs and educational reforms which are 
sorely needed if Democracy is to be served by American educa- 
tional institutions. It is true that the organized State and the 
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organized Church here in America are completely separated ; it is 
not true that the citizen, the subject of the State, and the moral 
believing person, the subject of the Church, can be separated. 
Citizen and believer are blended in one personality; education 
fashions and perfects personality. State and Church, the forces 
which make for citizenship and those which make for morality, 
simply must find some formula under which to cooperate if edu- 
cation is to do its integrating work, if it is to escape becoming not 
merely secular but positively materialistic, Statist and therefore 
Fascist. .. . There is no way out of that dilemma. There is 
none known to history, none known to reason and none known to 
modern experience. 

The extremes to which the concept of the separation of Church 
and State is pushed by self-styled ‘‘liberals’’ are particularly 
noticeable, I repeat, in the field of our common interest: educa- 
tion. These extremes are fantastic and un-American. Their 
typically fantastic limits must have been reached in the request 
made within the month for a decision now pending before the 
San Francisco School Board. The Civil Liberties Union wants 
to know if the American principle of the separation of Church 
and State is not violated by the singing of Christmas carols in 
classrooms! !! One hesitates to imagine where this mentality 
may lead us; school boards may soon be asked to ‘‘purge’’ any 
and all courses in Dante, Chaucer, Milton, Tennyson, and for that 
matter, most representative poets. In fact, if the completely 
secular point of view represents the ideal in these matters, then 
history and political science courses may have to rewrite the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and 
the basic documents of our political, as well as cultural, tradition. 
So much of Western thought in the past twenty centuries has 
been impregnated with the spirit of Christianity and its God, that 
if it is to be banned on the ground that it is religious teaching, 
it is hard to see what there will be left to teach. The Church 
might not consider this to be religious teaching at all, certainly 
not adequate religious teaching. But a secularist might, and his 
appeal to the Civil Liberties Union might have far-reaching 
effects on the needs and the rights of the rest of the community! 

The result of all this has been that our schools and colleges have 
lost all their religious tone and content in the sense that their tone 
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may once have been Christian. But in another direction they 
have very definitely acquired a ‘‘religion,’’ and ti.ey very clearly 
reflect and even teach an unmistakable attitude toward religion, 
The ‘‘religion’’ of our secular colleges is the religion of secular- 
ism. For all its negative character, it has just as truly an attitude 
with regard to such religious questions as the existence and nature 
of God, the norms of morality, the claims of Revelation and the 
like, as Judaism or Christianity. While it prevents traditional 
religion from expressing itself in education, secularism has man- 
aged to ‘‘take over’’ quite completely the curricula of our elemen- 
tary, secondary and collegiate levels of education. It has done 
so largely by invoking the American policy of the separation of 
Church and State, a policy which it has made the cloak and the 
screen of its own religious attitudes and objectives. 

The distinguished American educator, Doctor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, once observed how the religion of secularism had managed 
to achieve its present exclusive hold on tax-supported schools ; his 
observation holds for many other educational institutions where 
religion has been relegated for reductively the same reasons to 
some incidental place in the history or sociology courses. Doctor 
Butler said: ‘‘. . . an odd situation has been permitted to arise. 
The separation of Church and State is fundamental in our Ameri- 
ean political order, but so far as religious instruction is concerned, 
this principle has been so far departed from as to put the whole 
force and influence of the tax-supported school on the side of one 
element in the population, namely, that which is pagan and be- 
lieves in no religion whatsoever. . . . The Government’s indiffer- 
ence to religion must not be allowed to become opposition to 
religion.”’ 

I have called this extreme development of the idea of separa- 
tion of Church and State ‘‘fantastic.’’ I think it is also pro- 
foundly un-American. The concept of education which our 
founding fathers followed was neither indifferentist nor unreli- 
gious. It is interesting, for example, to compare and to contrast 
the early catalogues of Harvard University with present-day 
prospectuses of the same great institution or with certain parts 
of even so humanistic a document as the recent Report of the 
Harvard Committee on ‘‘General Education in a Free Society.” 
American educators on every level, and especially on the level of 
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the liberal arts, once recognized the essential connection between 
religion and morality, between morality and responsibility, be- 
tween responsibility and democracy. As recently as 1939 this 
American tradition found expression in a program published by 
the American Council on Education. It said: ‘‘To be well-gov- 
erned in a democratic way ... (people) must be intellectually 
enlightened. But this enlightenment might prove more a bane 
than a boon if it is not translated into moral action. For moral 
action, there is only one rational basis, namely, the conviction of 
our accountability to the Power that gave us being. The Brother- 
hood of Man is an idle dream unless there is a recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God.’’ This is American language; it bespeaks 
the necessity for religious education on every level of our instruc- 
tion. The President of Yale University spoke with perhaps even 
greater clarity and cogency in 1937 when he said: ‘‘If our histori- 
eal studies have taught us anything it is that selfish materialism 
leads straight to the City of Destruction. To fight it we have 
need of clear intelligence. We have no less need of unswerving 
loyalty to the Golden Rule. .. .I call on all members of the 
faculty, as members of a thinking body, freely to recognize the 
tremendous validity and power of the teaching of Christ in our 
life-and-death struggle against the forces of selfish materialism. 
If we lose in that struggle, judging by present events abroad, 
scholarship as well as religion will disappear.’’ That, too, is 
American language, and quite as eloquently as would the words 
of a bishop or a priest, this speech of the President of Yale be- 
speaks the strict necessity of religious education on every level 
of instruction. 

Such education is not, however, being provided in our schools 
and colleges. It is ruled out of tax-supported schools on the 
premise we have already discussed. The secularization of ele- 
mentary and secondary education has carried over into the col- 
legiate education provided in State and private colleges alike. 
Here, too, Religion has been not merely departmentalized in our 
liberal arts and other curricula, it has been consciously eliminated 
or unconsciously neglected. Herein lies the root cause, to one 
man’s way of thinking, of the two most lamentable problems of 
education in America: (1) The social sterility of the courses which 
our colleges do offer, and (2) The increasingly obvious failure of 
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our colleges to produce well-rounded, dynamic leaders of the 
responsible society that a democracy should be. 

I do not know what solution of this problem will eventually 
commend itself to State schools, to private institutions or to non- 
Catholic educators. It is not my place to venture recommenda- 
tions in their regard. I am certain their best thought is being 
devoted to finding a solution acceptable to them. But I do know 
the solution which my own people have been forced to devise and 
I can tell you something about that. It may be helpful to you in 
formulating your own thoughts on the matter ; in any case, it may 
help clarify some of your thought about us. 

We have long since decided that to secure for religion its needed 
place in integral and democratic education we must undertake to 
provide our own educational system, primary, secondary and col- 
legiate. The effort to do so has been Herculean; it has demanded 
energies on the part of our leaders and sacrifices on the part of 
our people which would be utterly out of proportion, indeed inde- 
fensible, did we not count the purpose so high. For conscience’ 
sake and in order to save what we know to be necessary for moral 
education, we have submitted to a system of double-taxation and 
material disadvantages in what one critic did not hesitate to call 
‘the most substantial and dramatic act of faith in education that 
is being made by any section of the American populace.’’ The 
educational system of the Catholic Church in this country has 
been devised and developed on the premise that integral educa- 
tion must be essentially religious, that man is at once a rational 
and a religious animal, that if either reason or religion be neg- 
lected he tends to be more an animal than a man, more a menace 
to society than a member of it. But, despite its Catholic religious 
tone, this system, according to a Protestant author, adheres in 
most respects to the early American model, the educational sys- 
tem inspired by the American conviction with regard to the true 
relation between religion and life to which we have already 
referred. 

I do not know how far others could accommodate their consci- 
entious educational principles to the premises of our philosophy 
of education or to what extent others could give God the place in 
liberal education that our schools strive to give Him. But again 
you may be interested to know what we conceive that place to be. 
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We strive to remember in all our instruction, scientific, liberal 
arts or sociological, that God is the Reality of reality itself; that 
even with the most complete knowledge and love of all things else, 
God is still the supreme object of human knowledge, human love 
and human striving; that all men are created in the image and 
likeness of God, though made imperfect even in their created 
natures by sin; that men remain free, despite sin, and capable 
of cooperating with God’s grace unto their personal perfection 
and the regeneration of their society ; that to do either we must 
know and love our fellowmen and all other creatures both in 
themselves and in their relation to the true cosmos, a cosmos not 
limited to the material. order but to all of earth and heaven, 
purgatory and hell; that within this cosmos there are spiritual 
forces both good and evil the knowledge of which is no less impor- 
tant than the knowledge of the laws of matter; that there is a 
purpose to individual lives and to history itself; that the City of 
Man is interrelated with the City of God; that God’s Providence 
operates in human events and that He is not far from us since in 
Him we live and move and have our being; that education should 
prepare us in the light of all these truths to master the nature 
which is below us in order to achieve the nature which is above 
us; that education should give us a knowledge of all things such 
as to enable us to utilize nature into our comfort and convenience 
and liberty, but especially unto the liberty we have as the sons 
of God, not merely sons because His creatures, but sons because 
sharers, potentially, at least, of the Life and the Love and the 
Liberty by which God Himself is Divine. It is our Catholic con- 
viction that the liberal arts are not truly liberalizing unless they 
include the influence of these truths, the truths which, as we see 
it, both liberalize and liberate the human spirit from the things 
which otherwise enslave and degrade men and nations. We are 
confident that the integration with the liberal arts tradition of 
these religious truths in no wise limits or deforms the tremendous 
natural validity of that tradition. On the contrary, we consider 
that it was out of the blend of these truths, the religious truths 
provided by revelation, and the rational truths of the liberal arts, 
that Western Civilization came into being, the civilization which 
made Christendom and which gave our society the last true unity 
it had. 
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Education will not be able to do its most urgent work of help. 
ing restore unity to our broken society until education has come 
to terms with these spiritual values once again. This conviction 
is not limited to Catholics; indeed, one wishes that Catholics 
appreciated it as vividly as they should and gave it the militant 
expression that it is receiving from sensitive non-Catholies all 
over the world. Writing of the intangible world which religion 
opens up to the liberal arts student, a professor of economic his- 
tory at the University of Chicago has written: ‘‘ What was the 
secret of the unity, of the comparative harmony during the age 
when Western Civilization began to expand? Harmony and 
unity are the great needs of the twentieth century. In so far as 
our ancestors managed to achieve them, it was not by means of 
standardized methods of work or entertainment. It was not by 
means of large ecouomic units. .. . 

‘‘The unity possessed by Europeans in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries was founded on a view of reality that has become 
dim with the passage of the centuries. Like all men and women 
always, our European ancestors were concerned with the material 
conditions of their daily existence and with the strains and occa- 
sional joys of their relations with their families and neighbors. 
But they saw man’s place in the universe in a different light from 
their modern descendants because for centuries the Christian 
faith had accustomed them to give priority to the spiritual, the 
immaterial side of their nature. . . 

‘* As long as Christians generally were convinced of the exis- 
tence of this reality, and as long as Europeans generally were 
Christians, they had a less destructible basis for unity than can 
ever be found in the tangible. The uniformity of external things, 
through standard products, is no substitute for medieval unity, 
as a basis for world community. If humanity is starved for 
charity and love, as today, the physical world, where all is rela- 
tive, cannot provide them... . 

‘The process of cultural disintegration and of increasingly 
colossal conflict that has characterized the past half century can 
be halted, if at all, only by man himself, by supreme efforts of 
men’s wills in the service of cultural unification and understand- 
ing. Such a halt depends upon a determined stand by men of good 
will against the social and cultural and even the economic develop- 
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ments which the technical inventions of mankind, including the 
use of atomic energy, facilitate. The price of a halt would seem 
to be once again the establishment of faith among mankind that 
all are one in Christ, that men have it in their power to become 
free agents for good, less because of the advances in practical 
science and technology than in spite of them. If and when they 
act in the belief that machinery and mechanics could provide 
them with means of liberating themselves from slavery to the 
stereotyped existence which machinery and mechanics have cre- 
ated, they will have taken a decisive step towards understanding 
each other and towards making humanity into a single family.’’ 

Ladies and gentlemen: here is the practical basis of the need 
for integration of Religion with Liberal Arts and all education. 

Never was unity so ardently desired as today it is. Never was 
it so tragically needed. Never did those who walk in the tradi- 
tion of the Liberal Arts, never did educators and priests generally, 
have so imperative a mandate to promote the things which make 
for peace, which foster unity. But let us not be deceived. 
Humanity does not lift itself by its own bootstraps. We cannot 
think ourselves or study ourselves or lecture ourselves into unity. 
HUMAN UNITY IS A MORAL CONCEPT. It is attained 
through a meeting of minds and a blending of wills, through the 
rational and willing acceptance of law. Underlying that law 
must be morality; sustaining morality is religion. Somehow, 
sometime, by some formula you must find the way to integrate 
with your liberal arts and other educational programs the contri- 
bution to moral and social building, as well as personal perfec- 
tion, which Religion and Religion alone can make. Until you do, 
you build in vain who strive to build a human city. When you 
do, then, under God, you will build not merely for time, but for 
Eternity. You will educate not merely the sons of men, but the 
children of God. You will then be what the professor should 
always be: no mere purveyor of facts to brains that disintegrate 
and die, but the inspirer of souls that never die—souls to whom 
you will be, even as the priest, channels of the Spirit of God, 
co-founders of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
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I 


you can recall a conversation in an adult book, Alice in Won- 
derland: 
‘*T only took the regular course,’’ said the Mock Turtle. 
‘“What was that?’’ inquired Alice. ‘‘Reeling and Writhing, 
of course, to begin with,’’ the Mock Turtle replied; ‘‘and 
then the different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Dis- 
traction, Uglification, and Derision.’’ 
It is too true to be a joke. The Liberal Arts College has set itself 
against an educational drift, not without avail. But too much of 
our education has issued in ‘‘ambition’’: it has become ‘‘career- 
ist,’’ and success is our god. Too much has led to “‘distraction”’: 
we cannot abide our own company, and must be distracted—until 
we are distraught. Yes, it has aided ‘‘uglification’’: in slag- 
heaps, slums and battlefields, outside people and inside them; and 
‘‘derision’’ for ours is a smart-aleck civilization, with a thumb on 
its nose, but no prayer on its lips. So the whole realm of educa- 
tion is ‘‘reeling and writhing.’’ Education knows it, especially 
your comradeship. Therein is hope. Government, business and 
even labor rarely confess their sins: they are too busy pointing 
with pride. But education and religion alike are just now shriv- 
ing their souls, and—‘‘he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


II 


The real lack in modern education is the lack of a genuine 
Faith. By faith we do not mean any blind bigotry or self-decep- 
tion, but the response of our spirits to the beckonings of the 
Eternal. Reasons for that loss are not far to seek. Our cult of 
trade has given us itching fingers. Our cult of science has 
riveted our eyes on things. Our cult of flesh has left us with 
lonely souls. In the separation of Church and State, education 
was made ward of the State, and life has become secular (the 
word means ‘‘bound within time and space’’), until now educa- 
tion is largely secular education. 

36 
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That is to say, the tacit faith of most education is secularism. 
Education has pretended to be dispassionate—as though thought 
could ever be disentagled from emotion! It has pretended to be 
“‘objective’’—as if any man could divorce himself from the world 
of which he is part, or stand apart from his existential nature, or 
disown the purpose of creation! Education has frowned on faith 
and pretended to walk without faith—as if anyone could walk 
without faith in a world when even tomorrow (to say nothing of 
our life’s tomorrow) is hidden from us! All the time education 
has had a faith, a false faith. The strangest assumption of 
secular education is that it makes no assumptions; for, in fact, it 
is rife with assumptions, and few of them will bear scrutiny. 

Secular education has its doctrine of God, even though it pre- 
tends to forswear doctrines. The Liberal Arts Colleges and the 
Church have set themselves against the drift, but they have felt 
the blight. What is this doctrine of God? ‘‘Perhaps God is. 
Perhaps He isn’t. Perhaps He is only the reflection of a man’s 
face on the windshield as he drives through a rainy night. 
Teachers may decide for themselves when Sunday comes; but 
education, by and large, may safely ignore God or relegate Him 
to casual mention.’’ That is the doctrine. If it is true, secular 
education may and may not be on the right track. If it is false, 
such education is almost nonsense. Meanwhile we do not escape 
God. On a bright Spring morning we are thankful—not to sky 
orsun! On a tragic morning we are rebellious—not against our 
friend’s corpse or the material world: men do not rebel against 
things! On a shameful morning we are ashamed—not before 
any standard that we or our neighbors have set! Can any edu- 
cation worthy of the name ignore the age-long Mystery? Is there 
any place for Him in education or any other realm, except central 
and sovereign place? 

Likewise secular education has had its doctrine of Christ. 
Phrase it thus: ‘‘Christ may not have lived: there seems to be 
doubt. If He lived, He is not a revelation. Colleges must move 
by facts, not by magic. There is an aura of gentle piety about 
Him, if that is the word, and His death is therefore more sad. 
He is noble indeed, but still only one more man making one more 
guess.” How this fantastic notion of Christ arose is hard to 
understand. Partly because of ‘‘evolution.’? But DeVries sabo- 
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taged our escalator-conceptions of evolution: he showed that 
there is no smooth ascent. And Lloyd Morgan with his ‘‘emer. 
gent evolution’’ corrected DeVries—though how evolution can 
both evolve and emerge he did not explain. And the modern 
doctrine of contingents, the recognition of an ineluctable newness 
in each event, has now corrected Lloyd Morgan. We are back at 
creationism, however we disguise the word, and there seems star- 
tling warrant for the doctrine that God may choose to reveal 
Himself in a climactic Life. At any rate the life of Christ is 
there—in its strange persistence of truth, its strange challenge as 
though a Friend had touched us (on the heart!), and its strange 
abidingness of Spirit. There are thunders and lightnings and 
mysteries in Christ, from a higher mountain than Sinai. As 
for me, I would say with G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘that incredible in- 
terruption, as a blow that broke the very backbone of history.” 
Edueation without Christ? That is much worse than the play, 
Hamlet, without the Prince of Denmark. 

But the most distorted doctrine of secular education is its doce- 
trine of man. How to phrase it? It is beyond belief, but many 
have believed it. Thus: ‘‘Man is born free, but everywhere finds 
himself in chains. Therefore set him free: it is the prime task of 
education. Set him free politically, and he will vote himself into 
Heaven.’’ (We cannot understand why he should choose Bilbo 
or Mayor Hague.) ‘‘Set him free psychologically—his only 
trouble is a few inhibitions, and he will soon become a radiant 
personality. Set him free pedagogically, and even in the kinder- 
garten he can write his own curriculum with the left hand while 
playing with blocks with the right hand. Set him free scien- 
tifically, and he will build a stream-lined aluminum paradise. 
He is an angel in process of liberation. All he needs is facts and 
more facts. Information will of itself become knowledge, and 
knowledge somehow will become wisdom. Man is a long way 
from home, but his feet are on the road (called evolution), and if 
he is fed enough facts he will arrive in heaven. Progress is the 
word. It leads apparently to the grave, and perhaps to a cinder- 
planet ; but let us ignore that fact. Progress, evolution, and free- 
dom!’’? Where to begin with that farrago of nonsense? Man 
is not free: he is born in the will of the Creator. He is not an 
angel : he is devil-angel, with mysterious power to help or hurt his 
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own evolution. There is a cleft in his will, not healed except by 
a Higher Power. He is constitutionally ignorant, his eyes grop- 
ing in darkness, until some light is given—by revelation. He is 
‘prone to evil,’’ even though idealist, until some grace is given 
him. Of himself he will not vote himself into heaven or make an 
aluminum paradise: he will vote himself into war and make a 
Hiroshima. Facts will not save him, any more than dricks of 
themselves can build a home. Secular education will not save 
him, and perhaps no slogan is more vulnerable than the slogan, 
‘‘What we need is more education.’’ Only God can save him. 
Only God who made him can remake him. Perhaps not even God 
ean do it, unless God stoops to earth to speak our tongue, and to 
lay Hands like our hands upon our tragic hurt. 

These convictions are not lightly spoken. They must be 
spoken. Secular education, despite its pose of strict objectivity, 
has held and practiced a secular creed. It has believed, however 
tacitly, that life is locked within time and space. In some schools 
it is a deformity shaped from a fallacy. Man is dwarfed by it. 
Did not the Gryphon say to Alice that ‘‘they are called lessons 
because they lessen’’? 

God is spirit, impalpable like the air we breathe; and often as 
little remembered. The streets we walk seem much more real 
than the air we breathe, but there would be no streets without 
air—and God is still our vital breath. You can see (if you can 
bear to look) the world which education has either helped to make 
or failed to prevent—‘‘ Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, De- 
rision’’! Its end result is the obscenity of the atom bomb, or a 
blackening corpse beside a burnt tank in a desert. Has the 
Church also failed to prevent it? The Church has not had much 
chance: it has been a voice crying in the wilderness. Protestant 
Churches have had children perhaps 25 hours a year. But the 
schools and colleges have had them for a major portion of their 
growing years, and no one can look on the result with any rapture. 


III 


An ill-prepared but enterprising schoolboy, when asked, 
‘‘What is the Matterhorn?’’ answered, ‘‘The Matterhorn is a 
large horn to be blown when something is the matter.’’ What we 
have said may have sounded like a series of toots on the matter- 
horn. Can we go beyond complaint to suggest a cure? 
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Courses in religion are no cure. The fact that they are courses, 
optional among other courses, suggests to the student that re- 
ligion is an optional and academic interest no more important 
than meteorology or the eighteenth-century novel. The student 
infers that religion is a kind of necktie, if a man favors that 
color, whereas in actuality religion is the main artery of the 
man’s neck. But courses in religion, especially if taught by 
someone with religious fervor, might have temporary value until 
a more permanent answer is found. We teach the hedonistic 
ethic of John Stuart Mill, but not the ethic of Jesus Christ. We 
teach physical exercises, but not the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius or the Theologia Germania, or The Pilgrims Progress. 
We teach Browning, but ignore the faith without which he cannot 
be understood. We teach the influence and theory of govern- 
ment, but we do not teach the influence and theory of the Church. 
We teach the biography of Benedict Arnold, but shy away from 
any thorough-going teaching of the life of Christ. We teach 
The Origin of Species, but not the New Testament. Did not 
Mark Twain once write, ‘‘Soap and education are not as sudden 
as a massacre, but they are more deadly in the long run’’? 

In short our curriculum has reflected the proportion, or, rather, 
disproportion of the Encyclopedia Americana, which in one 
volume has the following: Jesus Christ, nine columns; Labor 
Movement in America, ten; kinematics of machinery, eleven; 
Kansas, twelve; and jewelry, fourteen. Let Labor movements 
represent our interminable political and economic debates, kine- 
maties our cult of applied science, Kansas our deification of prop- 
erty, and jewelry our money-itch—and the list reflects our public 
life. You have tried to withstand its further reflection in edu- 
cation, but the bane has fallen on you and on the Church. 
Courses in religion are no solution, but temporarily they might 
serve to build a bridge between the day school and the church 
school, and I would therefore plead for them. 


IV 


But the real answer is that the colleges must become religious, 
or that the churches must once more become centers of education. 
Why should the colleges not become religious? Fear of indoc- 
trination? Some ‘‘indoctrination’’—or, at any rate, the con- 
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tagion of some faith—is inevitable in our life; and at present 
secular education is by its silences indoctrinating successive 
generations of our youth in the notion that God does not exist and 
Christ does not matter! Fear of compulsion—is that the ground 
of hesitation? We have required attendance at classes, required 
arithmetic and languages, but we fear requirement in religion— 
the one area where every man must find his answer! Let us 
reiterate : secular education has its faith—secularism. Then why. 
not substitute a worthier faith—a faith more kindling to mind, 
heart, and will? Some of us yearn for the day, and are grateful 
that many of you have set your faces towards it, when colleges 
will have grace and courage to say: ‘‘Man cannot live without 
faith. Faith is inner sight, and God’s revealings are the light 
which enables eyes to see. The secular faith is false: history 
shows it to be a temporary eclipse, and the soul’s shudder proves 
it a slander. Therefore we propose to gather education into a 
kindling faith. This school will keep rigorous honesty of mind, 
sense of beauty, and training of the will by manual labor and the 
mind’s response—just because we avow the faith of Christ.’’ 
Some years ago a writer in The Yale Review, Dmitri Merejkow- 
sky, offered this verdict : ‘‘If religion were a light in the physical 
sense, the inhabitants of other worlds would have seen our planet, 
luminous since the ice age, suddenly extinguished.’’ He was too 
pessimistic : there are some lights still burning. In higher edu- 
eation the church colleges, sometimes despised as poor cousins in 
the educational family, may perhaps have been its ‘‘children of 
light’’; and they may yet save the whole family from darkness. 
Education cannot be defined, but it is more than the training of 
the mind or even training for citizenship, for these goals are at 
best penultimate ends. Education is a comradeship of younger 
and older whereby we move in and towards our destiny: ‘‘till 
we all come in the unity of the faith . . . unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.’? That destiny cannot be dis- 
covered through science alone: you might as well hope to find the 
secret of personality by sifting a man’s ashes. It will come by 
responsibility—the word your program has underscored ; for re- 
sponsibility is in essence response—to all the beckonings of the 
Eternal God. So Merejkowsky added: ‘‘Never was mankind so 
near doom as today, but perhaps also never so near salvation.’’ 
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Believe me, I can realize your present dilemma. You see the 
spiritual need; but you must work within a pattern already set 
and not quickly changed, and within a secular age. Perhaps the 
churches must lead the new venture, and restore those schools 
that were the fountainhead of our American education. Many 
communions have begun that journey: they are establishing and 
reestablishing grade schools and colleges. Perhaps they must— 
lest faith fade, and midnight come. Our cult of things and flesh, 
and the appalling silence of secular education regarding God, 
have sapped the life of the church also, until now the Protestant 
Church gathers a few of its children for a pittance of time, and 
tries thus to offset the pagan fashion of the world, The odds are 
too great: perhaps the Church must build its own schools, not 
to save its own life, but to save the world. That would be a 
costly process. But (who knows?) it may yet be the necessary 
beginning of a new education. 


V 


What other road remains save the road of faith? Knowledge 
cannot save us, for we shall never have enough knowledge: three 
mysteries are aroused for every mystery we solve. Besides, we 
do not know what a day my bring, and the beyond of death is 
hidden from us, except in faith and God’s given light. We are 
constitutionally ignorant. Meanwhile there are demoniac forces 
in us which belie, befoul and rend even the poor knowledge we 
have gained, as witness the atomic bomb. What shall we do? 
We cannot long keep the atomic secret: that hope is a weak reed. 
Conscription? A routine military training, with the Army mean- 
while educating youth under camp conditions in civics, while a 
bomb hangs over us? That fantastic proposal belongs under 
‘‘Department of Utter Confusion’’! What then? Burrow 
underground like rodents? That would be a flimsy refuge if 
fields were meanwhile blighted by death powders! Then what 
shall we do? Use the bomb in hope that our own national life 
could somehow endure and thrive? Lewis Mumford has given 
the honorable answer to that notion: ‘‘Treat the bomb for what 
it is: the visible insanity of a civilization that has ceased to wor- 
ship life. . . . Say that as men we are too proud to will the rest 
of mankind’s destruction even if that madness could for a few 
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meaningless extra moments save ourselves. Say that we are too 
wise to imagine that our life would have value or purpose . . . in 
a world blasted by terror or paralyzed by the threat of terror.’’ 

Then which way? The way of a great venture of faith in God! 
The venture might fail? If it failed, we might still say, as 
Emerson is reported to have said to the hysterical little lady, who, 
on the famous Dark Day in New England, was sure the world was 
coming to an end: ‘‘Never mind, my dear, we can get along with- 
out it.’ But we would not fail: God has brought us to this hour, 
or allowed us by our headstrong blindness to reach it, that we may 
now walk in faith. Even the poor secular mind can hardly miss 
the flaming Judgment of our time. A youth of old, asked his 
master, as youth asks today, ‘‘ Alas, my master, how shall we do?’’ 
His master answered, ‘‘Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes.’’ And, 
lo, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire. Our new- 
old faith will bring the new Grace of God. 











THE COLLEGES AND THE VETERANS 
ADMINSTRATION 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
U. 8S. ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


URING the war and since the fighting ceased, we have been 
witnessing an educational revolution in the United States, 
Today this revolution is evidenced by the large number of stu- 
dents served and the unprecedented changes made to meet their 
needs. 

The current tidal wave of veterans now seeking education will 
be followed by a ground swell of other students who will also want 
college training. 

The American Colleges are already jammed to the limit with 
more than 2,000,000 students. As of December 31, 1946, more 
than 2} million veterans were enrolled for education and training 
in all types of institutions and training establishments. Of these, 
about one half were in institutions of higher learning ; one fourth 
were in other educational institutions; and one fourth were 
taking on-the-job training. 

The demand for college education is becoming comparable to 
the expansion in secondary education 50 years ago. 

Dr. George Stoddard, in his recent article, ‘‘ Youth Storms the 
College Portals,’’ published in Nation’s Business, reminds us that 
the secondary school enrolment increased from 358,000 in 1890 to 
7,709,000 in 1940. He states also that the college enrolment has 
increased two and one half times each twenty years since 1900, 
and at this rate should reach 3,700,000 by 1960. The estimate of 
the American Council on Education gives similar evidence to the 
large increases that may be expected in college enrolments. The 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, in his report to 
the President in May, 1946, said, ‘‘there is every reason to believe 
that college enrolments will reach 3,000,000 by 1955.”’ 

College education has always been regarded as a responsibility 
of the state governments, private and denominational organiza- 
tions, and local communities. Higher education must now in- 
clude as a temporary partner the Federal government, because of 
the educational program for veterans. 
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While the Federal government, through tuition and other pay- 
ments, is aiding the colleges, this partner cannot and should not 
be expected to bear the total cost of education for veterans. 

In the Congressional discussions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act and in the text of the Law itself, the point is emphasized 
that the Federal government is seeking to aid, but not wholly to 
support, the veteran who is taking advantage of the educational 
provisions of the law. 

The state, municipal and private institutions, and the indi- 
viduals concerned, have always borne the major costs of educa- 
tion. The state-supported institutions and the other colleges have 
now found it necessary to enlarge their budgets to care for their 
greatly increased enrolments. The budgets may have to be in- 
creased still further. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that even if there had been 
no Federal assistance to the education of veterans, large numbers 
of them would have continued their education anyway. In this 
connection, it may be noted that last November the U. S. Office of 
Education estimated that of the 1,500,000 male students attending 
college, 1,000,000—representing two thirds of the total—had been 
in college previously. 

The task of providing higher education for those desiring it is 
so great that the combined facilities of all colleges and universi- 
ties must be fully utilized. The Veterans Administration, having 
no schools of its own, will give its full cooperation, within the 
limits of the law, to all of the institutions which have beer. 
approved. 

The problem of prompt payments to colleges and universities 
for services rendered has concerned all of us. Recently the 
Veterans Administration issued a Circular establishing a proce- 
dure which will be of considerable assistance. This Circular © 
(No. 268) provides for payment early in the term or semester, of 
all, or half of, the tuition charges. The percentage depends upon 
the basis on which the institution has elected to receive payment 
and its willingness to accept the standard refund policy estab- 
lished by this Circular for purposes of payment of tuition for 
veterans. 

Present reports indicate that most colleges are now receiving 
their tuition payments promptly, but we realize that some pay- 
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ments to the colleges have been delayed. Some of the delays have 
been occasioned by the failure of institutions to submit their 
vouchers promptly and in the proper form. In other cases, we 
know that the very heavy loads have caused log-jams in our offices, 
If your payments are unnecessarily delayed, we want to know 
about this. 

We are also anxious to have the veteran receive his subsistence 
checks promptly. You will appreciate the fact that the Veterans 
Administration cannot pay a veteran subsistence allowance until 
there is evidence from the approved institution that he began a 
specific course of training on a given date, and that he is in regu- 
lar attendance. To speed up placing veterans on the subsistence 
rolls we need your cooperation as well as the help of the veteran. 

As you are aware, in the last days of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress a law was passed requiring a report on the total earnings 
of every student-veteran. This threw a tremendous load upon 
the regional offices, resulting in some delays. 

We have improved these conditions and will continue our 
efforts to pay promptly the subsistence checks to the veterans. 

The continued cooperation on your part in reporting the enrol- 
ment and discontinuance of veterans will enable the Veterans 
Administration to further reduce the number of delayed subsis- 
tence checks. 

Representatives of the Veterans Administration are on college 
campuses to assist the veterans, and to help carry out the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal government. We know these indi- 
viduals are anxious to cooperate fully with the college officials, 
and we hope you are finding their services of value. 

If, in their zeal to be of service to the veterans, some of our 
training officers concern themselves with problems essentially 
educational in nature, I hope you will feel free to discuss with 
them the areas of responsibility and the relationships between the 
Veterans Administration and the institution. 

Nore: Discussing the problem of prompt tuition payments to colleges and 
universities, General Bradley announced that a committee was this week in 
session to see if the Veterans Administration could not establish a procedure 
whereby at least three fourths payment of tuition could not be made at the 
opening of the college year at non-profit institutions. 


Payment from any Federal funds involves a certain amount of red tape, he 
added, and apologized for delayed subsistence checks. 
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I have been deeply interested in the all-out efforts of the col- 
leges. The view expressed in a recent editorial in the Bangor, 
Maine, News is typical of the attitude of most college adminis- 
trators : 


A year ago the University of Maine had 1,231 students. 
Its highest enrolment, that of 1940-41, had been 2,100. To- 
day the number is 4,053. 

What this has meant to both the administrative and teach- 
ing staffs is obvious. Yet President Hauck thus expresses 
their feelings: 

‘‘Any hardship or inconvenience that may have been 
caused by this expansion has been made inconsequential by 
what has been gained. The fine attitude and high academic 
achievements of our student-veterans make our service a 
privilege. We know that it was not a problem, or a series of 
problems, that confronted us—but a great opportunity.’’ 


A few of the expansion programs will indicate what has been 
done on hundreds of college campuses. 

Harvard now has 12,200 full-time students, compared with a 
prewar enrolment of 8,000; Macalester College has 1,200 students, 
which is 500 more than its traditional enrolment; the Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut has a total student body of 2,200 as contrasted 
with less than 500 for the previous enrolment; Stanford has 7,200 
as compared with 4,800 in 1940; Boston College has increased its 
registration from 2,000 to 4,300; Swarthmore has 1,000 as com- 
pared with 750 before the war; the University of Cincinnati has 
14,000 part and full-time students as compared with 10,000 in 
prewar days; Vanderbilt University has an enrolment of more 
than 3,000 full-time students, which represents an increase of 78 
per cent of male students and 48 per cent increase of women. In 
most of the male colleges and coeducational institutions, veterans 
constitute from 50 to 75 per cent of the enrolment. 

Nearly one half of the male student-veterans are married and 
they constitute a special problem. Some of the wives want to 
study, while others are seeking employment on either a part or 
full-time basis. Recreational and health services are needed for 
veterans and their families. Many veterans have children, and 
on some campuses nurseries have been provided. 

With reference to the children of veterans, a professor at the 
University of Chicago reports that he is averaging about eight 
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cigars each week from veterans who have new additions to their 
families! Perhaps the attraction of free cigars may bring and 
hold more professors in the teaching profession ! 

Housing for students and faculty members is still one of the 
biggest headaches of college administrators. The veterans realize 
that the unprecedented enrolments have complicated the housing 
problem, but soon they will rightly expect something better than 
the present emergency housing. 

Some administrators have been so busy meeting the current 
housing needs that they have had little time to think about long. 
range plans. Other school officials, however, are already making 
plans for large expansion in permanent housing. It seems to me 
that comprehensive planning for the future is necessary. 

To meet the new demands, revolutionary changes have been 
made in admission requirements. I am told that practically all 
traditional admission requirements have been set aside for the 
veterans who, through a battery of competence tests and an evalu- 
ation of their experience, demonstrate capacity to do college work. 

Going to college is a serious business for the veteran. He is 
investing his time and money in his education. He may be post- 
poning marriage or delaying his entry into the business or indus. 
trial world in order to obtain an education. This may be his only 
opportunity to arm himself for the future. Thus, it is a critical 
period for him and he cannot afford to waste his time or money. 

Veterans are setting new standards of academic performance, 
A recent study made at the University of Wisconsin indicates that 
veterans have made better grades than non-veterans; that the 
married ones have earned better marks than those single; and 
that the veterans with children have made the best grades of all. 

Veterans want a high quality of instruction. Some of them 
have expressed disappointment at the teaching they have received. 
I am not in position to know whether or not their criticism is 
justified, but they are mature students and their opinions are 
worthy of consideration. 

During the war, the armed forces, in cooperation with the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, demonstrated the possibility of making 
short cuts and of improving teaching techniques. We are told 
that educational institutions are now utilizing some of the methods 
which proved to be superior and which are adaptable to present 
conditions. 
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The value of visual aids and the active participation of students 
in class discussions seem to have been fully recognized. Language 
instruction has been speeded up and made more effective through 
some of the new techniques. 

Important curricula changes have been made and many new 
courses have been added to meet the varied requirements. Many 
veterans want to accelerate their studies and complete their col- 
lege courses as soon as possible. I am glad to learn that most 
institutions have made changes in their programs and are plan- 
ning, either through summer sessions or year-round study, to help 
the veteran speed up the completion of his training. 

I would like to emphasize the need for good counseling service. 
It will be very helpful to the veterans if they can have capable 
assistance in planning their courses of study. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that most of the student veterans have 
little or no work experience. They may know the fields of study 
which appeal to them, but they will need help in choosing the 
courses which will qualify them for vocational opportunities later. 

One of the biggest needs is to see that there will be good jobs 
for veterans when they complete their schooling. This calls for 
the highest type of counseling. It also calls for economic surveys 
so that counselors can have the necessary information to direct 
veterans into fields where their skills are needed. 

We believe the vocational counseling service required for stu- 
dents studying under Public Law 16 is an excellent thing. Like- 
wise, we hope that most of the veterans studying under Public 
Law 346 are seeking the testing and guidance services available 
to them. I understand that many institutions are expanding 
and strengthening their guidance programs for all students. 

Those responsible for vocational counseling should be well 
equipped to render this service and they should have ample time 
for each student. Some of the veterans will need assistance often, 
while others will require a minimum of help. Advice will be 
sought on many personal problems as well as on educational 
matters. | 

Many colleges have established special employment offices. 
Their services are available to the veteran and his immediate 
family while he is in school. They are also designed to help him 
find satisfactory employment after he has completed his educa- 
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tion. This implies the need for a much closer relationship be. 
tween the institution and the local employment service. It algo 
contemplates more intimate contacts with industry, business, 
labor and agriculture. 

Educators with whom I have talked admit that they are not 
fully satisfied with their present programs. We must remember, 
however, that while the accommodations at many institutions are 
still not adequate, the emergency measures have brought educa- 
tional opportunity to thousands of additional students. It is now 
highly desirable that wherever possible the facilities be improved 
and the weak spots eliminated. 

Many of the educational innovations will require further con- 
sideration and evaluation. Some of them will offer new patterns 
in education. 

I am deeply interested in the extensive local efforts being made 
to meet the educational needs of veterans and other students, 
Many of the recently established junior colleges will prove of 
permanent value to the communities sponsoring them. The 
branch colleges, extension centers and other emergency develop- 
ments have given considerable relief. Some high school build- 
ings have been utilized as college centers at the end of the public 
school day. A number of war plants, training camps and former 
hospitals are serving as college buildings. 

It is reassuring to learn that the leaders in education and those 
comprising the governing boards of colleges have had the imagi- 
nation and courage to inaugurate and carry out bold programs 
in education. They have not flinched from their responsibilities, 
I would like at this point to pay the highest tribute to their vision 
and energy. 

Our age is one of great daring and adventure. We have sur- 
vived two World Wars. Both in peace and in war we have found 
ways of solving our problems. Great boldness and imagination 
have been required. I believe these same qualities will lead us 
to a solution of the problems we face today. 

As leaders in higher education you have faced the problems 
realistically. The job ahead will require much concentrated 
effort. I am sure you will meet this challenge resourcefully. 
It is the greatest opportunity that has ever confronted the col- 
leges and universities of the nation. 
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THE VETERAN STUDENT IN THE LARGE UNIVERSITY 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


HAVIN G heard General Bradley’s address, all of us join, I am 
sure, in feeling that his directness and simplicity are happy 
tokens of the character of this great American whose trained 
sagacity produced military achievements of the highest order in 
World War II. © 
Speaking as one who has been practically concerned with the 
Federal relationships of higher education at Washington during 
the war and since, I pass on to you my observation that the com- 
petency and spirit of General Bradley are by no means restricted 
tomilitary strategy. This native son of Missouri and West Point 
graduate, from his first day in office as Veterans Administrator to 
his appearance here this afternoon, has striven to make his or- 
ganization both efficient in handling its enormous mass of duties 
in accordance with law and sympathetic in dealing with the vet- 
eran not as a stereotype case history but as a human being who 
served his country and now needs V.A. guidance and help. On 
the whole, the Veterans Administration is doing creditably well. 
Like all organizations, governmental and private, it might do 
certain things better. 
Last May, General Bradley issued a challenge to American 
higher education : 


Veterans are knocking at the doors of every college and 
university throughout the land. . . . Those raps at the door 
must be answered, the doors swung wide in welcome. 

This January it can be recorded that the doors did swing open 
and that well over a million veterans (25 per cent more than Gen- 
eral Bradley estimated last May) are now studying in the 
nation’s 1,700 institutions of higher than secondary level. 

As I reported in my School and Society article on collegiate 
attendance for the-autumn of 1946: 


Institutions of all types are crowded literally to the walls 
of their classrooms, laboratories and dormitories and have 
brought into service all sorts of barracks, portable houses 
and local school buildings. By co-operative action within 
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states, universities and colleges. are accommodating in some 
fashion the tremendous influx of veterans. 


American higher education has met the challenge. Having 
made remarkable contributions during World War II through its 
faculties and facilities in respect to science, technology and other 
fields, higher education is proceeding to similar peacetime contri- 
butions. These include provision of educational opportunities 
for over two million students, or about one to every 70 of the 
nation’s population—a ratio, as Dr. I. L. Kandel has observed, 
‘almost ten times as high as in any other country in the world.’’ 

American higher education has made an adjustment from war 
to peace conditions which, it is moderate to say, exceeds anything 
accomplished to date by American industry, business or other 
national activity. This has been done with diminishing instead 
of proportionately increasing financial resources. It is ironical 
that the nation (and by the nation I mean both the Federal 
Government and its private citizens) has thus far failed to pro- 
vide adequate financial support to colleges and universities. 
Payment of tuition fees for veteran students through the Veter- 
ans Administration (with no allowance for administrative and 
overhead expense) is grossly insufficient, since tuition fees com- 
monly produce only one-half to 70 per cent of the budget of the 
privately controlled institutions; and declining interest rates 
have lowered endowment yields far below those to which the 
institutions were formerly geared. Campaigns for gifts are in 
progress in numerous private institutions. State universities 
are asking their legislatures for larger appropriations. 

Right now, however, not sensationally but realistically, it must 
be said that teachers and administrators of American colleges and 
universities are themselves bearing a considerable part of the 
financial cost of the heavy educational load they are bearing. 
This is so because their salaries have not gone up proportionately, 
as have industrial wages and business salaries, to meet the higher 
costs of living. 

Unless there is a prompt upward adjustment of salaries, higher 
education is in danger of losing some of its ablest teachers and 
will fail to attract the keenest younger minds. And the resulting 
drop in educational and professional standards will mean an 
economic loss to the nation and a sagging in the cultural and civic 
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standards and idealism which American colleges and universities 
have long fostered. 

I proceed now to messages from the peacetime front regarding 
how veteran students are faring in the universities and large in- 
stitutions of complex organization. These reports I obtained by 
addressing fellow presidents of the institutions, both public and 
privately controlled, for which I record enrolments in my annual 
School and Society statistical articles. 

The response has been most gratifying. To date, I have replies 
from 98 institutions out of 101 addressed, representing every part 
of the country and having the merit of being authentic and ex- 
plicit. 

Summary. Answers received to date may be summarized thus: 

The typical veteran student is having financial difficulties but 
is nevertheless making better than average grades in his univer- 
sity work. 

Only two out of nine unmarried veterans are managing to get 
along on the $65 monthly living allowance which, plus payment 
of tuition and other fees, they receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment under the G. I. Bill of Rights. The other seven out of nine 
find it necessary to supplement their V.A. checks by outside work, 
drawing on savings, remittances from home or university scholar- 
ships. 

Practically every married veteran has learned that his $90 
per month allowance will not support two; and he and frequently 
his wife are piecing out by remunerative part-time jobs. In most 
cases where they have children, the veteran and his wife are get- 
ting help from their parents. 

Some university officials advocate an increase of 20 to 30 per 
cent in the amount of living allowances for veteran students, 
especially for those who are married; others believe the Federal 
Government should not undertake to meet all expenses. 

Of the 98 universities replying, eight report delays in receipt 
of Veterans Administration checks by veterans. 

Proportions of Veterans in Large vs. Smaller Institutions. 
Before analysis of the data regarding the scholastic work and 
financial problems of veteran students, I think it will clarify the 
situation to show the proportion of veterans attending univer- 
sities and large institutions of complex organizations as compared 
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with veterans attending independent colleges of arts and sciences, 
My 1946 survey for School and Society (December 21, 1946) dis- 
closed that, of 714,477 full-time veteran students reported by 668 
institutions approved by regional accrediting associations, 60 per 
cent are in 99 large institutions (36 per cent in 53 public institu- 
tions and 24 per cent in 46 privately controlled institutions). The 
421 approved colleges of arts and sciences reporting have 21 
per cent of the veterans. As to the remainder, 13 per cent of 
the veterans are in 47 approved technical institutions and six 
per cent are in 95 independent teachers colleges. 

As contrasted with last normal peacetime enrolment, that of 
the fall of 1939, the large institutions have an increase of 68.9 
per cent in the attendance of full-time students. The indepen- 
dent colleges of arts and sciences are doing a big job; they are 
handling 54.9 per cent more full-time students than they had 
seven years ago. 

In respect to teaching staff, 53 universities (public) report a 
1946 total number of 35,606 (56 reported 22,899 total teachers in 
1939) ; 46 universities (private) report a 1946 total number of 
34,218 teachers (51 reported 29,286 total teachers in 1939). The 
424 independent colleges of arts and sciences reported a 1946 
total number of 25,788 teachers (in 1939, 409 independent col- 
leges reported 21,783 total teachers). 

How Are the Veterans Doing in Their Courses? Typical of 
current academic performance in Midwestern state universities 
is the Ohio State comment that ‘‘veterans are doing significantly 
better work than nonveterans’’ and that of the State University 
of Iowa, ‘‘on an average superior work to that of nonveterans.”’ 
Wisconsin supplies specific evidence; the grade-point average 
for veterans is 1.6 compared with 1.5 for male nonveterans. At 
Indiana University, veterans are achieving ‘‘an average above 
six per cent higher in academic grades than do nonveterans.”’ 
At the University of Michigan, ‘‘veterans with previous college 
experience now earn average grades one-half grade higher than 
they earned before entering military service.’’ 

In the state universities of the Mountain geographical divi- 
sion, Idaho reports veterans as ‘‘a trifle better’’ as students than 
nonveterans; North Dakota as ‘‘better than nonveteran men but 
not doing quite as well as women students’’; Utah as having 
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‘fewer names on failing lists’’; and Colorado that, ‘‘in the pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional schools, the average was consider- 
ably higher for veterans.’’ 

As to the Pacific division institutions, Washington State Col- 
lege reports ‘‘98.5 per cent veterans doing passing work, as com- 
pared with 85 per cent of students doing passing work before 
the war’’; Oregon State veterans do ‘‘surprisingly well’’; Uni- 
versity of Oregon that its veterans are ‘‘better students’’ than 
those of prewar days; and the University of Southern California 
supplies specific evidence: ‘‘Grade point averages before the 
War, approximately 1.25; for veterans now from 1.4 to 1.5.’’ 

The same favorable story as to the veteran in classroom and 
laboratory comes from the state universities of the South: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, ° Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas; and also the independent universities: 
Duke, Emory, Rice, Tulane and Vanderbilt. 

Echoing the same praise of the veteran as student are the New 
England state universities: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Connecticut. 

Comparison with Peacetime Grades. To the question as to the 
academic standards of veterans as compared with students in 
earlier peacetime years, Yale replies ‘‘very much better’’; Prince- 
ton finds veterans ‘‘working harder, noticeably more conscien- 
tious,’? and Harvard comments: ‘‘Marks are going up, due to 
veteran influence.’’ Cornell supplies specific averages: ‘‘ All 
men, 1938-41, 74.66 per cent; returning Cornell veterans, spring 
term, 1946, 78.00 per cent’’; and their good work continues. 
Similar evidence is offered by Columbia University, New York 
University, College of the City of New York, Brooklyn College, 
Queens College, St. John’s University (Brooklyn), Boston Uni- 
versity, Brown, Buffalo, Brigham Young, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Clark, Dartmouth, Delaware, Johns Hopkins, George Washing- 
ton, Howard, Kansas, Kansas City, Lehigh, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Richmond, Rutgers, South Dakota, Temple, Wayne, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

The same finding is indicated by the large Catholic institutions. 
The pronouncement of Catholic University of America that 
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‘veterans thus far are superior to earlier peacetime students’’ 
receives the supporting testimony of Boston College, Fordham, 
Georgetown, Detroit, Loyola of Chicago, Loyola of New Orleans, 
Notre Dame, St. Louis, DePaul and Creighton. 

Social Adjustment. How have veterans adapted themselves 
to the university environment? There are ‘‘few problems of ad- 
justment,’’ the University of Pennsylvania reports. Veterans 
‘fare not interested in trivial things’’ at the University of 
Rochester—a comment endorsed by other large urban institutions, 
as illustrated by the following. Washington University, Saint 
Louis: ‘‘Greater interest in discussion groups and less interest in 
college pranks, initiations, etc.’”? Temple: Veterans ‘“‘have their 
own social functions which are open to all but are sponsored by 
the veterans.’’ Northwestern: Veterans ‘‘adjusting admirably.” 
Syracuse: ‘‘ Excellent adjustment.’’ Denver: ‘‘Have brought a 
more mature social undergraduate life to the University.” 
‘*More dignity and quiet recreation,’’ Penn State reports. Wes- 
tern Reserve: Veterans ‘‘look with tolerant eyes on ‘kid stuff’ in 
college attitudes and activities. In athletics, the old appeal to 
‘die for dear old Alma Mater’ falls on deaf ears.’’ Akron: ‘‘Vet- 
erans are not interested in the ‘Joe College’ activities, they are 
serious minded.’’ At Nebraska they ‘‘oppose hazing.’’ Buffalo: 
‘*Classes are more serious; more questions from veterans.’’ Cin- 
cinnati: ‘‘Our veterans have quietly influenced campus life for 
the better.’’ Southern Methodist (Dallas): ‘‘They exert, per- 
haps unconsciously, a tonic effect on student life.’’ At the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, a World War veteran, writing in the Pitt 
News deplored the apathy of veterans and their lack of enthusi- 
asm for athletics and membership in organizations. ‘‘This anti- 
social attitude,’’ this veteran charged, ‘‘is more puerile than the 
vet imagines campus participation and cooperation to be.”’ 

Varying reports come from universities not situated in large 
cities, of which samplings follow. 

Darthmouth : ‘‘Our population is so largely veteran (80-85 per 
cent) that the question might be put: How are the civilians ad- 
justing themselves to the life and ways of the veteran under- 
graduate? Veterans are definitely less interested in extracur- 
ricular activities. A warmly human tolerance of different points 
of view is characteristic of veterans.”’ 
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Tufts: ‘‘On this campus veterans have taken the lead in re- 
establishing prewar social traditions, the student folkways of 
prewar years.’’ 

Johns Hopkins: ‘‘No definite change in general undergraduate 
affairs which can be attributed to impact of veterans. In scholar- 
ship veterans are definitely superior almost all along the line.”’’ 

Princeton: Veterans are ‘‘less interested in extracurricular 
activities, with some noticeable exceptions.’’ 

Stanford: Veteran students ‘‘are maintaining a better health 
record and appear to be observing regular hours and personal 
habits. ’’ 

As for the ‘‘ willingness to speak their mind’’ of veterans at the 
University of Illinois, their ‘‘dignity and quiet recreation’’ at 
Pennsylvania State, their ‘‘better motivation’’ at the University 
of Nevada, their ‘‘ pressure on the teacher to plunge into the mid- 
dle of things’’ at the University of Wichita, there is—in addition 
to the maturing experience of the war years—the possible ex- 
planation suggested by the University of New Mexico: ‘‘We are 
more selective in our admissions.’? Whatever the reason there 
is, as President Day of Cornell expresses it, ‘‘actual proof that 
veterans are not taking a ride on Uncle Sam’s generosity.”’ 

The Economic Problem. To the question regarding the finances 
of veterans, responses show only one instance where married stu- 
dents and their wives are able to live on the $90 subsistence grant 
unless where one or both hold jobs. ‘‘When the wife is not able 
to work or has a youngster to care for, the struggle becomes in- 
tense’’ the University of Wichita comments. ‘‘Most of those who 
drop out, do so for financial reasons’’ at the University of Buffalo. 
The University of New Hampshire cites ‘‘one couple getting 
along on the $90 without supplement, but we estimate most 
couples are spending around $125 monthly.”’ 

As to the finances of the far larger group of veterans—those 
who have not given hostages to fortune—the evidence is less over- 
whelming but it is definite enough statistically and humanly. 
Can single veterans live solely on the present V.A. grant? To 
this $65 question, 75 universities answer ‘‘No’’; 16 universities 
reply ‘‘Yes’’ and 7 universities say ‘‘Yes, but—.’’ Practically 
all of the 23 affirmative and semiaffirmative replies are from insti- 
tutions situated in small communities in New England, the South, 
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and the Middlewest, chiefly in farming sections. City institu- 
tions report that, where their veteran students live at home 
they can manage on the present amount. 

With Ohio University at Athens declaring ‘‘the V.A. grants 
are not adequate,’’ a number of university officials have volun- 
teered opinions as to what should be done. The president of a 
large state university and the president of a large city university 
both suggest that Congress should increase V.A. grants 20 to 30 
per cent; and the dean of an urban university maintains that the 
financial struggle ‘‘does distract from the real purpose of the 
G. I. provision and does interfere with academic achievement.”’ 
Veterans at the University of Arizona recently ‘‘appealed to one 
of our Congressmen for help.”’ 

Reported Delays in Payment of Grants. Eight complaints are 
represented in the following assertion : ‘‘The present grant is not 
sufficient. The worst thing at present, however, is that even the 
established grant is not being paid on time.’’ 

The registrar of a large city university comments: ‘‘It was 
not the intent of the writers of the legislation to pay all ex- 
penses.’” The dean of another urban institution declares that 
‘‘the Government ought not to pay all the expense; it should 
only give reasonable support.’’ 

Future Attendance. To the question ‘‘Have you any predic- 
tion as to the magnitude of your enrolment in the next five 
years?’’ the answers were varied. ‘‘Any attempt at prediction 
would be a mere guess,’’ one president believed. Many expect 
the attendance peak will be reached in 1947-48; others in 1950- 
51. The estimated figures given are uniformly high for the 
‘*next two or three years’’... ‘‘far higher than anything 
dreamed of in prewar years.’’ Some officials anticipate a con- 
siderable decline in attendance five years hence; others look for 
substantial maintenance of the present plateau; a few foresee a 
still higher level. Representative of many is this comment from 
a Western university : ‘‘We expect enrolments to be quite stable 
for the next five years. We cannot expand much further, but 
should be able to operate at our present capacity.’’ 

Conelusion. As to the present and the future, the predomi- 
nant attitude of university and college faculties and administra- 
tive staffs is a blending of professional zeal and of patriotic feel- 
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ing. Confronted as they are with numbers that grossly overtax 
their resources, they persist with good will and determination 
because they realize that now, as never in the past, they can teach 
a great number of students who are relatively unimpeded by 
economic barriers: young Americans of ability and ambition 
whose war service merits the best peacetime education their 
teachers can give. 

As I said at the outset, the greatest project in the history of 
higher education is under way. Because of its size and scope and 
because of the spirit which animates those teaching and those 
taught, the project shines forth in this aftermath of world strife 
with glowing promise for the era to come. 











THE COLLEGES AND THE VETERANS 
ADMINSTRATION 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER GUERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SouTH 


E relationship between the University of the South and the 

Veterans Administration has been a very happy and satis- 
factory experience. In our opinion, the Veterans Administra- 
tion has done and is doing an exceedingly fine job under General 
Bradley’s splendid leadership. The educational aspects of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, conceived with vision and gener- 
osity, have been administered with enlightenment and integrity. 
That is the judgment of the faculty and staff at Sewanee. 

Apparently every effort is made to assist the veteran in enrol- 
ling in a college or university suitable to his needs. It is remark- 
able that so few veterans have entered or filed application for 
admission to the University of the South who do not desire a 
general education of the type Sewanee offers. Credit for wise 
choice of college is due primarily, of course, to the individual 
veteran. On the other hand, the Veterans Administration seems 
to have attempted to interpret correctly the courses of study 
offered here. One of the officials of the Veterans Administration 
in Tennessee has made it a point of visiting our campus twice for 
the purpose of forming a true evaluation of the University of the 
South and a right understanding of our educational program. 

The veteran certainly has been free, in our judgment, to choose 
his college and his course of study. There has been no tendency 
on the part of the Veterans Administration to impose a standard- 
ized program upon the veterans or the colleges or to change the 
character of the college in any manner whatsoever. 

As far as we can tell, a genuine effort is being made to see to it 
that every veteran enrolled under the GI Bill is actually pur- 
suing a regular course of study, that the veteran passes his classes, 
that the transfer of a student from one college to another at the 
beginning of each new term does not become a practice. 

The monthly visit by the Training Officer and special visits by 
special officers or staff members to the campus serve to clear up 
difficulties, to supply information, to give the veteran an oppor- 
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tunity to talk directly with a representative of the Veterans 
Administration. 

At the same time there are defects in the operation of the 
Veterans Administration which cause inconvenience and even 
hardship to veterans or which place upon the college the burden 
of unnecessary work and trouble. Some of these deficiencies exist 
simply because of the size of the Veterans Administration and the 
vast number of veterans taking advantage of the educational and 
the other provisions of the Readjustment Act. Some of the diffi- 
culties prevail which can and should be corrected. 

Many veterans have no income except their GI Bill payments. 
It is a vital matter, therefore, for them to get their payments 
regularly every month. One of the chief defects is the failure 
of the Veterans Administration to send checks promptly to the 
veterans. We realize that the veteran is frequently to blame. 
But not always. Too often the veteran suffers annoyance and 
hardship because of prolonged delay in receiving checks for which 
delay he is not responsible. 

Two of the main faults the University of the South has encoun- 
tered could be called the twin evils of a huge bureaucracy, an 
incredible amount of paper work and clerical inefficiency. It is 
amazing the number of hours that must be spent in the offices of 
registrars and treasurers in filling out forms required by the 
Veterans Administration, if our experience is a guide. The 
Veterans Administration asks for information which it cannot 
and will not use. Too often the Veterans Administration mis- 
lays files and loses reports and forms. The total result is a great 
waste of time for everyone concerned and often inconvenience 
and embarrassment for the veteran. 

Form 1905C is a specific example of excessive paper work. It 
seems unreasonable to ask the colleges to fill out Form 1905C for 
each student every semester. This form calls for a complete class 
schedule, a statement of the number of hours the student has com- 
pleted, the number of hours he must complete to earn his degree, 
and a great deal of information already on file in the Veterans 
Administration’s offices. An official of the Veterans Administra- 
tion would infrequently consult sach a record. It would be better 
and simpler for the Veterans Administraticn to call for this data 
as needed. 
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The period between terms in the summer, interruption forms, - 
and re-enrolment forms cause considerable difficulty. Last Sep- 
tember we were required to fill out interruption forms for every 
student in the summer session ending August 3lst and then to 
re-enroll those who returned to college for the fall term beginning 
September 23rd. This led to an excessive number of delays and 
errors. At least one third of the interruption forms were appar- 
ently mislaid in the office of the Veterans Administration. 

One difficulty about interrupting students for a period of only 
three weeks is that, before the Veterans Administration has the 
interruption forms on their books, they receive the re-enrolment 
blanks. This resultsin confusion. The interruption forms should 
be held for a period of three weeks and sent at the same time as 
the re-enrolment forms. In this way deduction could be made in 
the students’ first check without starting him all over again. It 
is the re-enrolment for the following term which has held up the 
veterans’ checks in many instances. Perhaps a recess of less than 
four weeks could be treated as a holiday without pay and without 
interruption or re-enrolment if veterans return to the same col- 
lege, but with the proper deduction from the monthly check. 

Last June the University of the South was allowed to treat as 
a holiday, like Christmas, the period between the end of the second 
regular semester and the beginning of the Summer Session. This 
was fine for all concerned. We were not allowed this procedure 
in September. 

According to the present policy of the Veterans Administration 
a student who wishes to transfer from one college to another is 
not permitted to apply for a supplemental certificate until his 
training at the institution he is attending is interrupted. A close 
check on transfers is, of course, necessary. But veterans who 
wish to go from one institution to another at the end of a semester, 
especially to a graduate or professional school, should be allowed 
to secure certification from the Veterans Administration to the 
new school or college in time for registration. This means that 
certification for transfer or for advance to graduate or profes- 
sional study must be granted on occasions before the attendance 
at the college in which the veteran is enrolled at the time is ended 
or interrupted. 

Better liaison between the several regional offices is badly 
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needed. As a rule, a delay of several weeks occurs whenever 
it is necessary for a veteran’s file to be sent from one state to 
another. 

Regional offices should be more careful and efficient with regard 
to keeping information on file and accessible. On occasions we 
have supplied the state headquarters office with the same infor- 
mation three different times. Regional offices should be more 
prompt as well as more careful about answering letters. 

According to our faculty adviser for veterans, coliege faculty 
veterans’ advisers need more information. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration issues directions from time to time. Some few of 
these have been forwarded promptly to our faculty adviser for 
veterans. His requests for others have gone unanswered. This 
material should be mailed to the colleges as it is issued. 

Our Treasurer’s office feels very strongly that a great deal too 
much time has been required to prepare vouchers, due to the form 
of voucher and the procedure required by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. It is another instance of excessive and unnecessary paper 
work. Our Treasurer hopes and believes that the recent change 
in the form of voucher from a Government voucher to an indi- 
vidual voucher prepared by the University will lessen the work 
of the Treasurer’s office in this instance. 

It is our opinion that in all probability it would be advisable 
for a group of training officers of the Veterans Administration 
to specialize in the college program. Some of the representatives 
of the Veterans Administration with whom we deal offer opinions 
based on their experiences with training-on-the-job policies. And, 
of course, the college program and the training-on-the-job pro- 
gram are different and should be administered separately as far 
as possible. 

The seriousness of purpose of the great majority of the veterans 
in the University of the South and in all other institutions will 
take care of the matter of academic attainment and advancement 
in college to a great degree, but not to a sufficient extent. The 
veteran should do satisfactory work, as the bill itself states, and 
should be required to do genuinely satisfactory work if he is to 
enjoy the benefits of the GI Bill and remain in college, this being 
to the particular advantage of the veteran as well as to the college 
and the Veterans Administration. For this reason, the Veterans 
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Administration should determine and define more exactly its 
policy with regard to academic achievement and the academic 
record to be expected and required of the veteran. 

These questions are pertinent. Will a veteran be allowed to 
continue in a given college as long as the college will keep him 
or should he meet some other standard? What is the procedure 
if a veteran is dropped from one college for academic deficiency 
and wishes to enroll in another college the standards of which his 
previous record satisfies? Should a veteran be permitted to carry 
the minimum of 12 semester hours of work or should he be re- 
quired to carry 15 or 16 hours of work and to progress at the nor- 
mal rate towards graduation ? 

According to the present practice, the Veterans Administration 
does not pay a college for charges for any part of a semester after 
a veteran’s withdrawal, if the veteran decides to leave college in 
the middle or near the beginning or end of the semester. Some 
steps should be taken to remedy this situation. Readily do we 
understand the unwillingness and perhaps the inability of the 
Veterans Administration to pay the college for charges for that 
portion of a semester after the veteran withdraws. 

On the other hand, it is very bad for a veteran to feel at liberty 
to leave college at any time during the semester without any 
financial responsibility on his or the Veterans Administration’s 
part for the balance of the semester. It is good for a veteran 
or any other student to feel that he has put his hand to a task 
for a given time, a semester, and that he cannot turn back from 
his decision before the end of four months, which is after all a 
very short time. Such an attitude helps any man when he faces, 
as many students do face, a difficult situation, hard work or disap- 
pointing experiences within a semester. 

We would recommend that the Veterans Administration state 
to every veteran that if he leaves or is separated from college 
within a term after he has registered officially, except for illness, 
it is expected of him to assume personally the financial obliga- 
tions for the balance of the semester. This is particularly in 
order when the veteran withdrawing has taken the place some 
other veteran might have had who was eager to enter college and 
who could not be accepted because of lack of accommodations. 

Sines it is not the function of the Veterans Administration to 
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provide housing for veterans, it is not in order to discuss this 
topic in this paper other than to make this statement: The colleges 
and the Veterans Administration should join hands for the sake 
of the veterans to put an end to the inexcusable delays in the 
completing of housing projects for veterans in college, which 
delays are caused by incompetence and irresponsibility or indif- 
ference as well as by the shortage of material. 

The thought uppermost in my mind as I speak on the subject 
of the Colleges and the Veterans Administration is the very great 
opportunity that has come to the colleges and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. If the colleges and the Veterans Administration 
are true to their trust, they can do wonders for the nation and 
for the men who fought in the greatest battles in history, endured 
hardship and suffering beyond description, saved the world from 
tyranny and oppression, and gave the peoples of the earth another 
chance for liberty, justice and enduring peace. Never before 
have institutions of higher learning and a Government agency 
had such a rare privilege. Our concern should be to measure up 
to our opportunity and our responsibility. 











THE COLLEGES AND THE VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


HARRISON C. DALE 
CONTROLLER, REED COLLEGE 


OR a third of a century Reed College has thought of itself, or 
at any rate has prided itself, on being a small college devoted 
to pure sciences and the humanities, in short, the liberal arts. 
Reed has emphasized physical fitness as a sine qua non to intel- 
lectual fitness. Essentially Reed is a college without classes in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Students enroll for subjects, 
Sometimes they meet with ten or eleven (not more) engaged in 
the same pursuit; just about as often they meet for individual 
conferences with their instructors. I suppose no college in the 
land has as few classrooms as such per total number of students 
enrolled. In meeting the pressure of the veteran we have not 
diluted the quality of our educational program or policy in any 
manner whatever. 

On some 220 of these we have rather detailed data assembled 
by the dean’s office. By every comparison and ana:ysis these 220 
are a fair sample, a valid cross section of them all. 

The median age is 23. Of the sample only one is as young as 
19, only 13 are 20 years of age while, at the other end 12 are 30 
years or older and there is a considerable representation in the 
24, 25, 26 and 27 age groups. Out of the 220 individuals studied 
in detail all but 53 saw overseas service, about evenly divided 
between the ETO and the Pacific and Asiatic theaters and of the 
53 who did not have overseas service, 13 are women. 

Of the 220, 77 or 35 per cent are married including two of the 
women veterans. Thirty have children and several report they 
are ‘‘expecting.’’ Most of the children are less than a year old, 
ten of them having been born during the current semester. Five 
veterans have two children. 

Scholastically these veterans are making an excellent showing. 
Of the 210 enrolled last spring, 98 were former Reed students 
returning to pick up where they had left off, and the remaining 
112 were new students. Somewhat to our surprise, the war’s 
vicissitudes and the abs: ice from intellectual pursuits seemed to 
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have had no adverse effect whatever. Quite the contrary ; those 
who went off to war and came back did better than they were 
doing when they left. Altogether the group was enrolled for 
approximately 3,000 semester hours. At the end of the semester 
there were only 79 hours of failure; less than three per cent. The 
showing of the juniors and seniors is little short of brilliant, and 
the sophomore and freshman veterans while here and there fail- 
ing perhaps to hit their stride, are doing on the whole better than 
merely satisfactory work. 

They have their problems, which are pretty largely financial. 

A few of the veterans are meeting the cost of their college edu- 
cation under the provisions of Public Law 16 and will be entitled 
to continue until they have reached their educational objective. 
The great majority are taking advantage of the so-called GI Bill, 
Public Law 346, and the overwhelming majority of these in turn 
report that they are entitled to 48 months of training or enough 
to see them through college and even in a number of cases, where 
they are returning as former students, to graduate or professional 
training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. 

We asked our men to state, as nearly as they could, how much 
it is now costing them to live per month, how much of this is 
actual cash outlay, and how any deficiencies in the GI allotment 
are being met. 

Of the 77 in the married group only one reported living on his 
$90 GI allotment. Sixty-nine reported spending additional 
amounts to live and seven failed to report. Of the 69, 54 or 
approximately 80 per cent reported that it cost them $150 or more 
per month to live. Some perhaps set their figures high but a 
number of them gave specific and readily checkable details. How 
did they make up the difference between their $90 and what they 
actually spend? About two thirds (38) depended in whole or in 
part on savings and the remainder of the 69 depended either on 
their own earnings (17) or on their wife’s earnings (28) or on 
combinations of the above and on loans. 

Most of our veterans are single. Of these, 144 reported on their 
living costs. Only 20 stated that they were living within the $65 
alloted them. Five spent $70; 17 $75; 11 $80; 18 $85; eight $90; 
and five $95. Sixty out of the 144, or 40 per cent, reported spend- 
ing $100 or more per month. Of the 20 living within the GI 
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allotment all but three live at home. Of those who spent between 
$65 and $100 the difference was made up out of savings in most 
eases. Above $100 savings was still the largest source of addi- 
tional funds though a few reported earnings, loans and family 
aid. Of course some of our veterans would be able to go to eol- 
lege without any GI aid at all. But Reed College is not a rich 
man’s college. For most of our students there is strong evidence, 
substantiated by detailed figures and personal interviews, to sup- 
port the conclusion that the GI allotment of $65 for a single man 
does not meet the purpose intended in the Act. This is demon- 
strable in the case of the considerable number of veterans living 
in our dormitories. Room rent is $17 per month. Breakfast and 
dinner cost $34.50. The total is $51.50 and they cannot live on 
two meals a day. The veteran, both married and single, at least 
those we interviewed, is not complaining; he is refreshingly free 
of the ‘‘gimme”’ attitude. He is tightening his belt but he hopes 
that Congress will, in the light of changed price levels, do what 
it set out to do by increasing the allotments, perhaps to $80 for 
single veterans and $110 for married veterans with an additional 
allowance for each child. 

So much for the veteran. Now the college. 

Although Reed College’s relations with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration have been entirely satisfactory, there are one or two obser- 
vations that we might make; but they are observations and not 
complaints. 

In the first place the college faces much the same financial prob- 
lem as the veteran. Sixty-five dollars for the veteran and up to 
$500 for the college undoubtedly seemed fair if not liberal when 
the Act was passed. As it turns out the college is footing a con- 
siderable share of the total bill for veterans’ education. In a 
degree this is as it should be. Colleges exist to educate youth. 
The youth now being educated, many of them, happen to be 
veterans. Reed College would be educating some of them even 
if there were no GI Bill but, and this is an important point, not 
nearly so many as it is now educating. From a normal enrolment 
of 500 we have jumped to approximately seven hundred and fifty 
solely as a result of the war. That simply means that more money 
has to be provided from other sources. The cost of education 
offered at Reed amounts to approximately $530 per student per 
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year. Tuition paid by the student, or in the case of the veteran, 
by the Government, amouxts to $380 leaving a deficit of $150 to 
be met from endowment income and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the college. Even if we assume that only 200 of our 
super-normal enrolment of 750 as compared with a normal of 500 
are veteran beneficiaries of the GI Bill, there is still a deficiency 
of $30,000 per year to be met from some source. An overhauling 
of the financial provisions of the Act in the light of present-day 
costs and an endowed institution’s dependence otherwise on 
private benefactions appears to justify some increase in the maxi- 
mum compensation provided for the college, perhaps to $650. 

Reed College lodges no complaints. Its dealings with the 
Veterans Administration have been pleasantly satisfactory. If 
we must complain, we are about in the position of one of our 
veterans who was invited to comment on his experiences with the 
veterans educational program at Reed. He evidently thought 
deeply. Finally, after a false start, he wrote in those neat block 
letters, probably learned in the Army, ‘‘I have no complaints; 
only I wish some way could be found to synchronize the clocks in 
Eliot Hall and the Library.’’ Essentially his statement goes for 
Reed College too. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


SISTER ANTONIUS KENNELLY 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


IN DIVIDING the responsibility for this topic between Presi- 

dent White and me, our executive director assigned to me the 
reporting on problems of increase in enrolment, increase in fees, 
adjustments to the postwar emergency and the question of gen- 
eral education, leaving to President White the burden of proof 
that there is a need for women’s colleges, and what mistakes, if 
any, our colleges have made in the past. 


INCREASE IN ENROLMENTS 


According to the November report of the United States Office 
of Education the total number of women attending colleges and 
universities for the current year approaches 660,500, the greatest 
on record. This number represents only 32 per cent of the total 
2 million students enrolled this year as compared with the war- 
time high of 63 per cent. It even constitutes an actual decrease 
from the prewar top percentage of 39. The great influx of men 
veterans accounts, of course, for the sudden drop. 

The report notes further that 190,000 of these women students 
are attending 557 colleges of arts and sciences, classified sepa- 
rately from the universities. How many of these 190,000 are 
enrolled in women’s colleges, the report does not state. 

Last month’s report in School and Society by President Walters 
gives 66,671 of these as enrolled in 117 approved women’s col- 
leges. The United States Office of Education used a total of all 
women’s colleges as 163. It should be safe to estimate then, that 
over 70,000 of all women students are now attending women’s 
colleges. The average increase in enrolment for all approved 
women’s colleges in the United States proves to be 7.5 per cent 
over 1945. It would be hard to say what this percentage would 
have been had not the women’s colleges been forced to turn away 
two to ten times as many Freshmen as we accepted. In view of 
these facts, we probably should grant these colleges a stay of 
death sentence for perhaps five or ten years, to make sure their 
usefulness has ended ! 
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Since the present large enrolments cannot be ascribed to the 
influx of veterans (average 20 per college) we must seek the ex- 
planation elsewhere. Undoubtedly increased family incomes 
carried over from wartime, coupled with the fact that education 
has been one of the few commodities on the market would account 
for part of the hordes of students. Another reason was suggested 
lately by the education editor of the New York Times; namely, 
that since parents do not have to finance GI sons’ education, they 
are in a better position to send daughters to college. More ideal- 
istic would be the general interest in higher education, stimulated 
by wartime needs, when the average American youth discovered 
how little he knew about the rest of the world. This parallels a 
similar trend observed after World War I. Someone has re- 
cently pointed out that the tide of students set in motion at that 
time never did recede and that we should not be too sure that we 
shall ever get back to prewar levels of enrolment. Most admin- 
istrators would like to see some recession this time or find a new 
means of financing the additional burden. This brings us to the 
question of increasing fees as one solution. 


INCREASE IN FEES 


The women’s colleges along with other private and endowed 
colleges felt the need of increasing fees as the income from our 
modest endowment funds steadily declined during the war. But 
those of us who had been accustomed to offer various types of 
financial aid and opportunities for student self-support, sud- 
denly found ourselves with a student body almost completely 
equipped to meet all expenses. The net result was a cash income 
that made balancing of budgets manageable, particularly at a 
time when even routine plant improvements were largely ruled 
out for lack of labor and materials. Furthermore when the sup- 
ply of non-academic employees reached the vanishing point, stu- 
dents volunteered to take care of the services that money could 
not buy. Thus the situation did not become immediately critical. 

The first real impetus to the study of needed increases in fees in 
our area came when the Government promised to subsidize vet- 
erans’ education—within certain limits—on the basis of actual 
cost rather than on the basis of traditional fees. The evidence 
pointed to a great discrepancy between the two. Actually how- 
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ever the number of veterans enroling in the women’s colleges 
proved to be so small, that few of us bothered to take the legal 
steps necessary for obtaining this increased rate. 

As costs mounted steadily for all phases of education, our col- 
leges reluctantly raised tuition fees 10% to 35% or more. Re- 
moval of government controls on food prices, particularly, has 
made even larger increases necessary in total charges for resident 
students. Whether these new rates will tide us over is a moot 
question. Certainly we would not want economic barriers set 
up in the way of worthy students with high scholastic promise. 
Federal scholarships for such students have been suggested as 
one solution. 

Perhaps College Presidents and Deans are too much concerned 
with the individual student in the question of fees. I note that a 
university business officer reporting in School and Society last 
October 5th advocated increasing student fees ‘‘as one of the most 
equitable solutions’’ for the financial problem. He came out 
cold-bloodedly for ‘‘placing the burden squarely upon the bene- 
ficiaries of higher education rather than upon some other group. 
With the indices of inflation running from 33 per cent above pre- 
war levels for general costs of living to over 50 per cent for build- 
ing materials, it is evident that what appear to be tuition in- 
ereases are simply natural readjustments in an economy that 
seems destined to operate on a higher price level for some time to 
come’’ (Charles Hoff, University of Omaha). 

We sympathize with the harassed business officer but we cannot 
agree with his implied definition of the ‘‘beneficiaries’’ of higher 
education. Our whole philosophy of education has grown out of 
the needs of society ; we educate the individual not only for his 
own sake but to make him a valuable member of society; hence 
for most of us, it follows that society should help finance the cost 
of education. Clinging to our democratic ideals, we leave the 
student free to choose the type of education he prefers to gain 
the desired end. 


ADJUSTMENTs MApE NECESSARY BY THE Postwar EMERGENCY 


Probably no campus in our country could have been found dur- 
ing the latter half of the war without a postwar planning com- 
mittee. Yet I wonder how many of those committees in the 
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women’s colleges anticipated the numbers of women who would 
clamor in vain for admission within a year after war’s end. With 
admirable zeal, these committees had planned a thorough-going 
study of curriculum, and proposed revisions where necessary to 
meet new needs realistically and with proper vision of the one 
world to be achieved. Many of us thought we could make the ad- 
justments in leisurely fashion undisturbed by problems of over- 
crowding such as would be inevitable in coeducational institu- 
tions and men’s colleges. Early in 1946 we realized our mistake. 
It became a public responsibility to strs.n our capacities to the 
limit and beyond, in order to take care of even a fraction of the 
large number demanding admission. A hasty recruitment of ad- 
ditional instructors, accompanied by decisions to excuse students 
from required courses on the basis of demonstrated proficiency, 
were logical first steps to meet the emergency. Greater selectiv- 
ity in admission of students was forced upon administrators. Not 
all of us were wise enough to stipulate that exceptional students 
might still be admitted after registration was closed. The prac- 
tice of accepting women veterans long after the doors were closed 
to nonveterans, created no major difficulties because their num- 
bers were small. 

It is perhaps too early to decide whether our counselors of 
students have been successful in their attempts to discourage too 
early specialization, with the consequent neglect of the students’ 
general education. Notable increases in general courses and in 
the fine arts may be only the natural result of larger enrollinents 
in the college as a whole. Percentages seem to remain fairly 
constant in this regard. 


CURRICULUM TRENDS IN THE DIRECTION OF GENERAL EDUCATION: 


Only a brief review of what women’s colleges have done to 
achieve the ends of general education can be included here. Once 
having outgrown the early stage of having to, prove their com- 
petence as equal to that of coeducational and men’s colleges, the 
separate colleges for women have really pioneered in. pointing 
their curricula to meet the needs of their students, considered as 
individual human persons with an obligation to society. In so 
doing, they have attempted to steer a course between the two ex- 
tremes of vocationalism and specialism, with a careful eye to 
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standards of scholarship ; the most zealous apostle of general edu- 
cation could not ask for more in this regard. 

Women’s colleges took an active part in the Cooperative Study 
of General Education sponsored by the American Council on 
Education (1938-1944) ; several women’s colleges are included 
in the North Central Association Study of Liberal Education. 
They have experimented with every type of general education 
proposed in the last twenty-five years and probably have found 
none wholly satisfactory. A number of eastern women’s colleges 
in particular have announced revised programs of general educa- 
tion (Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Wilson, and others). Restric- 
tion of electives in the first two years of college is common to these 
plans. Not all have yet decided to carry the general education 
idea along with fields of concentration the last two years of col- 
lege. The Wilson plan of directed but independent reading car- 
ried through the vacation periods and the final year of college 
should be a valuable means to this end. Accelerated programs, 
never greatly favored in women’s colleges have at least made us 
conscious of the value of vacation periods used for study,—long 
the custom at English universities. 

Let us turn now to some of the immediate details which appear 
in the planning of postwar programs. 

While the swing toward mathematics and sciences to which the 
war gave impetus is still evident, there is a marked increase of 
interest in social science fields. This is surely a welcome trend if 
it means that women students are turning to specialization in the 
field of human relations as a whole. We talk much of the part 
women must play in shaping the postwar world and the still un- 
attained peace. Have we given them the background necessary 
for playing this role? To be sure, nearly three fourths of all 
women will exercise their influence from and through the home 
as a base of operations. Are we meeting their needs for a suc- 
cessful career as homemakers? Speaking of careers, to digress 
for a moment, if we educators were really convinced of the im- 
portance of woman in her role of homemaker, would we go on 
asking students, ‘‘Do you plan on marriage—or a career?’’ The 
most obvious logic would require that we ask ‘‘Marriage—or 
some other career?’’ Perhaps we all need to revise our thinking 
in the matter if we are to bring this country to a sense of the 
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sanctity of the home and family; of its overwhelming importance 
as the fundamental unit of society. 

But to come back to the question of education of the home- 
maker, we all agree that she needs a broad knowledge of human 
relations, which the social sciences will go far to supply. We 
rejoice that more and more women’s colleges are attempting to 
round out the general education of their students by requiring 
that all complete rich basic courses in or give evidence of good 
foundation in the fields of humanities and natural sciences as 
well. Where the student group is homogeneous, each of these 
fields can be presented with reference to women’s future applica- 
tion of them in the home. In colleges where women are out- 
numbered two to one, it seems doubtful that such application 
would be made. Of specific homemaking courses, perhaps only 
one is essential and that is the course on marriage and family 
living. Many colleges offer these in the department of sociology 
under the name of ‘‘The Family.’’ If the student is majoring in 
sociology or home economies, she will be exposed to this course, 
otherwise probably not. Some of us are experimenting with the 
plan of making it a religion course required of all Seniors. Our 
theory is that even the so-called career women need a thorough 
understanding of the fundamental principles of natural law 
underlying home and family, if they are to be successful as social 
workers, teachers, political leaders, concert artists, in fact as 
contributors to any field dealing with human beings. 

Mention of the marriage course as a required religion course 
brings up a final point in present trends, namely, what is being 
done about meeting the religious needs of the students. It would 
seem well-nigh impossible to have an active religious life on a 
campus unless all students included religion courses in their pro- 
grams. Obviously these courses need to be connected with vital 
student problems but they must furnish the student with funda- 
mental truths as a basis for solving her problems. A sampling 
of general catalogues issued by 40 women’s colleges revealed 
that only one in ten did not have a department of religion. On 
the other hand, only four of the non-Catholic colleges of which 
there were 22 in the sample, required the completion of a stated 
number of hours in religion or of religion and philosophy com- 
bined. Does this not constitute a waste of fine resources for 
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developing the whole person? How often have we heard our- 
selves and others say that religion is the unifying factor which 
gives meaning to the whole curriculum, and for that matter, to 
all culture? Yet we plan broad general education courses in 
every field save this one and leave to chance whether the student 
ever becomes acquainted with the study of religion at the college 
level. Belatedly, we in the Catholic colleges are coming to a 
realization of our responsibility to the non-Catholic students in 
our midst and are now offering special courses for those who do 
not elect the regular religion courses. 

Undoubtedly some will object to the idea of coercion involved 
here even while they accept readily any amount of coercion in 
secular branches of learning. It is more than a little amazing 
that seldom is a place found even for philosophy in the new gen- 
eral education programs. Some few of the humanities courses 
are planned to include philosophy incidentally. "Would not the 
combined fields of religion and philosophy be significant enough 
to warrant a separate ‘‘core’’ course paralleling the usual big 
three divisions? Surely we are not justified in lightly dismissing 
this solution merely because it might not at the moment seem 
practicable. If religion is fundamental to intellectual unity and 
intellectual unity indispensable to the establishment of a united 
world, we might well start seeking ways and means to make it 
practicable. 

These are a few of the needs of students that women’s colleges 
are in a strategic position to meet. We have a reputation for 
adjusting readily to needed changes. Let us not fail to include 
them in our plans for general education. These changes would 
mean no lowering of standards, rather the opposite. They would 
broaden and deepen our students’ understanding of their role 
in the world, and would thus prepare them to meet more ade- 
quately the social, political, economic and moral problems they 
will have to face in life. 

With the exceptions noted, the women’s colleges throughout the 
country have, I believe, been meeting the needs of many thousands 
of young women in a way that would be hard to duplicate in other 
types of institutions. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
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E educational system of the United States is made up of a 
great many types of institutions devoted to students of all 
ages and interests. 

Most of the discussion of Federal aid is concerned with its effect 
on the public schools, and most of the data that have been collected 
have to do with this segment. ‘ 

I shall not attempt to interpret the influence or the impact of 
a Federal aid program on the professional schools, teacher's col- 
leges, normal schools, junior colleges or state universities. Rather, 
I shall limit what I have to say to two phases of the over-all sys- 
tem—the public school and the independent liberal arts college. 


THE Pusiic ScHOOL 


Most of the reasons supporting a program of Federal aid to 
education fall into two categories: 

a. Those which stress the inequality of educational oppor- 

tunity. 

b. Those which stress the wide range of financial resources of 

the different states. 

May we briefly examine these two contentions: 

Inequality in educational opportunity arises from either the 
ability or the effort of the people in a given area to provide edu- 
cational facilities. Any two areas possessing equal financial 
resources and making an equal effort to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities should develop educational opportunities of ap- 
proximate equality. The area with smaller financial resources 
per child of school age must, of necessity, make a greater effort 
than the area possessing greater wealth, if it is to offer to its youth 
a school system of comparable effectiveness to the school system 
of the wealthier area. 

There is wide difference in both actual and potential wealth of 
the different areas of the United States. This difference is exag- 
gerated by the fact that the percentage of children of school age 
per thousand of population is frequently larger in those areas 
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where wealth is lowest. In California, one of the wealthy states, 
for instance, only 17.95 per cent of the population falls within 
the school age of 5 to 17, while in South Carolina, 29.7 per cent 
of the population comes within these age limits. 

Not only does California have greater aggregate wealth than 
South Carolina, but it has relatively fewer children to be edu- 
cated, so that on the basis of income per child of school age Cali- 
fornia shows $4,010.00 per annum against South Carolina’s 
$834.00 per annum. 

If South Carolina is to offer her young people the same school 
advantages California is able to offer, she must, of necessity, 
spend a very much larger proportion of her annual income for 
educational purposes than is spent by California. That, indeed, 
she does—for according to the statistical abstract of the United 
States for 1942, South Carolina spent 4.52 per cent of her annual 
income on education, public and private, while California spent 
3.96 per cent of her income. 

Yet, this lower percentage of California gave her $158.79 per 
annum per child of school age, while the higher percentage of 
South Carolina gave her only $37.69 per annum to spend on edu- 
cation per child. 

The spread in expenditure is even more pronounced when two 
states of widely different income status spend approximately the 
same percentage of income per child of school age for educational 
purposes. New York, for example, has an annual income of 
$4320.00 per child of which she spends 3.82 per cent or a total of 
$165.02 per year for educational purposes. Arkansas has an 
annual income per child of $823.00 of which she spends 3.66 per 
cent or $30.12 per child per year. Thus, New York, from approxi- 
mately the same percentage of total income, has available almost 
five and one half times as much money per child as Arkansas. 

It is altogether consistent with the ideology of the American 
people that each of our citizens should be educated as highly as 
his interest and ability warrant. It is natural, therefore, that we 
should be concerned with the improvement of education and 
appalled by the wide discrepancies which exist in the educational 
opportunities for our young people. 

It is thought by some that the Federal Government is in a better 
position to correct these discrepancies than any other agency. A 
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variety of legislation for the accomplishment of that end has 
already been drafted, ranging from Senate Bill #181 (the 
Thomas, Hill, Taft Bill) which provides for grants to the states 
of 150 million dollars during the first year and increasing to 250 
million dollars by the third year, to Senate Bill #2499 (the Mur- 
ray, Morey, Kepper Bill) which starts with 795 million dollars 
the first year and increases to 1 billion 900 million in the tenth 
year. 

This legislation is primarily directed at the correction of the 
inequalities of the educational opportunities offered by the public 
schools of the various states. To this purpose we all respond. 
There is, however, a principle involved in the proposed legislation 
which is at variance with the philosophy of the American form of 
government. It is this principle which should be of concern to 
every American citizen. 

Two questions are pertinent : 

1. What should be the objective of an educational system in 
any society ? 

2. How can that objective be most effectively attained in the 
United States? 

I submit that it is the function of an educational system in any 
society to help to transfer to the youth of that society the infor- 
mation, the concepts, the attitudes and the ideals thought by the 
adult citizens to be of maximum importance. 

An educational system, to be effective, cannot be separate and 
apart from the people it seeks to serve. Of necessity, it feeds 
upon and feeds into that society. In a democracy the ultimate 
aim of an educational system should be to improve society through 
the improvement of the individual. It should provide the maxi- 
mum opportunity for the continuous growth and well-rounded 
development of each individual. 

‘ Thomas Jefferson was very much concerned with this same 
subject. Speaking in support of his own proposed plan of edu- 
cation for Virginia, he described the purpose to be: 

“To provide an education adapted to the years, to the capacity, 
and to the condition of everyone, and directed to their freedom 
and happiness. ’’ 

Then he went on immediately to offer this caution: 

“‘Of the views of this law none is more important, none more 
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legitimate, than that for rendering the people the safe guardians 
of their own liberty. Every government degenerates when trusted 
to the rulers of the people, alone. The people, themselves, are its 
only safe depositories.’’ 

None of us would pretend for a moment that our schools and 
colleges are good enough. We need to strive constantly and con- 
tinuously for improvement, but improvement should not violate 
the principles of self-reliance, self-development and local auton- 
omy that have been so important in our society and in our educa- 
tional system since their inception. 

There are great discrepancies in the quality of the educational 
opportunities affered young people in the different states of 
America. The bottom levels of these practices need to be raised— 
desperately so, but the top levels need to be encouraged and ez- 
tended, also. 

No group of our young people is, as yet, adequately provided 
for by our educational system. No school or college in the country 
is perfectly adapted to the needs of the students who attend it, 
nor is it ever likely to be. 

The education of all young people to the maximum of their 
ability is an ideal to be striven for, but as progress is made, the 
goal is pushed back because the capacity of the indwidual en- 
larges as his understanding expands. 

Those who have contributed to the advancement of our educa- 
tional processes in the most favored communities of the nation 
should be encouraged to carry on, for their example is one of the 
greatest stimulations to improvement of our over-all system. 

No thoughtful, socially-conscious person is indifferent to the 
problems that exist in the less wealthy, overpopulated areas of the 
country. Education is, of course, an important factor in improv- 
ing these conditions, but it is only one of many factors. Excess 
population is an acute national problem of many countries of the 
world as well as a sectional problem in other countries. This par- 
ticular problem in America is sectional rather than national. It 
is limited mostly to the deep South. It is in this area where edu- 
cational performance is at its lowest, but here, too, are found 
other great problems—economic, racial and political. These prob- 
lems are interrelated. No one of them can be segregated and 
successfully dealt with independently. 
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The South needs better schools, better teachers, better educa- 
tional facilities, but the South also needs better homes, better jobs, 
better government. The mere spending of more money is not 
enough. In no community can education be improved until the 
people are aroused to want better education, and when the people 
really want better education they are capable of producing it by 
their own efforts. 

Hughes and Lancelot in Education, America’s Magic have 
worked out an elaborate set of measurements for determining the 
relative performance of the different states so far as education is 
concerned. Their criteria include: Accomplishment, as measured 
by attendance at the various levels; ability to support education, 
as measured by income; degree of accomplishment as related to 
ability ; degree of effort, efficiency and educational attainment of 
the adult population. 

Under this rating Utah ranks first, Georgia 48th, New York 
17th, and South Carolina 35th. Only two states in the Union 
spend less per child of school age for education in a year than 
does Georgia, but if Georgia spent as much of her income per- 


eentage-wise per child of school age for education as does Utah— 
21 states would spend less per year. 
Hughes and Lancelot point out: 


Ability to support education by no means determines the 
accomplishment of any given state in education. Some like 
Utah and Kansas, while only moderately able, rank very high 
in accomplishment, apparently holding education in high 
esteem and putting forth great effort to provide it for their 
young people. 

Other things being equal, we should expect the ranks of the 
states as to ability and accomplishment to be about the same, 
but other things are not equal, and the result is that the rela- 
tive standings of the states with respect to accomplishment 
and ability differ greatly in many instances. 

Striking examples are seen in Delaware and Utah, the 
former ranks fifth in ability and 34th in accomplishment, 
while the latter ranks 32nd in ability and first in accomplish- 
ment. ; 

The wealth of a state as measured by annual income is impor- 
tant in determining the amount that is available for educational 
expenditure, but it is clear from the above illustrations that it 
does not restrict a state to any given level of excellence. 
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One of the reasons Georgia is at the bottom of the list of all 48 
states from the standpoint of educational performance is that, 
measured by Hughes and Lancelot, it ranks 39th among the 48 
states in the percentage of its annual income which is spent in 
support of its educational system. 

The financing of the educational system is a phase of Govern- 
ment which Jefferson would have left to the local communities 
and to the states. It is consistent with his thesis that the people 
as guardians of their own liberty should determine the portion 
of their annual income which should be spent for the training and 
education of their sons and daughters. 

However critical we may be of our present educational per- 
formance and accomplishment, it is a fact that on the basis of 
attendance at the various grade levels the United States stands 
pre-eminently among the nations of the world in matters of edu- 
cation. Yet, we have had in this country the minimum of Federal 
aid to education. 

Australia alone matches our performance in the percentage of 
children enrolled in the elementary grades. Australia, however, 
falls far behind us in the percentage of her young people enrolled 
in secondary schools and in colleges and universities. 

Canada excels Australia in the percentage of her young people 
attending secondary schools and colleges, but she rates below the 
United States in college and high school attendance and below the 
United States and Australia in elementary school attendance. 

Great Britain leads Europe, but she ranks lower than Canada, 
Australia and the United States in the percentage of her young 
people attending all three levels. 

Prior to the war Japan led the nations of Asia, but the percent- 
age of children attending Japanese elementary schools and 
secondary schools was only approximately two thirds that of the 
United States, while college level attendence was only one fifth 
as large percentage-wise as in this country. 

On the basis of attendance, therefore, the United States holds 
unquestioned leadership. 

Other standards of excellence are less objective and comparable 
data are less plentiful, but it is certain that from every point of 
view the United States has done the best job of educating all tts 
citizens of any nation in the world. At the same time our educa 
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tional system has been the most decentralized, the least subsidized, 
and the freest from political domination of any of the more impor- 
tant nations. 

What the effect would be upon our public school system if a 
Federal aid program were superimposed upon the present methods 
of management and financing can only be surmised. Much, of 
course, would depend upon the character and extent of the Fed- 
eral aid, but the principle of interfering with this aspect of com- 
munity and state responsibility is ill advised. 

From the standpoint of performance, there is no justification 
for discarding the system that has produced the results that have 
been attained in America. Particularly is this true when the 
substitute plan has been widely followed by the other nations of 
the world with results that in no instance compare favorably with 
the things that have been accomplished in America. 


THE INDEPENDENT LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


May we now turn our attention to the place of the privately 
financed, independent, liberal arts college in the educational sys- 
tem of the United States. The unique feature of the American 
educational system is the independent, liberal arts college. 

Other countries have had tax-supported elementary and second- 
ary schools and great universities, but America is the home of the 
college. There are about 700 of them. Most were founded by 
churches or by church groups and during their early years were 
largely influenced and financed by the denominations with which 
they were affiliated. 

Prior to the appearance of the land-grant college under the 
Morrill Act these institutions offered practically the only college 
level education in the United States. In the school year 1939-40, 
however, for the first time in the history of American education, 
the number of students attending tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities exceeded the number of young people attending the inde- 
pendent and church-related liberal arts colleges. 

Up to the Civil War practically all education in the United 
States was privately financed. The first tax-supported high school 
in America was started here in Boston in 1821, and less than 100 
tax-supported high schools were in operation at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. There are now in excess of 25,000. 
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Ninety per cent of our boys and girls attend publicly financed 
elementary schools and high schools. Nine per cent attend paro- 
chial schools, and only one per cent attend private schools. 

The liberal arts college, therefore, represents the last large seg- 
ment of privately financed, independent education in the United 
States. It is important that this segment should be maintained 
free and independent. 

The liberal arts tradition has been preoccupied with human 
values, with the moral, intellectual and spiritual problems which 
have confronted mankind. It has been concerned with the long 
view of life, with the ultimate needs of society and with the ends 
toward which men should strive. 

Instead of trying to give students the kind of knowledge and 
skills required to carry on economic activity in any given period, 
the liberal arts college consistently has presented the kind of 
knowledge and the point of view considered most likely to con- 
tribute to an improvement of society over a long period of time. 

This has not meant that the liberal arts college has ignored con- 
temporary problems. On the contrary, the college has been sensi- 
tive to current issues just as it is sensitive to this issue of Federal 
aid. The liberal arts teacher has spoken out fearlessly on the 
right and the wrong of current issues as he has seen the right and 
wrong. 

Being free itself, the independent liberal arts college has been 
an exponent of freedom in every aspect of our society. No agency 
has been as strong in its defense of the principle of free education, 
free business or free government. 

It is this characteristic that has made liberal education danger- 
ous to dictatorship, or to any force bent on controlling the whole 
community in the interest of one class, or one party, or one race, 
or one creed. It is this characteristic which has made the liberal 
arts college a precious thing for free men. 

It has never been easy to raise the money needed to finance our 
independent colleges. It is not easy now. That is the reason 
why certain independent college administrators look longingly 
at the Federal treasury. 

No college can long continue to receive an important portion of 
its operating income from any single source, however, without 
having its policies and its objectives influenced by that source. 
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If the independent colleges of America are to remain indepen- 
dent, they must continue to rely upon a diversified, independent 
source of income. It is difficult to conceive of the independent, 
liberal arts college maintaining its place in an educational system 
that is Federally subsidized. No place in the world has it been 
done. 


CONCLUSION 


Federal aid to education will mean a basic change in the princi- 
ple that has produced in America the most complete and the 
highest quality public school system attained anywhere at any- 
time. 

Federal aid to education almost certainly will mean the dis- 
appearance from our educational system of the independent, pri- 
vately financed, liberal arts college. 

If these conclusions are correctly drawn, they, indeed, should 
give us pause. 














FEDERAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


(A Proposal for a National Scholarship Program for the 
Ablest Youth of the Nation) 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
PRESIDENT, TUFTS COLLEGE 


AY I begin by making a confession? I am one of those who 

believe that in general our national government, especially 
in the present period, should limit its functions as strictly as 
possible. It seems to me that individuals, voluntary organiza- 
tions of citizens, industries, nonpublic corporations of many 
types, and local and state governments ought still to be counted 
upon to do all that they can to advance the welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen and of society in America. Americans ought not 
to perpetuate a habit of turning to official Washington for help 
in every new step that they wish to take. 

Above all, thrift in national financial affairs seems essential at 
the present time. Our staggering national debt must be reduced. 
A vital national economy probably can best be secured by an 
ultimate but certainly not by a premature lowering of taxes on 
corporation earnings and on individual incomes. These facts 
add up, it seems to me, to the requirement that every effort now 
be made to reduce the expenditures of our National Government 
as drastically as possible. 

I wanted to make these statements at the outset of this paper 
because it is in spite of these views and not because of any phi- 
losophy which acclaims generous governmental spending that I 
wish to say something today in favor of one new Federal appro- 
priation. The expenditure that I advocate is added Federal aid 
for able college students who are not veterans. 

It seems to me that national assistance for such students is 
justified and in the national interest. I believe that financial 
help of this sort is really wise from a hard-headed economic as 
well as from a broad social standpoint. 

The main argument that has led me to this conclusion is a 
simple one. It seems truer today than ever before that the future 
safety and advancement of our complex industrialized America 
depends on its well-educated citizens. In peace and even in war 
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we must build our intricate social structure on the skills of our 
many kinds of specialists. Thus the maintenance of as able a 
group of broadly and professionally trained citizens as the nation 
ean produce seems fundamental to the support of our present 
economy, to the necessary perfection of new industrial advances, 
and, above all, to real national security. 

My work in the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel during the war in cataloguing and listing the specially 
trained personnel of the country convinced me that, contrary to 
the common belief, higher education has never in the past had a 
wide or sure enough base in all strata of American life. 

We have never fully prepared enough individuals for certain 
essential professions. It came to me as a surprise to learn on the 
basis of a study made in the Roster office that about the year 
1935 some of the economically advanced European countries al- 
ready had a larger proportion of their population with advanced 
professional training than we had in America. At that time in 
some vital modern fields of engineering, Germany, for example, 
had more competent men, even in absolute numbers, than did 
America. Many continental professional men in such fields as 
engineering, chemistry, and physics had received a more complete 
general education than had some of their opposite numbers in 
America. In technical education also, many of them had spent 
more years of study than has been typical in our country. Many 
continental professional engineers, for example, had studied 
mathematics and the basic sciences for more years than had been 
customary here. 

Today I think there can be little doubt that training in certain 
areas is proceeding on so wide a scale in Russia that before long 
there may be more professionally competent individuals in that 
country in some important fields of applied and pure science than 
in America. In the growing cooperation which we all hope will 
develop with Russia, it is certainly important that America con- 
tinue to contribute its full share to the fields of common interest 
to the two nations. This program will require the encourage- 
ment of American scientific research on a national basis and the 
development of some proper means of guaranteeing the full pro- 
fessional training of a fair number of our ablest young men and 
women. A Russian engineer not long ago told me that he felt 
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that in his country in the future an even greater emphasis upon 
advanced mathematical competence than in the past would be in- 
sisted upon for students of applied science. We must also be 
sure that in all fields the highest level of American educational 
work shall be maintained and even advanced. The necessary 
future growth of American education must not only be quantita- 
tive but qualitative if we are to continue to be fully worthy of 
our new place in the family of the nations. Above all, broadly 
educated experts in all nations are needed to insure the real 
growth of a true world economy in which abundance for all 
people can begin to be a reality. 

These statements turn our notice to a basic but too often neg- 
lected fact. No society now has or ever has had an unlimited 
group of individuals who are intellectually qualified by inborn 
capacities for really advanced academic study. In recent years 
some pessimists have suggested that each generation in America 
does not even now produce enough individuals who are endowed 
by inheritance with the capacity to deal with highly conceptual- 
ized subjects to meet the true requirements of our complex in- 
dustralized civilization. I hope that this gloomy view is not true. 
It is hard to escape the conclusion, however, that our national in- 
terest and indeed our proper regard for world advancement de- 
mands that we seek out all of the unusually able individuals in 
each school generation, wherever such individuals appear in our 
eountry. We should then allow these students with unusual 
academic aptitude to have the full advantages of well-planned 
general and specialized education for their own benefit and for 
the true security of the society of which they are a part. 

It has been estimated that not more than 3 per cent of our 
population as a whole have abilities that lead to their being as- 
signed intelligence quotients above 130. There can be little doubt 
that for successful advanced and original study and work, in 
some highly conceptualized fields at least, this level of ability, 
together with other fortunate traits of personality and character, 
is required. 

In deciding whether or not there is a national need for Federal 
scholarships, real data concerning the present, and above all, the 
prospective employment opportunities for professional personnel 
are desirable. We should remember also that just as there are 
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many good arguments in favor of national stockpiling of essential 
strategic materials, such as tin and rubber, against times of 
emergency, there are also advantages in a similar stockpile or re- 
serve corps of professional personnel. In some years our country 
does not need many naval architects or marine engineers because 
shipbuilding sometimes almost comes to a halt in America. It 
would be greatly to the disadvantage of the nation not to main- 
tain a corps of fully trained men in this field at all times. It is 
a satisfaction to know that a number of real studies of our na- 
tional need for professional personnel are now going forward 
under Federal sponsorship. These studies will be less than fully 
adequate, however, if they fail to remember the importance of 
all possible emergency needs. These studies will also be incom- 
plete if they do not make estimates of the total national supply 
of able brains available. 

‘No one who was at all concerned with personnel procedures in 
the Armed Forces during the second world war could fail to note 
a growing competition for men of real intellectual ability. It 
would not be too strong to say that there was a scramble on the 
part of certain branches in both the Army and the Navy to secure 
as many recruits as possible who had high General Classification 
Test scores. It seems that as soon as reasonably accurate devices 
are used to assess human abilities and aptitudes, it almost always 
becomes clear that there are not enough individuals with superior 
talents and superior combinations of aptitudes to do all the tasks 
which seem to require such abilities. It is also true that there 
seems to be some fair evidence that the proportion of highly in- 
telligent individuals in the population is declining as a result of 
a differential birth rate, which seems to affect adversely the num- 
ber of children born to intellectually able families at all economic 
levels. If this decline is really true it will become even more im- 
portant to identify early as many as possible of the able indi- 
viduals who are produced by our society. 

Few modern psychologists believe that basic abilities are pro- 
duced by education alone. But it is even more certain that the 
able individuals who do appear in each annual group of the 
nation’s babies cannot grow up to perform worth-while services 
for themselves, their future families, and society unless they are 
early identified as unusually able and then given every oppor- 
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tunity for the best and most suitable education. This does not 
mean that society working through any Governmental agency 
should try to predetermine what each individual should do. 
Rather it means that these able students should be given the op- 
portunity for real self-guidance so that they can come to see the 
areas of study and usefulness which best fit their special interests 
as well as aptitudes. 

It is hard for me to see how this objective can be achieved in 
higher education without some plan that will provide national 
scholarships for able students. In thinking about such a plan 
we must be careful not to envisage it as a ~“rrow program. It is 
easy to demonstrate that our society needs good engineers and 
good doctors. We educators should also always make it clear to 
laymen that America must have able men and women with sound 
training in the social sciences, in the humanities and in education 
itself if we are to have a wise and steady direction in our human 
affairs. Who can say today that able and fully educated evalu- 
ators of social and political policy are not essential in a world that 
is for the first time trying to think in global terms? Our society 
will also never be great if we do not encourage some of our ablest 
youth of real talent to become creative workers in all the great 
fields of art. 

If a national scholarship system is established, it will be essen- 
tial that the individuals who are to be selected by its competitive 
procedures for higher education are called out of the whole popu- 
lation. For too long a time we have only really encouraged the 
advanced education of able individuals in one favored economic 
stratum of our population. 

A scholarship plan of this sort will require carefully conducted 
national examinations and the use of other correlated modern 
selective procedures. The organization of the national examina- 
tions now being conducted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board under contract with the Navy in implementing the so- 
ealled ‘‘ Holloway Plan’’ could be taken as a working model for the 
wider program. The fact that our Navy has seen fit to do pioneer 
work in this field is related to the great success of the excellent 
selective procedures of the Navy’s V-12 program during the war. 
No one who knew this program intimately can doubt that it gave 
advanced educational opportunity as well as officer-candidate 
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training to many able individuals who would otherwise never 
have had such opportunities. The Navy deserves the gratitude 
of every educator for this truly democratic program. It was not 
pased upon the false egalitarianism which attempts to deny the 
basic fact that all human individuals do not have equal academic 
aptitudes. 

The whole procedure of rewarding our academically able and 
victorious veterans with an opportunity to secure education, and 
especially real higher education, at public expense seems to have 
produced a revolution in the thinking of many citizens about col- 
lege training. I do not believe that all of us who, as educators, 
are so very close to the details of veterans’ education yet fully 
appreciate the full importance of this new and basic acceptance, 
by all our people, of the fundamental place of higher education 
in American life. Certainly comparable recognition of higher 
education has never before been given by any nation in the 
history of the world. 

It is hard to believe that Congress will find it easy to support 
the view that similar educational advantages should not be made 
available for the able sons and daughters of generations that have 
not been required to face the terrors of war. 

In discussing this plan, I must not let you forget the qualifica- 
tions with which I began this paper. I still believe that private 
programs intended to provide free opportunities for the higher 
education of able students, such as the scholarships and fellow- 
ships offered by many of our leading colleges and universities, 
are important. The great scholarship and fellowship programs 
of many of our large industries should surely also be encouraged. 
The national Pepsi-Cola scholarship plan is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the part that wise private philanthropy is coming to 
play in this field. The opportunities offered for higher education 
in the different states of our union by state universities and col- 
leges are also varied and of unequal importance. Any wise na- 
tional scholarship program should be built with full recognition of 
all existing opportunities. The new program, if it is to be imple- 
mented, should supplement and not supplant any now existing 
educational opportunities. 

It is hard to believe, however, that enough money can be 
secured from private sources or from our heavily burdened state 
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treasuries to make possible a desirable universal opportunity in 
all sections of the country and at all levels of society for the edu- 
eation of the very able members of each generation. Reluctantly, 
therefore, I have come to the conclusion that this important ob- 
jective can be accomplished only by appropriations from the 
Federal Government. Of course the idea that governmental 
funds should be granted directly or indirectly to public and non- 
public educational institutions is not new. In Colonial times 
nonpublicly supported institutions received assistance from goy- 
ernmental sources. Tax exemption is a subsidy that is widely 
distributed in education. The histories of many of our older 
private colleges will show that at some periods they have re- 
ceived subsidies through the grant of lands or in other ways. 
State institutions not only depend upon state funds, but also of 
course receive Federal grants of many sorts. A national scholar- 
ship program, therefore, would not be so much of a break with the 
past as it might at first seem to be. 

Many educators who now agree that additional Federal aid is 
necessary for American higher education believe that this assis- 
tance can best be given in the form of scholarships to individuals 
selected on the basis of well-planned national examinations. The 
experience of some of our states seems to point to the success of 
such a program of indirect support for nonpublic as well as 
public institutions of higher learning. 

It may even be, if a national program of scholarships is de- 
veloped, that in certain extremely expensive fields of instruction, 
such as medical education, ultimately the Federal Government 
should provide more than ‘‘customary tuition.’’ It might be 
that in such schools the full cost of the education received could 
be borne for the Federally supported individuals. This would 
allow the use of endowment income for the better instruction of 
the whole student body. Such a procedure might provide, if it 
were adopted, a subsidy to higher education in fields essential to 
the basic welfare of the nation. 

The great advantage of the scholarship plan is that in general 
it helps individuals directly and institutions only indirectly. 
This plan thus avoids the difficulties that might arise if outright 
Federal grants to education were proposed. Almost everyone 
will agree, I think, that colleges and universities must ever be 
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on their guard lest their precious and essential freedom of teach- 
ing and research be sacrificed to some form of Federal regimenta- 
tion. No matter how well-meaning and intelligent regulation 
might seem to be at first, it would still be dangerous. 

Some educators who have recognized the need for Federal as- 
sistance to nonpublicly supported educational institutions have 
advocated outright grants from the Federal Government to the 
states. Such appropriations, it is suggested, could then be dis- 
tributed by state authorities within each commonwealth. This 
procedure can be defended on the basis of common sense and ex- 
cellent historical precedent. I am inclined to believe, however, 
that a nationally administered program, giving due regard to 
regional differences, is better. The Navy’s admirable new 
scholarship program may here again serve as a pattern. This 
plan gives due consideration to regional differences, but it is 
nationally administered. In the long run it seems to me that 
able students should be allowed to seek the institutions of their 
choice across state lines. A national program would also help to 
avoid any special and possibly unwise limiting provisions which 
_ might be made to meet peculiar state conditions when such con- 
ditions are not typical of the nation as a whole. 

It is hard to see why a scholarship program of the sort that 
I have just been discussing could not be administered without 
interfering in any way with the freedom of action of any edu- 
cational institution in any state. Certainly it would allow for 
the wholesome diversity of educational offerings which has long 
been a peculiar strength of our American system of higher edu- 
cation. Such a program, for example, would almost certainly be 
of great assistance to America’s many fine church-related colleges. 

Even outright grants to education have been successfully ad- 
ministered, in England, without the limitation of freedom of 
teaching or research. I do not know of any suggestion that 
Oxford and Cambridge have been disadvantageously affected in 
any way because of the government funds that they have re- 
ceived in recent years. 

It is a truism to say that a scholarship plan or any other na- 
tional program that affects education must have wise guidance 
if it is to sueceed. This means that if such a plan is adopted, 
educators must help in its administration. 
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It seems to me that at first, at any rate, it would be dangerous 
to propose that all young American citizens are equally entitled 
to scholarship aid of the sort I have been discussing. Rather, in 
its initial stages it seems that the program should be planned to 
give assistance only to the ablest members of each school genera- 
tion. This device would allow the plan to be developed at first 
in a modest way, and thus experience in its administration could 
be built up. It might even be for a few years that the total num- 
ber of scholarships awarded could be limited to a few thousand of 
the most highly qualified candidates. It is even possible, as 
President James B. Conant of Harvard suggested at our meeting 
last evening, that at first the scholarship program should be 
limited to some special segment of advanced work such as that in 
pure and applied science. This limitation would probably recom- 
mend the plan to those interested in the scientific aspects of na- 
tional defense and in the proposed National Science Foundation. 

If a scholarship plan of the sort that has been outlined in this 
paper is attempted, it would seem to be important that the best 
possible educational and vocational advice be offered at all appro- 
priate times to the able individuals who are to compete for and 
be awarded the scholarships. It seems essential to the plan that 
the individual who is granted a scholarship should not be told 
dogmatically what he should study or where he should study. 
I do believe, however, that all competing students should have an 
opportunity to know what the economic and other rewards are in 
the various professions. They should also be given an opportu- 
nity to know as much as possible about their own abilities and 
special aptitudes and about the special features of the educa- 
tional institutions that offer training in each field. 

Grants for scholarships for the successful candidates should 
allow full tuition, basic living, and all other necessary expenses. 
The amount granted should be adequate but no more. 

In the administration of this program it seems to me that the 
importance of general education—of education of the sort pre- 
sented in the many fine liberal arts colleges of our country— 
should be given every emphasis. It is essential that the future 
leaders of our nation and our world should have the most suitable 
general as well as the most wisely conceived professional edu- 
cation. 
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As a tentative added suggestion for consideration, it might be 
proposed that individuals who are to be given a National scholar- 
ship of the sort outlined in this paper might also be required to 
serve the nation in our military forces. Such service could be 
limited to a given number of months at the conclusion of the 
educational work provided by the scholarship. I do not wish to 
argue strongly for this proposal, but it seems worthy of con- 
sideration. © 

America is rich enough and great enough to make an invest- 
ment in the future of its own people. Able, well-educated minds 
are the nation’s greatest resource in peace and in war. A wisely 
planned Federal scholarship program would therefore seem to 
be an investment in the future of the nation itself. Such a pro- 
gram seems to be economically and socially wise. I hope that 
a plan for such a program can be worked out and that soon it can 
be given an experimental trial. 

I believe that this Association should go on record as favoring 
a National scholarship program to provide higher education for 
the ablest youth of our country. Such a resolution, if accepted, 
should, it seems, authorize the setting up of a committee of the 
Association to prepare a detailed plan that can be presented to 
Congress with the support of the Association. 





THE POSTWAR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
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G. TRUDEAU, PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, 
WDGS, To Groups oF CIVILIAN LEADERS 


Part I 


PRESENTATION ON POSTWAR MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


By Tneutenant General Collins 


INTRODUCTION 


WE APPRECIATE the opportunity to discuss with you our 

over all military program. There will be just two speakers, 
General Trudeau and myself. I will cover the world situation 
and show what our missions and military requirements are. 
General Trudeau will discuss in detail the problem of meeting 
our manpower requirements and I will make a summary at the 
end and explain the legislative program which we hope to pre- 
sent to the 80th Congress. 


Lessons OF WorLpD War II 


I believe that it would be worthwhile at this time to review 
briefly what I consider to be the major lessons of the past war. 
These are my own personal views and are not an official expres- 
sion of the War Department views. I think, personally, that 
the outstanding military lesson gained from the past war is that 
air power is the dominant factor of present day warfare. I say 
this as a ground force officer. I am convinced that air power 
will be the dominant factor in any future war. I dread to think 
of what might have happened to our landings on the Normandy 
coast if we had not first cleared the skies of German air power. 
This could not have been done if we had not had overwhelming 
air superiority. This fact was also true of our landing opera- 
tions in the later stages of the Pacific war. 

96 
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The next important lesson is the tremendous importance of 
scientific developments in World War II. I believe that science 
will make even greater advances and have even greater applica- 
tion in any possible future war not only in the atomic field (un- 
less atomic warfare is effectively outlawed), but also in the fields 
of electronics, radioactive and biological agents. In the past war 
we saw the development of radar, electronic devices of various 
types, the proximity fuze, recoilless weapons, pilotless aircraft 
and the beginnings of warfare with guided missiles and atomic 
warfare. 

You are all aware of the need of a top-notch integrated intel- 
ligence service. Pearl Harbor made us acutely conscious of this 
need. 

Next, the past war pointed up the necessity for a closer coor- 
dination between our foreign policies and our military capabil- 
ities. We, in the Armed Forces, feel that military plans are 
properly subordinate to and contingent upon our foreign policies. 
None of us believes that military considerations or plans should 
frame our foreign policy but on the other hand we do believe 
that our foreign policy should take into consideration what our 
capabilties or limitations are from a military point of view and 
that our military policy must be integrated with our foreign 
policy. 

Another military lesson is the necessity for unity of command 
in the field. A report recently published by the Navy Depart- 
ment emphasized the fact that in the early days of the Pacific 
campaign there were large naval losses because the operations 
of the Dutch fleet and the British fleet were not guided by a 
single head. General Hisenhower’s headquarters in the Euro- 
pean Theater was an outstanding example of the sound applica- 
tion of the principle of unity of command. We think that this 
principle should be extended to the War and Navy Departments 
and that they should be unified under a single Secretary of 
National Defense. 

This war again demonstrated that America’s ultimate strength 
lies not in superior numbers of men nor in superior quantities 
of raw materials but in her matchless skilled labor, industrial 
know-how and productive plant. These are our basic sinews of 
war as well as the heart of our paramount peacetime position. 
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These assets we must guard as we guard our lives and our future 
hopes of peace and security. If our industrial plant is knocked 
out our whole security structure will collapse. 

It is an inescapable lesson of the past two wars that any nation 
which has any dream of world conquest or which for any reason, 
economic or otherwise, should embark on a major war in the 
future will try to eliminate this nation at the outset. In the 
last war the Axis made the mistake of fighting someone else 
first and giving us from a year to two years to get our industry 
mobilized, and our troops trained and ready for battle. Cer- 
tainly anyone planning a major war in the future would not make 
that mistake again. We believe that the next war may come 
with a heavy surprise attack against us and will come by air. 


Brier RESUME OF WORLD SITUATION 


Now let us look briefly at the world situation as the War De- 
partment sees it today. Germany is no longer a threat as a 
military power. The British Empire is no longer as strong a 
military power as she was before the war. From the viewpoint 
of manpower alone, the British Empire will probably never be 
as strong again as it was in the past. 

Strategically, the heart of the British Empire—England—has 
been weakened, not strengthened by modern developments. 
Heretofore, the British Isles, because of their location at the en- 
trance of Europe, have been a tremendous factor in the develop- 
ment and stabilization of Europe. Now the British Isles are 
‘‘right under the gun’’ from the viewpoint of guided missiles 
warfare or any warfare of mass destruction methods that might 
be launched from the mainland of Europe. We feel that the 
British Empire no longer holds its position as a dominant mili- 
tary power. But, at the same time, allied either with us or 
against us it would make a tremendous difference in our capacity 
to wage war. 

France from a military viewpoint is relatively impotent. 
China likewise is impotent. From the manpower standpoint 
China is potentially a great military power but she is too torn 
with internal strife to capitalize on her favorable manpower 
position. In addition, China does not have the industrial capacity 
to become a major factor in any modern war in the foreseeable 
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future. It will take years to develop, modernize and make effec- 
tive the industrial capacity of China. However, considering 
manpower only, China is a potential military power and if allied 
with some other powerful nation might be an important factor 
in any war. 

This leaves us with the fact that the United States and Russia 
are the two predominant military powers in the world today. 

Let us take a look at what has happened to our armed forces 
since V-J Day. The United States had during the war about 12 
million men under arms. That force has been reduced to ap- 
proximately 1,750,000 including our Naval forces. The Army 
itself has been cut down to about 1,200,000. We have made a 
90 per cent reduction in our strength. Actually the Russians 
have made a reduction in their ground forces of about two-thirds 
and about one-third of their Air Forces. 


CAPABILITIES RATHER THAN PROBABILITIES Must GovERN 


So when you think in terms of disarmament remember that we 
have already largely disarmed. Our Army has demobilized 90 
per cent. That fact, I think, should be kept in mind when con- 
sidering relative strengths and the question of disarmament. 
From our standpoint we must estimate, rather cold-bloodedly 
and realistically, the capabilities of other powers—not probabil- 
ities. Certainly one of the things learned during the past war 
was that our military leaders didn’t estimate cold-bloodedly what 
the Japanese could do. We concentrated too much on what we 
thought they were likely to do rather than what they could do. 
Whereas the Japanese made a very calm cold estimate of the 
relative capabilities of the various nations in the Far East. They 
said to themselves: ‘‘The British Empire has been bluffing us 
for many, many years—they can’t stop us.’ Then they calmly 
estimated what it would take to defeat the British and ourselves 
in the Far East and then did it with only 13 divisions in addition 
to their Navy and Air Forces. 

When we are estimating the military situation we have to 
always look at capabilities. Possibilities must be weighed by the 
political side of our government. 


U. S. Requmes Forces in BEIna 


We feel that the world situation which I have outlined requires 
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the maintenance of efficient forces in being this week, next month 
and the year after, while at the same time we have the plans, 
organization and the resources to meet emergency requirements, 
While aiming to maintain effective forces in being month by 
month we must consider the nature of future warfare and the 
effect on our plans of the development of new weapons. 


NATURE OF FuTURE WARFARE 


I would like to picture for you one man’s concept of the pos- 
sible pattern of a war that might be launched against us. I will 
use this chart to explain my concept. I stated previously that 
in my judgment the major outstanding military lesson of the 
past war is that air power was the dominant factor of that war. 
With sea power as the chief means of transporting men and sup- 
plies, wars of the past have always gone East to West or West 
to East around the world. We believe that the development of 
air power will alter the latitudinal direction of future wars and 
cause them to be fought ‘‘longitudinally’’ over the ‘“‘top’’ of the 
world. This chart portrays the relative distances between the 
Eurasian continent and our part of the world. This is the 45th 
parailel of latitude in black. These arcs have a radius of 5,000 
miles. The red ares indicate that from various areas on the 
Eurasian continent you could reach all the major industrial parts 
of the United States with an airplane that could fly 5,000 miles. 
Conversely from our Cauadian frontier we could reach all the 
major countries of the rest of the world with a 5,000 mile range 
airplane. 

The next major point that I wish to make is the great impor- 
tance of the two approaches from the Eurasian continent to our 
country. From Siberia, for example, you could take an airplane 
with a range of 5,000 miles and cover the whole of the United 
States, not just the industrial part of our country. Likewise 
from Iceland, Greenland and the edge of Norway, you can cover 
all of the United States. Iceland today is not occupied by any 
Military Forces. We have recently withdrawn our forces from 
that island. It is apparent that if any power moved to Iceland 
it would be within striking distance of the United States. If 
Greenland were occupied by a hostile nation we would be ‘‘under 
the gun’’ from guided missiles and long range aircraft. At the 
present time we have an airfield in Greenland with a small de- 
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tachment of men stationed there. Just the other day you saw in 
the paper some agitation that Denmark should request us to give 
up the base in Greenland. The point that I wish to make is that 
these areas, approaches and bases are of vital importance to the 
American people. 

ScrEnTIFIC WARFARE 


Before discussing what might be the possible targets for an 
atomic attack I would like to cover briefly some of the other 
scientific developments which might be employed in a future war. 
The possibility of biological warfare must be considered since it 
has the capability of destroying people without destroying build- 
ings or other facilities. Biological warfare could be used not only 
against our armed forces but also against the great mass of people 
in our large cities. It is also possible that some long-range 
guided missiles with a range of up to 3,000 miles and a one-ton 
pay load may be developed. However, the outstanding weapon 
of mass destruction at the present time is the atomic bomb. 

What might be the possible targets for an atomic attack? In 
our opinion targets like the city of New York, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
eago, Detroit and other great industrial areas would be the most 
profitable ones for the atomic bomb. Military installations, ex- 
cept where coucentrated, would not be particularly good targets 
for the atomic bomb. Troops disposed and deployed in the field 
would be a poor target for that weapon. There are, however, 
some types of military targets that would be profitable. 

I hate to think of what would have happened on Utah Beach in 
Normandy if, one day after our landing on that beach, an atomic 
bomb had been dropped about one mile offshore. It would have 
resulted in the destruction of our entire force. If one atomic 
bomb had been dropped on Omaha Beach, also in Normandy, the 
same thing would have happened. All our landing craft would 
have been destroyed and remaining forces would have been 
stranded, unable to get supplies and extremely vulnerable to 
German counter attack. Hence, in my judgment, the capabil- 
ities of the atomic bomb will have a profound effect upon any 
amphibious operations in the future because such operations 
offer limited concentrated targets in the form of beachheads and 
unloading convoys. 

Great ports would also be profitable targets for the atomic 
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bomb. While we were at Plymouth Harbor we were attacked by 
the Germans about a week before D-Day. It was a relatively 
futile attack. However, had one atomic bomb been dropped on 
each of the harbors of South England, the outcome of the war 
against Germany might have been totally different. So that 
type of target, from a military viewpoint, would be very profit- 
able. 
ToTaLity oF MopERN Wark 


I wish to stress that modern wars are total wars. They will in- 
volve not only our military forces but the whole civil life of our 
communities and nation in every way, shape, and form. The 
civilian part of our country and not the military part will be 
the hardest hit by any future war or atomic attack. Such a war 
will call for unity of effort on the part of our people in a degree 
greater than ever before. 

If you consider what would happen if a place like New York 
City were hit by atomic bombs you are simply appalled, but you 
are also faced with the question as to what to do about it. Com- 
munications and life in that city would be disrupted. Signal 
communications and transportation facilities would have to be 
repaired and restored. It is possible that such an attack might 
be followed by the landing of airborne troops around the out- 
skirts of New York City. In our judgment we should have 
troops available to combat such troops, to prevent civil disorders 
and sabotage, to repair communications, to care for the sick, 
wounded and dying, to restore order out of chaos. There are 
distinct possibilities of extensive Fifth Column and sabotage 
operations within the United States itself. These operations 
would probably start long before any outside attack. The sup- 
pression of such activities will require large numbers of dis- 
ciplined trained civilians in every community. 

It is also possible that an attack might be launched against our 
Atlantic seaboard from long-range submarines using guided mis- 
siles and small pilotless aircraft. During the past war it was 
found that a combination of air and surface craft were the best 
means to combat such a possibility. We made great use of the 
Azores, Iceland and other outlying bases to put down the German 
submarines. We feel that Naval Forces will be required in any 
future war, no matter how extensive the changes in naval tech- 
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niques may be as the result of the developments of scientific war- 
fare. Naval operations of the future are bound to require an 
even wider dispersion of operating bases than was found neces- 
sary in World War II. 


No Pusu Button War IN FoRESEEABLE FUTURE 


Thus all indications of World War II and the future point 
to the continuing need for balanced Army, Navy and Air Forces. 
The popular concept that the next war will be one of push button 
warfare where a few scientists can push a button and wipe out an 
entire country is not a sound concept. In order to fight in the 
defense of our country we must have troops ready to seize the 
necessary bases, if we do not already hold them, from which pos- 
sible attacks might come. If an enemy seizes such bases we must 
be prepared to drive him out. In addition we must have dis- 
ciplined forces at home ready to defend and assist the civilian 
population in the event of a sudden attack and to guard against 
sabotage. This requires large numbers of disciplined civilians 
with military training. In any event a short war might be pos- 
sible only if we are willing to make it short by accepting defeat. 

Of course, the weapons of the future will give a great advan- 
tage to the power initiating the offensive. It is true that a rela- 
tively small, highly trained professional attacking force, using 
all the weapons of the future, would have a ratio of fire power 
and destructive capacity to numbers of men, immeasurably 
higher than anything dreamed of in the past. Just as the Blitz 
forces used by the Germans and Japs in their initial thrusts were 
relatively small forces, the spearhead of a future aggressor’s at- 
tack may be even smaller with far greater destructive power. 
However, exactly the opposite is true of the problem of organiz- 
ing a defense or decisive counterattack against this type of war- 
fare. We know that the United States will never be the aggres- 
sor. With the present temporary advantage of the atom bomb 
there is little doubt that a relatively small professional mobile 
United States force could bring about world chaos. But that 
would be an aggravation, not a solution to the problem of perma- 
nent peace. Yet, that is what people have in mind when they say 
that ‘‘all we need is a ‘small’ superbly equipped highly scientific 
Army.’’ After the immediate advantage of the atom monopoly 
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is lost, where will our small Army stand in relation to a country 
with a much larger but equally ‘‘superbly equipped, highly scien- 
tific Army ?’’—Especially if the large scientific Army has aggres- 
sive intentions toward our small scientific Army. Small blitz 
forces, alone, are no defense against blitz attacks. A push button 
blitz attack will very likely be the first step of an aggressor but 
he must back this up with large scale military operations in order 
to gain a decision. He will launch neither the blitz nor the large 
scale operations unless he is convinced that our military security 
structure is inadequate to stop him or defeat him. We may fool 
ourselves in this regard but we won’t fool an enemy’s military- 
scientific experts, who will make a cool objective appraisal of our 
ability to stop him and defeat him. Our actual ability to defeat 
him will be our only insurance of security against devastating 
attack. If nevertheless he does attack us, a ‘“‘blitz’’ of small 
forces will not end it unless we have abandoned our ability to 
effect a rapid total mobilization. There will be a fight to the 
finish of national capacities and stamina. The only way it will 
end shortly will be if our people lack the will or ability to 
mobilize rapidly and the stamina to slug it out. 

In the light of this analysis of the world situation, our military 
policy is best expressed in the broad mission of the Armed Forces. 
This is: 

MISSION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


1. TO PARTICIPATE AS DIRECTED IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS FOR PRESERVING WORLD 
PEACE AND SECURITY. 

2. TO MAINTAIN THE ABILITY TO TAKE SWIFT 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE ACTION, IF NECESSARY, 
IN SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES POSITION IN 
WORLD COUNCILS. 

3. TO PROVIDE FOR SECURITY OF UNITED STATES 
IN CASE OF FAILURE OF WORLD PEACE PRO- 
GRAMS. 


The participation in international programs for preserving 
world peace and security is our Number 1 mission. Our ability to 
take swift counter-offensive action if necessary in support of 
United States position in world councils is the tie-in between our 
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foreign policy and our military capabilities. We feel that the 
only way to insure a strategic defense is to be able to assume the 
tactical offensive. We never want to fight a war on this conti- 
nent. 

To protect our internal security we must have forces in the 
United States ready for local defense. 

Now under these broad missions there are certain specific tasks 
which the Army must perform. 


TASKS UNDER MISSION NO. 1 


1. PARTICIPATION IN OCCUPATION AND CIVIL AND 
ECONOMIC REHABILITATION OF GERMANY AND 
JAPAN. 

2. MAINTENANCE OF FORCES IN UNITED STATES 
TO SUPPORT OCCUPATION. 

3. PROVISION OF UNITED STATES COMPONENT OF 
UNITED NATIONS SECURITY FORCE. 


These tasks are not arranged in any order of priority. The 
primary task of the Army at this time, under this heading, is the 
occupation of Germany and Japan. 


TASKS UNDER MISSION NO. 2 


1. MAINTENANCE OF A SYSTEM OF BASES. 

2. DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF AN EFFI- 
CIENT WORLDWIDE INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

3. MAINTENANCE OF SUPREMACY IN RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 

4. PROVISION OF MOBILE STRIKING FORCES IN 
BEING TO ATTACK KEY INSTALLATIONS OR TO 
SEIZE AND OCCUPY AREAS VITAL TO ANY 
AGGRESSOR NATION. 


TASKS UNDER MISSION NO. 3 


1. PROVISION OF ADEQUATELY TRAINED RE- 
SERVES TO AUGMENT FORCES REQUIRED FOR 
IMMEDIATE ACTION IN EVENT OF WAR. 

2. PROVISION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE. 

3. PROVISION FOR RAPID TOTAL MOBILIZATION OF 
ALL NATIONAL RESOURCES FOR FINAL DECI- 
SIVE ACTION. 
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The foregoing tasks, gentlemen, we have as of today. These 
tasks are not determined by the military. They are determined 
by the missions assigned to the Armed Forces by the executive 
and legislative branches of our government. We simply imple- 
ment the missions assigned to us. We, as military men, firmly 
believe that the determination of our missions rightly rests in the 
political side of our government. 

As I have stated before our primary task today is occupation. 
In estimating the number of soldiers that we would need to do 
this task we had to make certain assumptions. These assump- 
tions were: 


1. THAT THE OCCUPATION WAS PEACEFUL. (It has 
been peaceful in Germany, Japan and Korea.) 

2. THAT THE ALLIES SHARED THE OCCUPATION 
RESPONSIBILITY. © (This has been true in Europe and 
to a lesser extent true in Japan.) 

3. THAT WE HAD CONTINUED USE OF PRISONERS 
OF WAR, FOREIGN NATIONALS ACCORDING TO 
PLAN. (With the ratification of peace treaties we will no 
longer be free to use people of this category.) 

4. DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY WAS EXPE- 
DITED. (A large amount of property still remains in the 
custody of the Army awaiting disposal by the civilian dis- 
posal agencies. It takes manpower to guard and maintain 
this property.) 

5. THAT PEACE TREATIES WERE CONSUMMATED. 
(This hasn’t been completely worked out yet. We still have 
troops in Venezia Giulia, Italy, and Austria.) 

6. THAT UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION WOULD 
BECOME INCREASINGLY EFFECTIVE. 


1,070,000 Mzn NEEDED Now—875,000 in PERMANENT 
EsTABLISHMENT 


Based on our assumptions, we estimated that we would require 
a force of 1,070,000 men as of the first of July 1947. 

We are faced with the problem of estimating now what size 
Army we will need in the peacetime period. Of course such an 
estimate will be subject to change. Much will depend on how 
long we occupy Germany and Japan. If we should occupy those 
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countries for 15 or 20 years, then the world situation might be 
completely different. Our best estimate in light of the present 
world situation is that we should have a Regular Army of 
875,000 men plus the training complement required for universal 
training and for the National Guard and Reserves. 

I stated earlier that we must anticipate a total war and that 
there is still a need for balanced Army, Navy and Air Forces. 
We must have in being an M-Day force ready for immediate 
action. This force is planned as 1,750,000 and comprises: Regu- 
lar Army, 10 Divisions and 70 Air Groups; National Guard, 27 
Divisions and 27 Air Groups; and some 200,000 Reserves in ser- 
vice units. From this force must come the troops to seize bases, 
to protect bases already held and to protect the United States. 
This M-Day force must also provide instructor personnel for 
further mobilization. Total war calls for total mobilization. 
During the last war, we mobilized an Army of slightly over eight 
million organized into 89 Divisions and 230 Air Groups. 


PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING OF CIVILIANS ESSENTIAL 
TO AN ADEQUATE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


In order that we can back up our M-Day force of sizable pro- 
portions, a pool of trained men is required. To accomplish this, 
we must have Universal Military Training. There appears no 
other means of keeping the National Guard and the Reserves in 
a state of readiness. Gentlemen, that completes my first part of 
this presentation. General Trudeau will discuss the problem of 
meeting our manpower requirements. 


Part II 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


By Brigadier General Trudeau 
ail: INTRODUCTION 

I intend to show briefly the over all manpower requirements 
and the resultant effects of recruiting, the extension or termina- 
tion of Selective Service, and the adoption or non-adoption of a 
Universal Military Training Program. 
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CHART I—REQUIREMENTS 


We have considered the available manpower of the United 
States to consist of 63 million employables. The Army of the 
United States, by components, needs 1,070,000 for the interim 
Regular Army, composed of 875,000 postwar plus 195,000 addi- 
tional during the occupation period; 680,000 for the National 
Guard and 876,000 for the Organized Reserve. In addition, we 
need, as I will later show, an unassigned pool of three million. 
That gives us a total of five and one half million. 

Of this number we must have an M-Day Force in being of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard and 200-300,000 in Reserve 
Units of a type not duplicated elsewhere, the total 1,750,000 pro- 
viding a balanced M-Day Force. 


Wuy WE NEED THis 


The Regular Army of 1,070,000 has been given tasks and dis- 
tributed world wide as you have seen. In the United States, the 
Regular Army now is barely adequate for its job of serving the 
overseas forces and maintaining a very small general reserve. 
We had more than twice as many troops in the U. S. at the out- 
break of World War II. 

The Regular Army must not only sustain the Reserve com- 
ponents, and provide a small mobile force, but it must also 
furnish the nucleus around which a major mobilization can be 
effected. 

Henceforth, rapidity will be the keynote of mobilization. We 
will no longer have time in our favor. Therefore, since our 
mobilization objective will be reached only as rapidly as man- 
power can be assembled, trained and equipped, it is imperative 
that this M-Day Force be properly organized, manned, trained 
and equipped ahead of time—in time of peace. 


U. S. Lrrerautty DISARMED TODAY 


There are no effective civilian components at this time. The 
National Guard and Organized Reserve are just being activated 
and organized. 

If we were to face a crisis tomorrow, most of our forces in occu- 
pation zones could be overrun and destroyed; in the United 
States we have neither the force to control emergency situations, 
nor the troops even to prevent sabotage of an elementary nature 
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at critical points in our industrial, transportation and communi- 
cations systems. 

We are not in a position to accomplish our mission without 
manpower. We are much concerned over our ability to maintain 
the Regular Army at the strength directed and we are equally 
perplexed as to how, by volunteer service, we can establish the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve on an effective basis. The 
mobilization ability of our civilian components is a matter of pri- 
mary concern to the War Department and to the country. 

Over and above our M-Day objective, we will need during the 
first year of any war three and one half million additional trained 
men to bring the various components up to strength, to provide 
for replacements and for war-time expansion. 

Due to age and other factors the number of trained veterans 
will reduce rapidly, so that in five to six years we will have no 
trained pool. Since a future war will be a total and probably 
a sudden war, it is our hope that the men who will have to come 
into the service are trained when M-Day comes—not afterwards. 


PROCUREMENT OF MANPOWER 


Despite the best voluntary recruiting ever done in any Army 
in the world, our total number of volunteer enlistees is less than 
required and is constantly decreasing. 


CHart II—ReEcruitTine REcorp 


This chart shows the recruiting efforts to date by month since 
October 1945. The blue represents three-year enlistees; the red, 
the shorter terms. Note that since November 1945, when we had 
185,000 enlistments, results have dropped consistently. We had 
a surge in June when the Selective Service Act was passed and 
many high school graduates entered the Army and another in 
September when there was a rush to receive the full benefits of 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

The important thing to note, and it is inescapable, is that except 
for two limited increases, the entire trend of recruiting is down- 
ward. 

We would like to get more long-term enlistments since the 
short-term contract is a most costly and inefficient type of service. 
Where a newly enlisted man has to be trained and transported to 
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a theater such as Japan, the time lost in processing, training, 
unavoidable delays and terminal leave reduces to as little as nine 
to ten months the period of duty with a unit. The three-year 
enlistee even in his original enlistment would have 27 months to 
serve, thereby reducing the monthly cost. Also, a three-year 
enlistment adds but one veteran to the rolls as against two 
18-months men. These are important factors both as to numbers 
required and as to cost. 

It does not seem practicable to insure recruits more induce- 
ments than are now being given. Most of our inducements are 
all tending toward getting men out of the Army instead of reen- 
listing. 

It is important to note that enlistments to date are a direct 
reflection of the effectiveness of Selective Service. When no calls 
were made, recruiting dropped. 


NEED 37,000 ENLISTMENTs PER MONTH FOR 
REGULAR ARMY 


To maintain an Army of.1,070,000 we need 37,000 enlistments 
per month. While our estimate may be slightly in error, we do 
not believe we will approach that number without some form of 
compulsory service. We do not want the draft and we shall not 
make a decision concerning it until as late as possible ; meanwhile 
we are watching recruiting most carefully. 

After the occupation is terminated overseas, our forces used 
for that purpose must be consolidated and redistributed to out- 
lying bases. The manpower requirement then reduces to about 
875,000. If present benefits are continued and if the economic 
situation declines, the number of volunteers may approximate our 
minimum requirements. This is doubtful, however. 


UMT EsSsENTIAL To Burtp up NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVES 


We believe that the National Guard can be recruited to only 
about 50 per cent of its authorized strength of 680,000 unless 
Universal Military Training or a type of compulsory service or 
greatly increased benefits are provided. It will be recalled that 
even before the war, only slightly more than 200,000 volunteers 
were procured for the National Guard. With military service as 
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relatively unpopular as it is immediately following a great war, 
it cannot be expected that volunteers will flock to our units at 
this time. 

The Organized Reserve Corps will be a more vital part of our 
M-Day force than ever before. It is most important that service- 
type units and a few combat units which are not normally found 
in the National Guard be provided in the Organized Reserve 
Corps so that they will be readily available on M-Day to provide 
abalanced force. There are approximately one half million men 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. We believe it is important that 
the service units in the Reserve Corps be fully manned to the 
extent of some 200,000 or 300,000 men during peace to meet our 
M-Day requirements. We do not expect more than 50,000 under 
a volunteer system with no emoluments of any kind. With drill 
pay, we might meet our requirement, but we believe that only 
with Universal Military Training or a form of compulsory service 
can the Organized Reserves be kept at full strength. 


SHORTAGE OF RESERVE OFFICERS ANTICIPATED 


In my foregoing discussion, I omitted the problem of procure- 
ment of officers. We envision no difficulty in reaching the 50,000 
officer limit authorized by the last Congress for the Regular 
Army. There also has been a generous response from National 
Guard and Reserve officers to stay on extended active duty. 

No difficulty is envisioned in securing the necessary number of 
officers for the National Guard. This has been true in the past 
and we believe it will remain so. 

With respect to officers for the Organized Reserve, experience 
shows that a shortage will exist after a few years, particularly in 
the junior grades. It would probably never be possible to secure 
the necessary Reserve officers to participate in training unless 
some drill pay or other allowances are provided. It is estimated, 
moreover, that the commissioning of up to 100,000 Reserve officers 
yearly is a goal which should be sought by the Army. Only a 
small proportion are needed for the Regular Army. Since the 
United States Military Academy can and should not supply more 
than one third of the number of officers required each year by the 
Regular Army, more than 1,000 per year will be required through 
Organized Reserve Corps, National Guard, ROTC, OCS for en- 
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listed men, or other channels. In addition, there will be many 
more thousands of these officers who will be required for active 
duty with the Army as far in the future as can be foreseen. 


UNIVERSAL MiniTtary TRAINING 


I would like now to present the War Department’s new plan 
for Universal Military Training. This appears to offer the best 
practicable way short of an indefinite extension of Selective Ser- 
vice to meet the peacetime and initial mobilization requirements 
of the Army of the United States. This is not a plan to meet the 
immediate needs of the Interim Army. 

In presenting this plan, it is assumed that a program for indus- 
trial training and civil defense will be developed through a 
civilian advisory board or some other agency. 

It is desired to stress: That these young men will enter this 
program for training only ; that they are not members of the mili- 
tary establishment or available for combat or any other opera- 
tional requirements during this period of training; that during 
their training these trainees are not subject to court-martial or 
provisions of the Articles of War, but would be governed by a 
special code of conduct which would be established and guided by 
the recommendations of a civilian advisory board. The War 
Department recognizes not only the need for providing a sound 
system of military training for these young men, but also of estab- 
lishing and fostering athletic, religious, educational and recrea- 
tional programs so as to improve the mental, physical and moral 
fiber of the youth undergoing this training. 

The basic plan calls for the induction of all physically and 
mentally fit young men, with 18 years fixed as the age of induc- 
tion. Deferment to age 20 may be allowed individuals still in 
high school, and voluntary induction at the age of 17 will be per- 
mitted for those who have completed high school or who have left 
school. The Army’s proportion of each year’s class is estimated 
at approximately 620,000. Except for the mentally and physi- 
eally unfit, no exemptions are planned. 

The trainees will be inducted in approximately 4 equal incre- 
ments. This is important in order to provide an even flow as 
regards transportation, training facilities and the processing of 
incoming trainees and economizing on overhead. During the war 
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when the Army was at its peak, we were never able to handle such 
a figure in any one month, so it is doubtful if any peacetime struc- 
ture could stand the strain of receiving all at once. In order to 
encourage enlistments and effect economies as well, it is impor- 
tant that trainees be given a very low rate of pay or gratuity. 


Cuart III—UMT Options 


In this chart we show the various options the individual may 
select. He may complete his 12 months of training; enlist in the 
Regular Army ; enlist in the National Guard or in a Class I type 
Organized Reserve Corps unit. We also hope that the system for 
selection of men to service academies may be adjusted to give full 
consideration to appointing young men who have proved out- 
standing ability in military life and have indicated their desire 
to be selected as potential officers for the Army. 

It is also proposed that a certain number of outstanding men 
be permitted to enter technical schools or colleges giving ROTC 
training, with government aid, along the lines of the Holloway 
Plan now used by the Navy. A large number, of course, will 
voluntarily elect to enter college or technical school and to com- 
plete prescribed courses of ROTC training in those schools with- 
out further expense to the Government. 

Quotas will have to be set up under various options in order to 
assure proper apportionment to the various components con- 
cerned. With the excellent geographical distribution of National 
Guard units already authorized to the States, it would appear 
likely that a very substantial proportion of these trainees will 
elect to enter the National Guard. 

It is expected that the service-type units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps will be established at places where there are no 
National Guard training facilities or in urban localities where 
there are more men than can be absorbed by National Guard 
units. There will be difficulties yet to be solved in finding suit- 
able options for graduate trainees living in rural or isolated 
sections of the country. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND UNIVERSAL MiuiTary TRAINING 


In case it is found necessary to request the extension of Selec- 
tive Service, I would like to explain our position with regard to 
fusing it with the Universal Military Training program. 
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The War Department does not consider that these two plans 
would operate concurrently, nor does Universal Military Training 
meet our needs for manpower for the Interim Army. It would 
take from six to twelve months after passage of a Universal Mili- 
tary Training act to put it into effect. If Selective Service is 
required and extended, it would be with the understanding that 
the first increment of trainees under the Universal Military 
Training Program would be called only after calls for Selective 
Service are ended. 

Whereas now we can fill only a part of each of the components 
of the Army at best, with Universal Military Training we expect 
to be able, through the flow of graduated trainees, to meet the 
entire requirements in all components and gain a reasonable state 
of security we do not enjoy in our present precarious situation. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In summary, I have attempted to present the problems re- 
volving around manpower for all components of our Army, at the 
present time and in the immediate future. 

With respect to officers, it is the War Department’s belief that 
the necessary number can be secured, although additional legis- 
lation will be required to keep a constant flow of newly com- 
missioned officers filtering into all of the components of the Army 
of the United States. 

With respect to enlisted men, there is no evidence to support 
the contentions voiced in certain areas that any component of 
the Army of the United States can be maintained at strength, or 
even fully organized in the case of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves, without resort to Universal Military Train- 
ing or some form of compulsory service. The National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves represent our one hope of having the 
necessary total force in being on another M-Day. Universal 
Military Training is a solution to this problem. Pending the 
adoption of a Universal Military Training Act and the graduation 
of its initial class, means must be found to keep the Regular Army 
at its authorized strength unless recruiting from now on far 
exceeds our expectations. 
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MILITARY CONSCRIPTION IN PEACETIME | 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WE ALL have great respect for the leadership of our Army. 

We all believe, I know, in the sincerity of these Army leaders 
when they tell us that the military conscription of all our youth 
for at least one year during peacetime, is a necessity for the 
national defense. 

Yet, while continuing our esteem for these military leaders and 
our respect for their sincerity and all but overwhelming earnest- 
ness, we have been and are today—by far the majority of us— 
opposed to the peacetime conscription and education of our youth 
under military control; and I come to express the hope that our 
opposition will continue until the measure is finally and irrevo- 
cably withdrawn or defeated. 

Such opposition is in accord with the deepest instincts and 
traditions of our democracy. 

The founders of this Republic set out to establish a community 
of free men, with a government responsive to control and to 
change by the will of the people, freely voted after free discussion 
arising out of experience and conviction. These founders started 
out with a wholesome fear of kings and they took the most 
thoughtful precautions against a large and standing national 
army and against the penetration of military control and military 
leadership into civilian affairs. 

They provided for a national army, reduced in peacetime to 
the lowest possible numbers. They provided for the security 
of the States through a small militia responsible to State authority 
and thus in no danger of assuming a national importance and 
power. 

They provided for the civilian control of the Departments of 
War and Navy. They provided for civilian discussion in Con- 
gress and a civilian majority decision for the declaration of war. 
Even in wartime, they provided for a civilian—the President of 
the United States—to be the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
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They and their successors have habitually required the rapid 
demobilization of the Army and the decisive reduction of the 
Army budget, after wars. And they have persistently provided 
for the least possible appointment and election of military per- 
sonnel to the controlling executive positions in the Government, 

All of these impressive measures and precautions they have 
taken in the light of overwhelming historical evidence that the 
military habit of mind which is trained to function properly in 
‘ the presence of mortal danger, which arrives at life-governing 
decisions at the very top of its organization, and which transmits 
these decisions as commandments from the top down, is dangerous 
to the moral purposes and processes of democracy. They have 
believed that this type of mind must be prepared for use in 
mortal emergencies only; that it must be confined to function 
in these emergencies only; that it must be retired to relative 
inactivity during the periods of peace; and must be effectively 
removed from the possibility of determining the course of civilian 
affairs. 

Now, the leaders of the War Department and of the Army are 
aware of this tradition; and they are aware also that it is so 
deeply embedded in American conviction that, until this time, 
it has not been possible to change it; and moreover, that it will 
be all but impossible to change it in the future, at any time after 
the American people have settled down from the memories and 
the fears of recent war, into their regular civilian habits of life. 
It is this awareness which has impelled the Secretary of War and 
the Army leaders to project and to carry forward at this time, 
a comprehensive, national campaign of propaganda unparalleled 
in the history of our country. Having reached, themselves, the 
sincere conclusion that peactime conscription and the military 
training of our youth is a military necessity, they hope, out of 
loyalty to what they believe to be the best interests of our coun- 
try, to take the maximum advantage of the fears which have 
been aroused in us by our recent experiences of the overwhelm- 
ing cruelty of modern warfare, to override our deep-seated his- 
toric precautions and to gain from us a concession in principle 
and in fact which it has never beea the intention of the American 
people to grant to the military leaders in peacetime. 

Further, to overcome our opposition, they give us the mildest 
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possible proposal, consistent with the gaining of their main ob- 
jective. Yet, even so, they are asking us to place in their hands 
a million youth per year, for indoctrination and military habitua- 
tion, with a minimum body of approximately 250,000 officer- 
teachers, mind-setters and habit-makers, with an annual budget 
for the purpose which may amount to some three or four billion 
dollars—exceeding the entire contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment to all phases of civilian education and research. 

This single measure alone is sufficient to arouse our deepest 
precautions ; but it is not fully understood at all unless it is seen 
as only one of many measures designed to place the military lead- 
ership in strategic control of the basic and structural elements 
of our life, which are already beginning to operate: (1) Major 
control of atomic energy for the manufacture and storage of 
military weapons designed to destroy civilian populations en 
masse; (2) Severe restrictions upon the use of atomic energy for 
civilian purposes; (3) Heavy subsidization and control of scien- 
tific research, for military purposes; (4) Strategic organization 
of scientists already at work within our universities and the sys- 
tematic binding of their allegiance to the military power; (5) 
The subordination of foreign policy to the establishment of mili- 
tary bases and the acquisition of strategic raw materials for war; 
(6) The peacetime use of Naval parade as an instrument for 
effecting diplomatic decisions; (7) The continuous control of 
industrial plants and processes for the quantity production of 
war materials; (8) The increasing control of a secret service 
widely penetrating our civilian life, so as to prevent the leakage 
of wilitary secrets; and (9) An ever-increasing effort to draw 
a dividing-line among our civilian citizens in their peacetime 
undertakings, so as to discover and render powerless those who 
may be presumed to have Fifth-Column purposes. 

All of these things—not for sinister purposes—but in an honest 
effort to follow to their logical conclusions what appear to be the 
necessary measures required to be prepared for total war. 

And this is not all. This same sincere and apparently coercive 
habit of military thinking has already yielded the conclusion 
that in the presence of possible atomic attack from the air, the 
very concept of defensive warfare must be abandoned; for, to 
wait, as has been our custom, for the enemy to strike the first 
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blow might, presumably, within a very few hours subject us to 
such a paralysis of transportation and communications as might 
presumably inhibit the power of coordinated defense. 

This means that parliamentary discussion and voted decision 
after such discussion, to declare war after aggression is evident, 
must be dispensed with ; that the decision regarding the necessity 
of the fatal plunge and regarding the time of attack must be 
confined to the most limited upper-circles of the general staff and 
that every precaution must and will be taken to see that the 
executive civilian power makes an instant response, quite wholly 
free from civilian hesitance. 

In short, this measure now before us and in favor of which we 
are asked to override all the deepest precautions of our demo- 
eratic history and instincts, is only one result of a military train 
of thought which sincerely derives from the very total nature of 
modern war and the deadly destructiveness of modern weapons. 
Such total war with such weapons requires that the military 
leaders shall be able in the shortest possible lapse of time, to 
assume total control of manpower, materials, transportation and 
decisions—and, since such a war will permit no further basic 
preparation after the first blow is struck, all the conditions of 
such total military control must be prepared in advance during 
peacetime, and none of the traditional hesitations of democracy 
must be permitted to stand in the way of such preparation. 

They are saying to us mildly now what they will say with 
stronger emphasis, once we yield the principle, that modern war- 
fare requires that all the determinate elements of community 
organization shall, during peacetime, be subject to the direction 
and control of the plans of the general military staff. If it can- 
not be done in peacetime, it is too late and useless to do it at all. 

The dialectic of modern total warfare has led us to this place: 
that our military leaders cannot perform their functions honestly 
without seeking to possess in peacetime those very powers which 
democratic instinct and precaution have always said that they 
should never possess except in time of war. 

And if we yield to their insistence, we shall, step by step, 
give up the habits, the precautions, and the very soul of democ- 
racy to become increasingly a totalitarian State under the thinly 
veiled, if not open control of military power. 
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And, unless history produces a miracle in our case, the very 
measures which we then shall take to secure the safety of our 
bodies, will precipitate a series of counter-measures in other parts 
of the world; polite diplomatic exchanges on relatively unim- 
portant matters will take the place of frank discussions on basic 
matters, in an atmosphere of good faith and confidence; and we 
shall inevitably precipitate the very war which these military 
preparedness measures were designed to prevent. 

In such a war, with modern weapons, no victory is possible. 

For there is no defense against the atom bomb, and there is 
no possibility that we shall possess it exclusively. Our enemies 
will certainly have it, as well as other devastating weapons. And, 
even if we should take the initiative and strike the first blows, 
there is no reasonable hope that we would be able to prevent a 
reciprocal attack by the already well-dispersed planes of our 
enemies. In the all but unlimited skies our planes would pass 
one another on errands of civilian death which could not be sub- 
stantially interrupted. Within 48 hours or less, we would mu- 
tually wreak unutterable havoc in the destruction of cities, dams, 
railways, power stations, industries and millions upon millions 
of unarmed life—men, women, children and domestic animals. 
The civilian population would have no time to hear Congressional 
debate and await decision with hushed breath. Their first knowl- 
edge of the crisis would be the screeching of the elevators rushing 
to heaven and hell and they would have no choice but to go 
aboard without time even for the pressing of the up-or-down 
button. 

The Navy will not have time to move from the harbor. The 
bugle will not be able to call up the civilian reserve. Most of 
them will be already assembled and ranked by death. And the 
others, if perchance they should hear the bugle call, will be 
decimated in transit or in assembly and powerless to affect the 
course of affairs, until wholesale slaughter from the skies has 
brought paralysis and the inevitable issue: the destruction of all 
city centers of modern civilization. 

Where then shall we be? If alive at all, we shall know that 
we recklessly gave up the habits, precautions and the very soul 
of democracy in order to have our military leaders save our 
bodies; and we shall know, in that hour, that we have lost our 
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bodies as well as our souls; because even with such total powers 
as our military leaders seek, it will have been beyond their power 
to save us. 

I greatly respect the intellectual integrity and the great sense 
of responsibility which makes our Army leaders bring us this con- 
scription proposal. I can understand also how it could come 
to pass that the conclusion which they have reached could appear 
to them to be coercive. 

Yet, that conclusion is not the one which we must reach. 
There is no possibility of effective military defense against a 
nation armed with atomic weapons. Our _ablest scientists tell 
us that other nations will surely come to possess the atomic 
weapons. Those who enter the next war, with such weapons, 
will travel the road to national suicide. Effective defense against 
the approach of such a war does not lie in military measures; it 
lies wholly in another direction: it demands the maximum pos- 
sible effort of civilian leadership to arrive at sincere and coopera- 
tive understandings and undertakings with other nations, in 
basic, economic, political and cultural matters—understandings 
and undertakings in which both we and they give clear and 
unequivocal evidence of our sincerity, good faith and common 
purpose; understandings and undertakings in which we, each 
and all, place the claims of economic security, political freedom 
and the preservation of cultural individuality, for all peoples 
in the worldwide human community, on a par with our own 
claims for economic security, political freedom and cultural in- 
dividuality ; and in which we all bring our national interests 
into a relation with world human interests, in such a way as to 
make possible the reduction of national armaments to the posi- 
tion now occupied by the militia of our several American states. 

The world was never more ripe for such an undertaking than 
now. 

Those European nations which, by their competition for world 
control of subject peoples and territories, have flung the world 
into war, again and. again, for 400 years, have been so bruised 
and weakened by war, that they are temporarily powerless to 
determine the course of history in the old way, and there is 
substantial evidence that their peoples no longer desire to do so. 

The determinate position in world affairs is now held by two 
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new peoples—both of whom came to freedom through revolution 
against tyranny—and who, though differing and fearful of one 
another in their present state of organization, are by no means 
beyond the possibility of understanding and cooperation. 

Both of them are in possession of ample lands and natural re- 
sources to secure the welfare of their populations for years to 
come. Both of them are in possession of modern science and 
technical resources, capable of unlimited productivity and of 
blessing, not alone to their populations, but to the whole of man- 
kind. Together they constitute such a powerful block of man- 
power and resourcefulness that, if they could come to trust one 
another and to cooperate in one world purpose, they could surely 
elicit the gratitude and cooperation of the entire human race. 
They could, together, take the leadership in a program to spread 
economic security, political liberty and cultural individuation 
throughout the earth, in a way unparalleled in human history. 

What if it be true that in their ideologies they declare unavoid- 
able fear and distrust of each other? What if by reason of that 
fear and distrust, there is in their present state of organization, 
a hardness that is restrictive of liberty? Is there any ideological 
fear and distrust or any hardness of organization which cannot 
be overcome by sincere brotherly approaches and sincere co- 
operative understandings in matters of bread, of land and of 
freedom? bli 

And are we, who have been obliged to work out our freedom 
at every step, by some form of compromise with slavery within 
our midst, and in some form of modus vivendi with repressive 
monarchies, incapable now of working out a way of life and of 
life organization in cooperation with a people so deeply akin 
to us in all their hatred of tyranny and exploitation, and in all 
their hunger after freedom, as the Russian people? 

All our history tells us that those who say that this cannot be 
done commit an act of unfaith which is akin to blasphemy. It is 
precisely for such an undertaking that our nation was brought 
forth and nurtured by destiny. 

Let us then, with all our hearts and energy, go about this thing 
for which we were born. Let us throw off the hesitancies which 
grow out of our fears and give reign to our deep hunger for 
worldwide human understanding. Let us leave no doubt in any- 
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one’s mind that the world which we seek to organize includes the 
security, the freedom and the brotherly cooperation of the 
Russians. 

Let us put aside and repudiate that diplomatic fencing which 
for centuries has cursed the footsteps of international diplomacy; 
and let us, frankly approaching the Russians on the most funda- 
mental matters, say to them: ‘‘ Brothers, what is it that, in your 
judgment, you require for your security; and what is the nature 
and the outline of the cooperative program which, in your judg- 
ment, is required for the advancement of our human brothers 
all over the world ?’’ 

Let us then, reciprocally and honorably, lay down before them 
our best thought-out answers to these same questions. And then, 
let us sit down together, let us talk, sincerely, and let us precipi- 
tate decisions which embody the best possible workable com- 
promises within the framework of common purpose just as we 
did with our fellow states in the formation of these United 
States, and let the two of us, with all other states, as far as 
possible, embody these agreements in law and institutions which 
we mutually undertake to respect, to obey and to modify, in 
the light of experience, by agreed-upon procedures. 

That spirit of goodwill which, during the course of history, 
has made the very England from whom we revolted, now come 
to be among the best of our friends, and her descendants, the 
Canadians, such friends as we can trust without the protection 
of military force on either side of our frontier, is able to bring 
about the same happy results in our relations with Russia. 

Already, in the last sessions of the Assembly of the United 
Nations, we saw our first prophetic glimpse of that possibility. 

This is no time to be captured by the fears of our military 
men, however rational. It is a time to be captured by the faith 
which has made us the great free people that we are—a faith 
which is determined not only tc prevent the development of a 
powerful totalitarian peacetime army machine in our nation, but 
which is determined to undertake with all its might, an effort at 
realistic cooperation with Russia, Britain, France, China and 
all other countries, such as will enable them all to reduce and to 
subordinate their national armies to the overmastering civilian 
will of freedom-hungry people everywhere. 
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CONSCRIPTION: NEITHER NOW NOR EVER 


WILLIAM J. MILLOR 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


A GREAT many people will tell you, if you sound them out on 

military training, that of course they are in favor of it. It 
is just what the young men of the nation need! But when you 
explain what this means in the concrete—a year of compulsory 
peacetime military training for all ablebodied young men of ap- 
proximately eighteen years of age, under the authority of the 
Army and Navy and away from home and school—most of them 
change their tone. They express surprise and say that they do 
not favor that sort of military training at all. 

Yet this is precisely what military and Congressional leaders 
mean by military training. This is what they wrote into the 
Gurney-Wadsworth Bill (HR 1806) and the May Bill (HR 3947), 
and this is what they hope to make the law of the land. 

Therefore we can ill afford to beguile ourselves into thinking 
we are engaged in the agreeable pastime of a no-decision debate. 
We are faced with a definite, concrete proposal which would com- 
pletely change our American way of life. 


Tue Issuz or NATIONAL SECURITY 


It is a virtue of the Gurney-Wadsworth and the May Bills that 
they rest their case for Universal Military Training on the issue 
of national security. For this is a clear and a sound issue which 
every true American recognizes as of the highest importance. 
It is to be hoped that discussion and debate on the proposal will 
not for an instant lose sight of it. 

However, granted the rightful demand for national security ; 
granted, too, that the national policy of the future must provide 
permanently for adequate defense measures, and that this calls 
for a much larger peacetime Army and Navy—granted all this, 
two questions remain to be answered. The first is whether 
compulsory military training is the only way to guarantee the 
defense of our national security. The second is whether com- 
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pulsory military training is the American way to do it. An 
unqualified No is the answer to both questions. In fact, it may 
be said that compulsory military training is not the only way 
because it is not the American way. This puts the burden of 
proof where it belongs—on the proponents of compulsory military 
training. 

But let the negative side be heard. There are other effective 
ways of defending the security of the nation; for example, by 
increasing the number of strictly military and naval colleges, 
by modifying and extending the Army and the Navy R.0.T.C., 
by a sound and attractive program of voluntary recruitment. 
It will be objected that these means will not work. Such an 
objection, however, needs the proof of trial, and no trial has yet 
been made of these means. No doubt a compulsory and mass 
military system would be the easier method. Yet that does not 
at all prove it to be the only or the necessary method. 

Of even greater moment is the fact that compulsory military 
training as proposed is un-American and a threat to our demo- 
cratic way of life. It is un-American because it goes directly 
counter to our long-standing and sound traditions. In time of 
war or serious threat of war, it has been our tradition to invoke 
compulsory military service—as we did prior to this war by the 
Selective Service Act. But our tradition in peacetime has been 
to recruit Army and Navy personnel on a volunteer basis. Nor 
is it a fair objection to say that because in the past we have not 
recruited a volunteer army and navy strong enough to impress 
unfriendly nations, we cannot do so in the future. Our past 
policy, advisedly, has been to maintain a small navy and a smaller 
army. That we feel we must change that policy is no argument 
for compulsory military training; it is an argument for better 
planned and more aggressive methods of recruitment. 

Furthermore, the proposed legislation for compulsory military 
training is a threat to our democratic way of life. True, spon- 
sors of the proposal make much of the argument that it will 
defend our democratic way of life against our enemies on the 
outside. What they overlook is the damage it would do on the 
home front. It would inevitably set up a professional military 
system like those which have done so much harm in Germany and 
Japan. Of course we would never become like the Germans or 
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the Japanese! Then recall what happened in democratic France. 
Even a casual reading of the Gurney-Wadsworth and the May 
Bills will reveal that the proposed legislation would establish 
by law a military system almost identical with most of the Euro- 
pean systems of the past several generations. This sentence in 
the May Bill is particularly indicative of the type of military 
regime that would result: ‘‘Each trainee . . . shall be subject 
to such additional refresher training as may now or hereafter 
be prescribed by regulations promulgated by the President, or 
as may hereafter be prescribed by law.’’ It is no pacifist or 
alarmist attitude to see in such a system a real danger that our 
democracy may disintegrate within while it is being defended 
against threats from without. 


ARGUMENT By ACCUMULATION 


We can note an interesting fact. Whereas Congressional and 
military leaders, in the main, hold fast to the one argument of 
national defense, every other sponsor of military training as- 
sembles several or a dozen arguments. This may mean that they 
recognize the weakness of even their strongest argument. But it 
also tends to muddle our thinking, to deceive the public into 
imagining that the reasons in support of Universal Military 
Training are simply overwhelming. The very opposite is true. 
The arguments summarized and quoted above do not, either 
singly or by accumulation, justify peacetime military training. 

A large number of the arguments betray a tragic abandonment 
to the Federal government of the plain and primary duties of 
parents and schoolmen. Such are the arguments for physical 
fitness, for discipline and obedience, for vocational training, for 
moral and spiritual well-being and for a program of Americani- 
zation. The position of not a few public school educators is 
ironic as well. In the past they have entered pleas for more 
teachers and more money, and sometimes excused the bad job 
they were doing on the score that the schools were forced to 
assume many of the duties of parents. Now they seem anxious 
to turn the whole business over to their Uncle Sam. One of them 
wrote in the NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE (August 27) 
to this effect: We need compulsory military training because 
national security demands it, but we need it also because our 
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public school system is practically valueless in building boys into 
strong young men and because it is practically valueless in teach- 
ing youth the meaning of discipline. ‘‘Both the home and the 
school have betrayed boys and girls in the last two decades. . . . 
A year of compulsory military training, after high school and 
before college, will give us men who have stability of character.”’ 
This sounds very contrite. It would be better for the nation if 
it were accompanied by a firm purpose of amendment. The 
impression it leaves is that the Army and Navy qualify better 
than the schools as peacetime educators. 

A symptom of the muddled thinking that is being done for the 
people is the suggestion, as an alternative to military training, 
of a year of ‘national service.’’ There would be, roughly, two 
or three months of military training and nine or ten months of 
vocational training and education in democratic citizenship. 
Now, either we need 12 months of predominantly military train- 
ing as a necessary measure for defending our security or we do 
not. If we do not, there is no justification in anybody’s world 
for a year of ‘‘national service.’’ If only two or three months 
of military training are required for the defense of our security, 
let us have that and no more. For the real and only issue is 
this: What is absolutely necessary to defend the peace and secur- 
ity of future generations? It is certainly not met by handing 
over our youth—from home, church and school—to be voca- 
tionally and ideologically trained by the Government, principally 
because the Government will have on its hands permanent housing 
facilities for some 5,000,000 men when the war is over! 


NEITHER Now Nor Ever 


This should be our national motto in respect to compulsory 
military training. For the arguments advanced in favor of a 
system of military training, whether now or after the war, will 
not stand up before the simplest logic. The argument, for in- 
stance, that our wnpreparedness invited aggression by Germany 
and Japan misses the prime point that Germany’s and Japan’s 
policy of aggression was rather the natural result of their mili- 
taristic system. The hoary adage, ‘‘If you want peace, prepare 
for war,’’ has been thoroughly discredited by the history of the 
last half-century. By an inexorable process, armaments en- 
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gendered the very wars which they were supposed to stave off. 
We would be naive indeed to look for a different result if we 
were to ape Europe’s policy of peacetime military conscription. 

Equally untenable is the argument that military conscription 
is necessary for the preservation of our democracy. Rather it 
would surely undermine our democracy. We have remained a 
great nation, deeply imbued with democratic principles, largely 
because we have not allowed a system of militaristic regimentation 
to dull our ideals or destroy our will to fight for these ideals when 
they are threatened. If anyone doubts that regimentation is of 
the essence of a military system, let him ask the veterans of the 
last or of the present war. Where such regimentation in time of 
peace inevitably leads a nation, the history of Europe bears 
eloquent if melancholy witness. Only by playing the innocent 
can we maintain that it would not impair or destroy our own 
democratic way of life. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


There is no intention, in these rebuttals, of denying our need 
to guarantee the future peace and security of the nation. Rather 
the intention is to show that proponents of conscription falsely 
equate national security with a national military system. They 
are seemingly unaware that throughout the world conscription 
has become the symbol of militarism and of the ‘‘burden of arma- 
ments.’’ It is no mere technique for raising an army. It is an 
institution with a philosophy and a history. For more than a 
century it has been the core of the power politics which has pro- 
duced two world wars. The plain lesson of history, therefore, is 
this: A system in which each step to increase one’s security 
threatens that of his neighbor is a system which makes security 
impossible and war inevitable. Security cannot be attained 
through national military power. 

Nevertheless an astonishing fact is that our military experts 
are demanding a reserve force of 10 million men—at the rate of 
a million a year, to be raised by compulsory and universal mili- 
tary service! 

There is a whole series of astonishing suppositions : 

1. That our neighbors—our South American neighbors, for ex- 
ample—will not look upon such a force as a threat to their 
security. 
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2. That the existence of this force will be considered a bulwark 
of, rather than a blow to, world peace. 

3. That in raising this reserve on the basis of compulsory 
military service, the democratic traditions of the nation—personal 
security, liberty, independence of thought, ete.—will be essen- 
tially preserved ; that the morale and morals of the youth of the 
nation will suffer no evil effects. 

4. That the cost of maintaining a reserve of 10 million men, 
with all that implies, will not impose too heavy a burden upon 
a people already committed to the payment of high taxes for 
years to come. 

5. That a reserve of 10 million men—kept up to date by 
periodic refresher training—will not demand a far larger stand- 
ing army than General Marshall estimates; so large in fact as to 
set up the sort of officer caste that has proved an almost unmixed 
evil in the European system. 

6. That a year of compulsory military service, by taking a 
year out of the cycle of formal schooling, will not seriously affect 
the education of youth on the higher levels, with consequent hurt 
to the learned professions, technical services, social agencies, ete. 

No, you cannot equate national security with a national mili- 
tary system. It must be equated with a sound foreign policy 
resolutely put into effect and with an American system of enlist- 
ing a sufficient Army, Navy and Air Force to give fair warning 
to unfriendly nations. If our foreign policy and diplomatic 
leadership in times of peace at all measures up to the superb 
qualities of our strategy and leadership and fighting in time of 
war, we should not need to plot a military threat in the hope of 
defending our security. If we make half an effort to recruit, on 
a voluntary basis, the force needed for reasonable protection of 
our security, we will be serving both ourselves and the cause of 
a genuine world order. 











UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 


I" IS obvious from the discussion which has been going on that 

there is strong opposition among college educators to any kind 
of military training whatever, on spiritual, political, economic 
and educational grounds. If further evidence of this attitude is 
needed, we can turn to the statistics of a survey of the attitudes 
of institutional members of the Association of American Colleges, 
conducted by Dr. Guy E. Snavely in November 1946. The re- 
sults: 279 against, to 69 for, or a ratio of four to one, and 100 
doubtful. The Army and Navy agree that Universial Military 
Training might be inadvisable if a peaceful world were perma- 
nently assured, but they insist that while we hope for the best 
we must be prepared for the worst. 

On the other hand, even the bitterest opponents of military 
training must perceive that during the next few years the Army 
and Navy may find ample evidence of the dangers of attack from 
a potential enemy to persuade Congress that, despite the undesir- 
able elements in compulsory training, a reasonable-sized profes- 
sional army, navy, and air force must be backed up by an enor- 
mous trained reserve. If and when that time comes, higher edu- 
cation will have to cooperate. I would like to consider the 
present War Department plan with this possible development 
in mind, to decide whether it will produce the desired results 
with a minimum financial outlay, a minimum disturbance of the 
lives of individuals and institutions, and a minimum public re- 
sentment against bureaucratic dictatorship. 

I feel a personal friendliness toward military training, because 
I had four years of R.O.T.C. myself as a student, and more re- 
cently I was for ten years the president of an R.O.T.C. college 
which was very proud indeed of its unit—a volunteer unit, by 
the way. I know from experience as student and administrator 
that military training, at least when it is given in an educational 
institution, does not produce war-mongers who scan the news 
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headlines each morning eagerly hoping for an opportunity to kill 
their fellow men; on the contrary, it is likely to have exactly the 
opposite effect. The only negative criticism which I would ad- 
vance against the R.O.T.C. program is that it has not been stiff 
enough to hold its own with the traditional academic subjects; 
its teaching has too often been merely repetition of a textbook. 

The Navy has always insisted upon recruiting its personnel 
from volunteers, and the War Department admits freely that this 
would certainly be the best way, if they could secure sufficient 
numbers by that method. Suggestions that the pay be raised to 
make it attractive are met by the answer that already the pay is 
the highest in the world’s history. A married American army 
sergeant now receives in salary and perquisites a bit more than 
the average full professor in an American college. Further 
increases would become an absurdity and run the cost of main- 
taining a regular Army to fantastic proportions. In any case, it 
is the unsalaried reserves, not the regular Army, for which the 
Universal Military Training program is built. 

A PLAN FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, issued 
by the Public Relations Division of the War Department on 
October 2, 1946, asks that every able-bodied man be inducted into 
a six-months basic training on reaching 18 or high school gradua- 
tion, the induction to take place on quarterly dates to spread the 
load evenly over the year. The Army admits that during this 
period very little technical training can be given, that the major 
results will be indoctrination, establishing morale and discipline, 
learning to live and act together as a group rather than as isolated 
individuals. But these six-month periods, beginning every three 
months, upset the educational calendar considerably; the lucky 
student who is able to enter his training immediately after June 
graduation from high school will finish the six months in January, 
a poor time for entering college; and the majority of students 
will have to wait around until October or January or April to 
begin the basic period, and will therefore practically waste an- 
other half year. The Army cannot afford to cast aside the college 
calendar as affecting only a small minority, for the percentage 
of young men going on to college is rising rapidly toward one 
third of all who are graduated from high school, and in this 
group will probably fall 90 per cent of the officer material the 
Army is seeking to develop. 
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Why not, therefore, make the training period of three months 
duration, from June 15 to September 15 of each year? During 
the war the basic training period for actual combat was only 18 
weeks in many cases, and we well remember how second lieuten- 
ants were turned out at Fort Benning after an intensive 90 days. 
The Army began by insisting upon a full year; then the Ameri- 
ean Legion urged four months, and the Army came down to six; 
why not make a reasonable compromise at three? But, the 
Army argues, they need this extra time for induction, for physi- 
cal examinations, intelligence tests, records, issuing clothing and 
equipment, immunizing, interviewing, and classification leading 
to assignment. We can agree that these matters take time, and 
that even during the war our induction centers could not have 
handled the expected 750,000 men at one time; but why wait 
until after June 15 to take care of these matters? Why not 
use the facilities of the high schools during the spring before 
induction to complete all these preliminaries, so that actual train- 
ing could begin on June 15? This does not seem an unreason- 
able request. 

Again, the Army argues that it would be too expensive to keep 
a large training personnel in readiness, and then use them only 
during the three summer months. But some of these men would 
be needed for R.O.T.C. and National Guard work during the 
fall and winter, others would take care of the group who elected 
to continue with the training program for the full year, others 
would be busy handling the preliminaries for induction of the 
new group the following June. Also, if the R.O.T.C. students 
are required to come back for summer camps during their sum- 
mers in college, they can serve as the non-commissioned officers: 
for the basic training, and the number of permanent personnel 
can be kept ata minimum. The cost of these personnel was esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000 annually; half or more of this amount 
could be saved through limiting the program largely to the sum- 
mers. As to the maintenance of training camps, we can point 
to the experience of the National Guard over a long period of 
years, wherein the camps were open only in the summer months. 

If Americans are to keep their democracy—and the Army was 
established to help make democracy possible, not to hamper it— 
there must be a real option at the end of the three months, not 
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merely a choice of the branches of the service. We can easily 
understand how enlistment in any of the regular services for a 
three-year period, or assignment to West Point or Annapolis, or 
remaining in the training program for nine more months is 
sufficient to satisfy the training requirement. But for others 
who are not particularly happy in military life or who have other 
plans which should not be delayed, the options must be real ones. 
If the young man wishes to take a job and satisfy his training 
in the evenings, he should be urged to enlist in the National 
Guard for a four-year period, attend sessions two or three eve- 
nings a week, with an intensive field period of two weeks in the 
early summer or fall. If he wishes to become an officer in the 
Infantry or Artillery or Air Forces, his natural option would be 
attendance for four years at an R.O.T.C. college, where he would 
take the courses in military science as a regular part of his 
studies, and attend three or four summer camps to secure his 
commission; if the War Department pays for his tuition, room 
and board during this college period, it seems reasonable that in 
return he should agree to serve on active duty for at least a year 
following graduation or commissioning; if he in the main pays 
his own way, the year’s active service could be waived. If he 
wishes to serve his country in a scientific or professional capacity, 
as a physician, dentist, chaplain, engineer, lawyer, research scien- 
tist or teacher, his natural option might be to attend college and 
professional school without required military science courses, 
the requirement to be satisfied when he attains the professional 
degree or license. If it is educated personnel the Army wants, 
it does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the educational 
profession be asked to provide the education—not the Army. 
Here again, if the Army pays for the education, it might well ask 
for a year’s active service in recompense. Finally, if he wants 
to enter a skilled trade which has military value, such as that 
of electrician or motor mechanic, he might elect to enter appren- 
ticeship training on somewhat the same basis as the professional 
program, the requirement to be satisfied when he satisfactorily 
completes the apprenticeship. There might be various combina- 
tions to suit the individual needs; for example, National Guard 
units might be set up near college campuses so that students 
could take college work of their own choosing while serving a 
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four-year enlistment. In other words, we might have selective 
service in which there is really selection. 

Such cooperation with the educational institutions would not 
only save the Army considerable expense, but would also preserve 
the morale of the students and citizens. We continue to hope 
that Universal Military Training will not prove necessary ; but 
if it should become so, here are some practical ways in which the 
scheme can be improved. 


1. That the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training be instructed to consider every aspect of national 
security and all of the means through which it can be main- 
tained rather than being limited to a consideration of plans 
for universal military training. Its functions should in- 
elude: 


a. Conducting research to determine the minimum 
strength of the armed forces required for security 
and the means by which such a force can be re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis ; 

b. Formulating policies to assure the most effective use 
of manpower in event of a national emergency ; 

e. Developing plans for complete industrial mobiliza- 
tion in the event of war and assuring the mainten- 
ance of a skeletal production force especially in the 
new instruments of modern warfare. 


Pending the completion of such a comprehensive study, the com- 
mittee recommends: 


. 2. That Selective Service be continued until such a time as the 
requirements for occupation and other military responsi- 
bilty can be met by voluntary enlistment and that the quota 
be limited to the difference between the total strength of the 
armed forces authorized by the Congress and the number of 
men who volunteer. 


3. That every effort be expended to encourage voluntary enlist- 
ments for active duty possibly including extension of the 
. benefits of the education and training provisions of Public 
l Laws 16 and 346. 

} 4. That the Army establish by Congressional legislation a pro- 
, gram of ROTC similar to that now authorized for the Navy 


and that both programs be expended. 
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That the National Guard and the Enlisted Reserve Corps be 
reconstituted to provide for effective training for an ex- 
panded number of volunteers. 

That maximum utilization be made of existing military 
academies of both high school and college level. 

That military camps offer training to men who volunteer as 
trainees for stipulated periods of time not to exceed one 
year. Trainees shall not be subject to active duty. Such 
training programs should be of two types: (a) year-round 
voluntary programs including six months basic training and 
supplementary technical training in military establishments 
or civilian schools; and (b) three-month summer camps. 
Enlistees for the summer program would have the option of 
reenlistment for successive summers. Such camps would 
provide basic military training for the trainees and leader- 
ship experience for ROTC and NROTC students. 








SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE COLLEGES 


MARK H. INGRAHAM 
DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


T IS a misfortune that titles are assigned before speeches are 
written. Our benevolent Executive Director told me to take 
about twenty minutes to discuss Social Security in relation to the 
staffs of the member colleges. He also hinted in terms even an 
administrator could not mistake, that some of these twenty min- 
utes could be salvaged from total loss by the incorporation of the 
report of the Commission on Insurance and Annuities. If he had 
let me choose the title, it would have been, ‘‘The Plans of Mice 
and Men.’’ 

It would seem useless to discuss the relation of our colleges to 
the Social Security program of the Federal Government without 
a picture of the retirement status of our faculty members and 
the varying degrees of success that the changing efforts to im- 
prove this status have attained. 

Let us get a running start by reviewing the conditions that 
existed 50, 40, 30, 20 and 10 years ago. 

In 1897, there was practically no retirement system in effect in 
American colleges. Those who retired in that year faced a steady 
increase in prices which, in a decade, would amount to 40%. 
With all due recognition of the neighborly conditions under which 
faculty members then lived, of the protection afforded by the 
larger number of children they had, and of the perhaps shorter 
expectation of life, conditions were deplorable. The professor’s 
life was frugal and frequently his old age impoverished. Colleges 
often prolonged out of pity for the professor a teaching career 
that should have been terminated out of pity for the student. In 
the ensuing decade, Andrew Carnegie stated that ‘‘the least re- 
warded of all professions is that of a teacher in our higher edu- 
eational institutions.”’ 

By 1907, however, Carnegie had not only made the above state- 
ment, but he had established the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, a major purpose of which was to pay 
pensions to professors retiring from ‘‘accepted’’ institutions. 
However, most colleges were not ‘‘accepted.’’ The desire to be- 
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come ‘‘accepted’’ formed a pressure, not only to raise the stand- 
ards, but also to modify the control of many institutions. The 
pensions were purely pensions and no contractual relations ex- 
isted between the Foundation, and either the college or the pro- 
fessor. However, for a significant number of institutions and 
individuals, a very great betterment of the retirement situation 
had occurred. A betterment that made either the return to 
former conditions in ‘‘accepted”’ institutions or the continuation 
of current conditions in other colleges intolerable. 

In ‘‘accepted’’ institutions, professors of long service might 
retire at 65 on approximately half pay, plus $400, without having 
made any financial contribution to the system. Prices would for 
about eight years remain stable and then quickly rise. For those 
on the Carnegie list, this was an ideal time to retire. It was also 
a time when many professors felt their future to be more secure 
than it turned out to be. 

By 1917, many more institutions had been ‘‘accepted’’; also, 
these institutions were growing. The rules of the Foundation’ 
were essentially unchanged. This was, however, the last such 
year. Those in the ‘‘accepted’’ institutions were soon to realize 
that they would have substantially to modify their plans for 
retirement. This result was inevitable. The Carnegie Foundation 
could not possibly meet the expectations of those in ‘‘accepted”’ 
institutions in 1917, let alone continue to add new institutions to 
the list and care for the growth of those already on it. 1919 was 
just around the corner with an enormous growth in faculties as 
well as a rise in salary scales to meet the already increased cost 
of living. Moreover, professors lived surprisingly long. For 
three years prices would continue to rise sharply and then break 
rapidly downward. 

By 1927, the list of prospective Carnegie pensioners had long 
been closed as of 1915. For those reaching 65 after 1923, the 
benefits had been cut but not even then as sharply as became the 
case in 1929, the date of the last such decrease. However, a new 
and very important development had taken place, the establish- 
ment of the T.I.A.A. Through its plan of annuities, many col- 
leges were establishing joint contributory systems that were ex- 
pected ultimately to secure better retirement allowances than 
had been true under the Carnegie pensions. True, half of this 
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would be contributed by the professor, but this was a source of 
strength as well as of self-respect. A professor contributing 5% 
of his salary, and the college the same amount, could if he re- 
ceived $2,000 per year, starting at 28 and gradually rising to a 
salary of $5,000 at 45, retire at 65 with an annuity of about $3400, 
or at 70 with an annuity of about $5500. There were various 
ways of receiving somewhat less but giving more ample protection 
toone’s family. The first such man to retire at 70 will still teach 
until 1963. Those retiring earlier would have accumulated less 
but, if under the Carnegie System, would still have very substan- 
tial benefits. States were beginning to establish better teacher- 
retirement systems. For the next decade, prices would decrease ; 
also, many investments would go ‘‘sour.”’ 

By 1937 the Carnegie benefits for those retiring under that sys- 
tem were down to a maximum of $1500 per year. In spite of that, 
it would be a number of years before the total annual expendi- 
ture under the Carnegie plan would reach a peak. Interest rates 
had fallen so that new contracts with the T.I.A.A. or other com- 
panies would yield considerably less than those issued in 1927. 
The coverage of the colleges by public systems or by contracts 
with the T.I.A.A. or private life insurance companies had greatly 
improved. During the next decade, prices would fall for two 
years and then rise with increasing speed. 

Now, in 1947, annuity contracts with the T.I.A.A. are such that 
the amount of the annuity one will receive is only partially deter- 
mined when contributions are initiated. If present conditions 
continue, a man starting now to teach with the salary record 
described above, would receive a little over 50% of the amount 
guaranteed by the contracts issued in 1927. Prices are at an 
unprecedentedly high level, approached only during the last 50 
years by those of 1920. 

A great and largely successful effort has been made for 50 years 
to establish satisfactory retirement systems for our colleges. The 
proportion of American faculties covered by such systems has 
constantly increased. The accomplishment is magnificent and 
yet falls far short of the goal. It would seem that the aim has 
been to provide an income of about 50% of a man’s pre-retirement 
salary at 65, and considerably better than that if the retirement 
is as late as 70. For a few years the Carnegie pensions provided 
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this for a limited number of persons, and for a few years many 
colleges adopted plans using the T.I.A.A. contracts which, if 
conditions had remained constant, would have yielded such annui- 
ties. In general, however, this aim has not been attained. The 
reasons are obvious. In order to form a plan that by contribu. 
tions through the active period of life will provide a certain level 
of protection in old age, one must have a knowledge of the life 
expectancy of retiring professors, a stable interest rate and a 
stable price and salary level. In the last 20 years, the assump- 
tions as to the longevity of annuitants has had to be revised, as 
Pritchett is said to have said, ‘‘those damn professors live for- 
ever.’’ Interest rates have fallen, and during the end of the 
period a tremendous increase in the cost of living has taken place, 

Those colleges that can afford to do so should consider aiding 
staff members who have retired or are about to retire. 

All colleges should consider possible changes in their retire- 
ment plans. Under present conditions annual payments of 15- 
20% of salary would be necessary to secure adequate annuities 
at 65. In typical cases, each additional year of service after 65 
adds about 10% to the retirement annuity. 

One of the most effective measures, if possible, would be to 
include colleges under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance por- 
tion of a Social Security Act. 

The Social Security Act is far from perfect but the ideals it 
represents are compelling. Two of its chief faults are reasons 
for the colleges to be included. 

First: The limitations of the coverage are such as to produce 
major inequities. With many persons moving ix and out of 
covered occupations, a definition of those insured by the system 
was made in terms of the proportion of time they were covered. 
Of those who have contributed to the system, about 40% are not 
insured. Many of these will acquire insured status but many 
others will lose it. Those who move from covered occupations to 
the employ of our colleges jeopardize the benefits they might 
receive from Social Security. If non-profit institutions are to be 
covered, acceptable terms for qualifying for benefits should be 
established for their employees, terms not based solely on occupa- 
tion since 1936. Since the risk of losing benefits for those covered 
is decreased by the coverage of employment in the country as 4 
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whole, it is important to the colleges, if their staffs are included 
that other non-covered classes also be included, in particular, 
Federal and State employees. This may prove a difficult task to 
accomplish. 

Under present conditions, it would seem only just to warn 
prospective employees of possible loss of Social Security status. 

A second fault of the Social Security system is the deplorable 
lack of clarity in regard to the tax methods used to support the 
system. It would seem that the act contemplated payroll taxes 
that would pay current expenses of the system, and through in- 
vested reserves care for the accruing liabilities. The present taxes 
while more than paying for current expenses are totally inade- 
quate to build up reserves to meet the liabilities already incurred. 
It would seem that the security of the system depends on the 
general taxing power of the Federal Government, and that in all 
probability taxes on wages will be only one of the sources used 
to meet the obligations created by the Social Security Act. If all 
classes of society are to be taxed for old age security, the coverage 
should be as broad as possible. This points to the conclusion that 
if the colleges need, as they do, to increase the retirement annui- 
ties of their staffs, the cheapest way for the colleges to care for 
a portion of this incrase is by being included in the Social Secur- 
ity system. It is a means by which the Scotch, always prevalent 
in educational matters, may satisfy their business instincts and 
their social consciences simultaneously. 

As to the insurance of staff members during active service, it 
should be noted that the Carnegie pension plan also provided 
widow benefits. The T.I.A.A. contracts provide accumulations 
which, as they approach maturity, are very substantial, and there 
are survivor’s benefits under Social Security. In one respect, 
such insurance is totally inadequate. None of these plans gives 
substantial protection to the dependents of a man who dies young. 
For educational, as well as other social reasons, this protection 
is important to the colleges. Plans of group life insurance, espe- 
cially designed to protect the younger staff members, in my 
op:nion, should be established in American colleges. 

I wish to discuss briefly the relation of our colleges to unem- 
ployment compensation. At the start, the colleges opposed inclu- 
sion under any of the provisions of the Social Security Act. Most 
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of us have come to regret that opposition, as it relates to Old Age 
and Survivor’s Insurance. As an association, we are still officially 
opposed to inclusion under Unemployment Compensation. From 
a business point of view, the distinction between the two portions 
of the Act seemed clear. Benefits under the Old Age and Sur. 
vivor’s Insurance would not be paid for wholly by the charges 
against institutions and their employees. Hence, the benefit was 
greater than the expense. Unemployment Compensation is paid 
for by charges against employers, and with little unemployment 
in the academic field, the benefits might be disproportionately 
small as compared to the expense. 

This analysis is too simple. 

Most of us believe that enrolment, and hence, employment, will 
remain far above the prewar level. However, I believe that we 
will pass through a postwar peak that will be followed by a reces- 
sion in enrolment and employment, even if only a drop to the 
present figures. Moreover, the type of emergency appointments 
we have made to both academic and non-academic staffs will lead 
to later adjustments. Unemployment in the academic world may 
not be an uncommon phenomenon in the near future. 

Secondly, the States have almost uniformly adopted ‘‘experi- 
ence rating’’ as a basis for unemployment taxes. By this system, 
organizations in which unemployment is low pay less. 

The conclusion, therefore, that colleges would pay unduly for 
benefits received, if they were included under Unemployment 
Compensation, is open to question. 

Since there are 48 systems rather than one system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, and the provisions of these vary from State 
to State, it would take a detailed study to determine what is the 
wise policy for colleges. This study should be made. However, 
it would seem that the question is an open one and that while the 
matter is being studied, the association should not continue to be 
on record as opposing the inclusion of colleges under the Unem- 
ployment Compensation System. 

I may add my own conviction that the Social Security Act 
represents a great, if somewhat faltering step, to satisfy a real 
social need, and that the place of American colleges is in the 
midst of the movement, helping to guide it intelligently and 
further it aggressively, not in a position of cool aloofness. 
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I also wish to make clear that the needs for Social Security on 
the part of our non-academic employees are as real as in the case 
of our faculty members. The method of meeting these needs may 
in some cases be different. The educational reasons for doing ‘so 
are not as pressing as in the case of faculty members, but in all 
other ways the social obligation to provide for such security is as 
great. 

I must take sole responsibility for the foregoing. However, it 
forms an introduction to the report of the Commission on Insur- 
ance and Annuities, and that report will form a summary of this 
talk. It was impossible for President Case and President Butter- 
field to see this report prior to its presentation. It forms the 
unanimous report of the other members of the Commission. 











WAR SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EpucATION, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


(COLLEGE administrators have made a manful effort to secure 

- urgently needed educational facilities from Government war 
surplus property. Some of them have become disillusioned if 
not disgruntled in the face of shifting Federal policies and vacil- 
lating administrative practices which delay or prevent the actual 
transfer of buldings and equipment sorely needed for veterans. 
and other students. It is not my purpose to justify, to condemn, 
or even to explain this tangled skein of events. 

My essential purpose is to make an interim report to members 
of the Association of American Colleges on an educational facil- 
ities program for veterans which the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion administers for the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This program was authorized by the Mead bill which, in 
August 1946, Congress enacted as Public Law 697. To providea 
frame of reference for the report, I shall review at some length 
the surplus property activities of voluntary educational organiza- 
tions, the Federal Public Housing Authority, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and State Educational Agencies for Surplus Property. 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS 
It would be hard to overestimate the salutary influence of 


leaders in state, regional and national educational associations in 


shaping surplus property and other Federal postwar plans for 
aiding colleges and universities with their reconversion problems. 
Their viewpoints are embedded in both basic legislation and Gov- 
ernment administrative policies. Most of this work has been 
done under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
and the National Education Association. No member of the 
Council has been more active than the Association of American 
Colleges, and no individual has been more effective than its able 
and experienced Executive Director. 

When war surplus property was first made available to schools 
and colleges by owning agencies, schoolmen in procuring it used 
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most of the techniques ascribed to rugged individualists in pri- 
vate business. Representatives of voluntary educational associa- 
tions have been most helpful in bringing a semblance of approved 
social behavior into what was becoming a highly individualistic 
enterprise. At the same time their counsel and co-operation have 
encouraged Federal disposal agencies to simplify procedures re- 
quired of colleges seeking to qualify for surplus property. 

Two examples of the work of educational leaders should pro- 
vide sufficient illustration: first, educators helped stop the too 
rugged individualists by an arrangement which requires an edu- 
cational institution to be approved by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the State Educational Agency for Surplus Property 
before it is eligible to secure surplus educational facilities either 
through donation or purchase at a discount; second, in the FPHA 
Veterans’ Housing Program, policies governing allocations and 
contracts with colleges were worked out in conference with the 
housing committee of the American Council on Education under 
the able chairmanship of Arthur S. Adams, Vice President of 
Cornell University. This committee also represents the profes- 
sion in counseling the Office of Education and the Federal Works 
Agency in the administration of Public Law 697. 


FPHA Hovusine ror VETERANS 


By summer of 1945, it was evident that demobilized servicemen 
would overtax college student housing. By the fall semester of 
1946, a rapidly rising tide of enrolment brought an all-time high 
of over 2,000,000 students, more than half of whom were veterans. 
To further complicate the situation, one fourth of the veterans 
were married and ten per cent of this group had one child or 
more. 

To aid colleges in meeting the unprecedented strain on student 
housing facilities, especially for married veterans, the Congress, 
in December 1945, made the first of two appropriations to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for dismantling, removing 
and re-erecting temporary housing for veterans and their families. 
Approximately half of the $445,000,000 appropriated was allo- 
cated for housing on college campuses. FPHA has accepted 
commitments to provide approximately 101,500 temporary build- 
ings at educational institutions. Roughly 51,800 of these accom- 
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modations were to be family dwellings and 49,700 dormitory type 
units. Approximately 57,500 of the 101,500 units were com- 
pleted by January 7, 1947. At that time, another 39,300 were 
under construction but work on 1,000 of these units had been 
suspended for a lack of funds. Similar suspensions had been 
made earlier on 2,000 structures and contracts were being negoti- 
ated on the remaining 2,500 units. 

Unless the 80th Congress provides additional funds, FPHA 
will not be able to complete its commitments to provide tem- 
porary living quarters for veterans at educational institutions, 
Tentative official estimates indicate that $13,000,000 will be re- 
quired to complete FPHA college housing commitments. 

This regrettable situation has been brought about, among other 
causes, by sharp rises in labor costs since commitments were made 
to most colleges, by strikes and other labor disturbances, by an 
acute shortage of critical materials in Government surplus and 
by inept management practices. Whatever the cause at an indi- 
vidual campus, the end result has been headaches and chagrin for 
FPHA, disappointment and irritation for college officials, and 
discomfort, higher costs or lost opportunity for veterans. It 
is of course recognized that in its effort to provide temporary in- 
structional buildings on college campuses, the Veterans Educa- 
tional Facilities Program faces similar hazards. 

Inu addition to the housing it contracted to finance, the FPHA 
added to the potential supply of student housing 33,500 strue- 
tures which were given to colleges that were able and willing to 
remove .and re-erect them at their own expense. Many colleges 
that accepted buildings under these conditions have since found 
the reconversion expense prohibitive and the buildings still stand 
on military and other Federal sites. As a matter of fact the 
Federal Works Agency has been able under P. L. 697 to help some 
colleges complete the re-erection of buildings made available by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. And in passing I may 
say that, on a finding of need made by our field staff, FWA is 
also able to transfer to educational institutions non-residential 
structures for removal without expense to the Government. The 
War Assets Administration has made this possible by transfer- 
ring to FWA more buildings than the appropriation for P. L. 697 
will reconstruct. 
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FEDERAL-STATE SURPLUS PROPERTY AGENCIES 


Both prior to and following the passage of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act in 1944, personnel in the U. 8. Office of Education de- 
voted considerable time and effort to the development of tenta- 
tive plans for assuring participation by educational institutions 
in the distribution of surplus war property. Educators in gen- 
eral agreed and succeeded in 1945 in convincing the Surplus 
Property Administration that the disposal of surplus educational 
facilities was a specialized and complex professional task. As 
a result, it retained the services of the U. 8. Office of Education 
through a Division of Surplus Property Utilization financed by 
the disposal agency but administered by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

In order to maintain defensible Federal relationships and to 
secure a broad and equitable distribution of surplus property 
becoming available to educational claimants, it seemed desirable 
for each State to accept responsibility for all local functions in 
the program. At the suggestion of the Commissioner to the 
Governor of each State, a State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property was established in each of the states by executive action 
or by the legislature. 

The chief responsibility of the Division of Surplus Property 
Utilization in the U. S. Office of Education in the WAA discount 
sales program is at present confined to the real property disposal 
program and to the planning of special programs for the sale of 
certain long supply items of surplus property to educational 
claimants at nominal prices. 

In March 1946, the War Department and Navy Department 
requested the U. S. Office of Education to assist in their respec- 
tive donation programs by screening all institutional requests 
and approving them on the basis of eligibility, need and utiliza- 
tion. The Division of Surplus Property Utilization accepted this 
responsibility and secured a liberalization of donation policies. 
Drastic reductions in military personnel caused the U. S. Office 
of Education to accept the responsibility of locating, screening, 
freezing and allocating the items of equipment the armed services 
were willing to donate to schools and colleges. Thus the field 
representatives of the U. S. Office of Education, with the assis- 
tance of ‘‘accredited assistants’’ working on a volunteer basis in 
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each state, locate educationally useful property and allocate it 
among states for fair distribution by the State Educational Agen- 
cies to schools and colleges having the greater need. 

The Office does not have sufficient staff to compile cumulative 
data on the nature and amounts of all types of property secured 
or on the proportions of it received by the several types and levels 
of educational institutions in a state. However, in the four. 
month period since the liberalized donation programs were inaug.- 
urated, approximately $65,000,000 worth of Army and Navy 
excess property has been located, screened and made available to 
educational institutions in 48 states and the District of Columbia, 


VEFP UNpEr Pustic Law 697 


Now comes the program for which I have an immediate respon- 
sibility, namely, the Veterans Educational Facilities Program 
authorized by Public Law 697. The Act authorizes the U. §. 
Commissioner of Education to determine, upon request from an 
educational institution, whether there exists or impends an acute 
shortage of educational facilities required for persons engaged in 
a program of education under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. If the Commissioner’s representative makes a finding of 
need for buildings and equipment, the Federal Works Agency* is 
authorized to fill it without expense to the school or college, when 
and as facilities are transferred to it by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. Congress has authorized FWA to spend $100,000,000 
for the purposes of the Act and has appropriated $75,000,000 of 
the sum for immediate use. 

Public Law 697 indicates that the Commissioner of Education 
and the Federal Works Administrator are to deal individually 
with educational institutions. With 1,700 colleges and perhaps 
half as many precollegiate vocational schools and public school 
systems likely to participate in the program, it seemed necessary 
to have a decentralized administrative arrangement if needs were 
to be determined rapidly and effectively. Consequently, the 
Office of Education placed in each of the nine regional offices of 
the Federal Works Agency a staff of men qualified and authorized 
to make findings of need without referring each case to Wash- 

*FWA’s Bureau of Community Facilities actually administers the 


Agency’s responsibility under P. L. 697, but to save space only the name or 
initials of the parent organization will be used. 
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ington for review. This arrangement also permits our repre- 
sentatives to work side by side with the FWA staff that has im- 
mediate responsibility for supplying educational facilities for 
which findings are made. Five months experience with this ad- ~ 
ministrative arrangement has been very satisfactory to the two 
co-operating Federal agencies, and I have been assured by many 
college officials that they appreciate the opportunity this arrange- 
ment provides for direct personal contact with authorized Fed- 
eral officials. 

Through the co-operation of several professional and Govern- 
mental groups interested in the project, we have been able to 
devise a fairly simple form for the use of educational institu- 
tions in justifying their needs. The same counsel has stimulated 
us to keep ‘‘Government red tape’’ to a minimum in the other 
paper work and administrative procedures required of partici- 
pating institutions. It was the judgment of those interested in 
VEFP that findings of need could not be made by a set of quan- 
titative standards or qualitative criteria administered by nine 
more or less independent groups of educational officers. There- 
fore, instead of relying on detailed administrative procedures 
which probably would have been administered uniformly and 
mechanically, it was decided to select men of ability and exper- 
ience in college administration and to ‘‘give them their heads’’ in 
using common sense principles and policies in making findings of 
need. This arrangement, of course, has been supplemented by 
constant oral and written consultation with me, an assistant 
director, and a statistical analyst who constitute the professional 
staff of the project in Washington. 

Perhaps you are more interested in what VEFP is achieving 
than in how it is organized and administered. At the close of 
business on January 3, 1947, we had received 1,257 Justification 
of Need forms from schools and colleges. We had expected that 
by the end of the year, most institutions that intended to do so 
would have filed their statement of need. These forms, however, 
are still being received at the rate of approximately 50 per week. 

Our nine groups of educational officers have made findings on 
1,026 Justifications of Need. In addition to classroom equipment 
—which will be reported on later—this group of institutions had 
requested temporary buildings for educational purposes which 
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in the aggregate approximated 22,165,000 square feet of floor 
space. This figure is net space and must be increased by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent to provide for corridors, closets, wash rooms 
and the like. This would increase the floor space requested to 
a gross of 26,598,000 square feet. The VEFP field staffs screened 
the 1,026 requests and made findings wherever it was determined 
that an acute shortage of such facilities required for veterans 
existed or impended. They made findings for 13,160,000 square 
feet of usable floor space or a gross area of 15,792,000 square 
feet. The large gap between requests and findings is accounted 
for largely by the failure of some institutional representatives 
to understand that residential housing was not included and that 
other housing was limited to urgently needed temporary struc- 
tures required for veterans. 

We have taken steps to insure an equitable distribution of edu- 
cational facilities among the states. The $75,000,000 appro- 
priation has been allotted according to the ratio the veterans of a 
state bore to the total number of veterans in the United States. 
In keeping with this principle, at the close of business on January 
3, 1947, FWA had processed 754 Justifications of Need and had 
arranged to provide educational housing estimated to cost $53,- 
537,950. The Federal Works Agency estimates that the maxi- 
mum building space it can provide with $75,000,000 is 12,245,000 
square feet. This calculation is based on a unit cost of approxi- 
mately $6.00 per square foot. If the 80th Congress appropriates 
for the program the $25,000,000 authorized by the 79th Congress, 
FWA should be able to provide an additional 4,259,000 square 
feet of space. 

The figures in the above paragraph indicate rather clearly that 
funds now available will scarcely provide for three fourths of the 
findings already made. The ratio will not improve if all of the 
funds authorized are set against justifications of need now on file 
and on which findings have not yet been made. The gap will 
be even greater when total funds are matched with the findings 
our educational officers have or will certify as being needed to 
meet an acute shortage. A field staff forecast indicates that find- 
ings for an additional 7,250,000 square feet of floor space— 
23,000,000 in all—will be made before the program closes. If 
the Federal Works Agency is to supply these structures approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of additional appropriation will be required. 
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The gap between needs and available funds should be empha- 
sized at this time so that college officials will not be disappointed 
or disgruntled if the Federal Works Agency is unable with its 
present and potential appropriations to build all of the housing 
for which we have made findings of need. It should be remem- 
bered that the Office of Education was authorized to make find- 
ings in terms of emergency need rather than in terms of available 
money. We have tried to make this point clear in all of our 
negotiations and especially at the time we notified an institution 
of the finding that had been made for it. 

From the discussion to this point, one might infer that the edu- 
cational facilities available to institutions that provide programs 
of education for veterans are limited to temporary housing for 
instructional and related purposes. On the contrary, Public 
Law 697 makes provisions for the transfer of all types of educa- 
tional equipment for which we make a finding of need and which 
FWA can secure from the War Assets Administration. The 
VEFP has been able to secure a greater variety and amount of 
equipment than has heretofore been available to educational in- 
stitutions. This has been made possible by FWA having a pro- 
curement priority that is exceeded only by that of Federal 
agencies that procure equipment for their own use and by the 
preference given veterans for individual purchases. As is true 
of buildings, the equipment provided under P. L. 697 is without 
cost to participating educational institutions. 

Despite the high priority of the Federal Works Agency, it has 
not been able to get many kinds of educational equipment that 
are in critical shortage in WAA surplus and practically nonexis- 
tent in the open market. ‘the regulations of WAA of course 
require that items in short supply be reserved for preferential 
buyers, namely, those holding CPA or Housing Expediter 
urgency certificates, veterans and Federal agencies when making 
purchases for their own use. Obviously, equipment in these cate- 
gories could not be transferred without any cost to FWA for dis- 
tribution to educational institutions, even if it were urgently re- 
quired to meet the educational needs of veterans. After con- 
siderable negotiation with CPA and WAA, through the good 
offices of Dr. John R. Steelman, then Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, an arrangement was made which 
permits educational institutions that qualify under VEFP regu- 
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lations to purchase certain categories of equipment at 95 per cent 
discount. These categories of equipment are listed in CPA Di- 
rection 23 to Priority Regulation 13 and in WAA Order 6 to 
Regulation 14, each of which was issued on October 4, 1946, and 
unless extended will expire March 31, 1947. 

Copies of these directives have been sent to all college presi- 
dents, to Chief State School Officers and to many other school 
officials. The educational facilities made available for what 
amounts to the cost of care and handling plus transportation in- 
clude such categories of machinery and equipment as those used 
for instructional purposes in metal working, wood working, elec- 
tricity, business education, the natural sciences and engineering. 
It includes also such general equipment as that used in heating 
plants, classrooms, auditoriums, laboratories and offices. 

An institution cannot procure equipment under the plan just 
described unless it can justify its need for such equipment for use 
in a program of education for veterans as prescribed by P. L. 
697. This means that it must submit a list of the equipment to be 
purchased and information on which a finding of need for it 
can be made. The school or college may then send purchase 
orders to the Federal Works Agency to be certified and for- 
warded to the WAA warehouse where the equipment may be 
located. 

On January 3, 1947, approximately 5,000 purchase orders 
covering 500,000 items of equipment had been certified to WAA. 
The fair value of this equipment delivered was in excess of 
$5,000,000. Through ready access to WAA officials and by 
prompt action, VEFP has been able to secure all of the equip- 
ment and furnishings in OPA offices throughout the nation. We 
accepted this equipment at its OPA location and arranged for 
near-by schools and colleges to move it directly to their own build- 
ings. The War Assets Administration certainly can point to 
its handling of OPA equipment as one example of prompt and 
socially useful disposal of surplus property. 

As we go forward with the Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program, I hope that our own staff and that of the Federal Works 
Agency will continue to have your co-operation and understand- 
ing. We pledge you a continuance of our best efforts to provide 
a prompt and justifiable administration of the law we are author- 
ized to administer. 








THE PARADOX OF UNESCO 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
PRESIDENT, HUNTER COLLEGE 


AN ETTLED Wellington once wrote that ‘‘the British public 

knows very little of what our Army is. Many of them think 
it very like a fleet. One of these is our most Gracious Sovereign. ”’ 
And no doubt the first thing to say about UNESCO, sorrowingly 
and not irately, is that most people haven’t the foggiest notion of 
what it is planning to do. The label seems to suggest a harmless 
aggregation of professors feasting on glimpses of Utopia and 
proceeding afterward to exchange dissertations. Perhaps the 
supreme and least understood paradox of modern civilization is 
that while it has managed on the one hand to employ a fanatical 
reverence for national cultures as a goad to wars of unparalleled 
savagery, it has on the other hand succeeded in making any 
attempt to discuss cultural co-operation as a vitally important 
instrument of peace seem vaguely idealistic and remote from 
practical statesmanship. 

Yet we have only to look at a few simple facts about contempo- 
rary foreign policy in order to see that UNESCO is as realistic 
as a bill of lading or an audit. Formidable amounts of effort and 
money are now being expended by all the leading nations on pro- 
grams of cultural relations. Libraries, book stores, publications, 
institutes, schools, radio programs, films—all these and more 
are being lavishly supported by alert and astute foreign offices. 
From expertly edited Communist journals in France to the 
Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City and to the still con- 
tinuing efforts of Italy to maintain its cultural institutes in 
Roumania may seem a far cry, but these and many thousands of 
similar ventures combine to form a pattern of cultura! competi- 
tion which is beyond any question as significant a phenomenon 
as economic rivalry itself. The Government of the United States 
lags far behind other great powers in this contest. In some 
Balkan countries, for example, we have four cultural representa- 
tives to Russia’s four thousand. Yet even so the bill which the 
American people are now paying for their share in the world’s 
cultural relations enterprise is a tidy sum, indeed. 
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Conceivably we may estimate what all this means in the light 
of a few simple illustrations. Who will doubt, for instance, that 
Goethe, Duerer and Beethoven are among the greatest of German 
assets, all the more invaluable because they cannot be turned over 
to an alien property custodian? If Germany is permitted to sur. 
vive and in a measure prosper, it can thank to a large extent these 
-and other incarnations of its creative genius. Conversely, I be- 
lieve, it may be said that if American insight into Japanese 
culture had been deeper and clearer, we would never have passed 
the fateful Exclusion Act which did so much to embitter the 
people of Japan and foster the pernicious influence of the Samu- 
rai. And if one now goes on to translate familiar experiences 
such as these into terms of the modern scientific spirit and to 
reflect on what may happen if we either overnationalize scientific 
reputations or exclude some peoples from sharing freely in the 
liberating endeavor of science, one surely sees loom up factors of 
ultimate ominous importance for the future of mankind. 

It is with such very real, quite tangible things as these that 
existing national cultural relations programs are concerned. And 
UNESCO, as I see it, springs from the burning conviction that 
the nations must now be persuaded to divert an increasingly 
large amount of the support they are giving such programs to a 
joint international enterprise in cultural co-operation. Unless 
cultural imperialism is to become a serious and even a fatal threat 
to human stability, something impressive must be done to offer 
all significant cultural values freely in a friendly market—to 
agree, for example, that because the culture of the Western World 
is great, it does not by any manner of means follow that the cul- 
ture of China is not also great. Let us be specific. If 50 per cent 
of the talent and funds about to be expended by various countries 
on propagandistic broadcasts to foreign lands could be turned 
over to a World Radio Foundation associated with UNESCO so 
that the peoples of the earth could be introduced to each other in 
terms of what is finest in their cultural achievement, a road to 
understanding would be cleared which might—not immediately 
but in the end—lead to peace in the hearts and minds of men. 

Such a Radio Foundation was discussed at the Paris Confer- 
ence of UNESCO. Before I comment, however, on the program 
adopted there, I should like to state that like all other gatherings 
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held to date under the auspices of the United Nations it was quite 
as much a struggle for position as it was an endeavor to find a 
formula of co-operation. The Russians, to be sure, were not 
present, except possibly in so far as the spokesman for Yugoslavia 
may have taken a cue from points East. Yet they were always 
just outside the door, as it were, by reason of the fateful fact that 
unless the Soviets come in, there will probably be no way of miti- 
gating the most dangerous of all contemporary ideological rival- 
ries; Even among the powers which were present, there was a 
good deal of thrust and parry behind the scenes, none of which 
could obscure the circumstance that most of the smaller nations 
were quite unblushingly eager to follow the leadership of the 
United States. Indeed, one always wrestled with the temptation 
that UNESCO could become, if we suffered it to become, a most 
valuable instrument of American cultural policy. 

‘But very honestly the American Delegation and the Depart- 
ment of State, with which it was associated, struggled to clear the 
air for truly international thinking. Obviously the program to 
be devised could not differ greatly in form from the major up-to- 
date national cultural relations programs. The material to be 
utilized is pretty much the same, and the techniques to be em- 
ployed do not deviate greatly. UNESCO’s is merely a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to evoke a new spirit and establish a revolution- 
ary goal. We were trying to create not new pots and pans but 
a new fire. Unless one concentrates on this major truth, the pro- 
gram itself will probably not appear to possess great and electri- 
fying novelty. Nor could one expect to erect, as a challenge to 
the mounting structures of competitive cultural imperialism, a 
new empire of the human mind in a single day or with a dozen 
strokes of the pen. We said therefore at Paris that UNESCO 
was not itself to be a reseach institution. Just as during the 
war the problem of atomic fission was solved by Government 
co-ordination of existing laboratories, so also are the basic human 
cultural situations the subject-matter of learned and creative 
thought in all countries, which thought needs only to be co-ordi- 
nated and brought to focus on vital issues. The Paris Conference 
therefore attempted to establish basic patterns of correlation in 
education, the natural and social sciences, the arts and the 
humanities. It arranged for conferences, exchanges of persons 
and materials, joint studies and collaboration with existing inter- 
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national learned organizations. It also suggested a number of 
potentially significant issues for consideration, such as illiteracy, 
national tensions, nutritional and climatic hindrances to life in 
backward areas, and the exchange of cultural materials. It was 
profoundly aware likewise of the tragic demand for educational 
rehabilitation in war-devastated lands. I think that all who 
attended the Conference realized that the issues thus brought to 
the fore are about as broad and complex as human life itself. 
Perhaps in some instances it would have been better to deal with 
islands in the ocean rather than with the ocean itself. But who 
ean doubt that ours is a time which cannot wait for a series of 
raindrops to erode a stone? It must surely smash the rock and 
find within the flint from which the spark can be kindled. 

The other side of the story has to do with techniques. All 
cultural relations programs have for their objective the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, of idea and of suggestion. Therefore all 
such programs must to an ever increasing extent be built round 
the great modern instruments of mass communication, which are 
primarily four: the radio, the film, the newspaper and the library. 
Perhaps the most significant and satisfying single thing which 
happened at Paris was the cordiality with which experts who 
know these media through experience with national cultural 
relations programs met to share their views and to plan a co- 
operative future. It became apparent, for example, that man- 
kind is only beginning to understand what significant broadcast- 
ing might be like. If the studio can do as brilliant a chore as 
that which the BBC recently did when it invited Dorothy Sayers 
to present to its audience the New Testament—as surprising a 
masterpiece of literary interpretation as I know—it bids fair to 
become an illustrious center of popular culture in the future. 

I need not blink the dire fact that what was missing in Paris, 
as indeed it is absent from the life of the time, was information 
as to how to merge healing knowledge, which has the status of 
truth, with dissemination. So far the masters of the arts and 
the sciences have lived in their own bailiwicks, while the experts 
in mass communication have—with the exception, possibly, of the 
librarians—dwelt in theirs. The patient, persistent, terribly 
difficult task of bringing the two groups together, of fusing what 
the one knows with what the other can say, has scarcely begun. 
And of course there are special reasons why UNESCO will find 
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the work hard to do. It can have no philosophy and no power. 
All worthy philosophies must be welcome to it, and its power can 
merely be that of persuasion. If what it has to tell the world 
is drowned in an uproar of criticism, it might perhaps just as 
well not try to speak. Therefore, it must be both free and re- 
sponsible, both scrupulous and imaginative. It must very liter- 
ally seek out the best that has been known and thought in the 
world, and it must report it in the best possible way. 

Now we must ask ourselves: how can such a program be put 
into effect? The answers are two. First, UNESCO must prove 
itself so worthwhile that the supporting countries will be induced 
to give it more and more of the funds they expend on their own 
cultural programs, and of the talent which they muster for their 
own diplomatic purposes. They will not and indeed in my 
opinion should not turn over everything they now have. To date 
the amounts contributed are relatively small. Yet even so there 
is some danger that the organization could become what Mr. 
William Benton drastically defined as a ‘‘pork barrel riding on 
a cloud,’’ if every participating group were to nurse its own 
hobbies or draw up its own mystical formulas of incantation. 
The number of internationalists who have aces up their sleeves 
is legion, and the more bizarre these are apparently the easier 
it is to get them into the game unnoticed. Therefore, in the 
second place, the leadership must be of the very best. UNESCO 
is the kind of enterprise which demands sound training, wide 
experience, generosity of mind, vision and hard-fisted realism. 
We may agree with Louis XIV that there are always enough such 
men to go round, but we may well fear that while they wait to be 
ferreted out and induced to join up, the premises will be cluttered 
with persons whose major qualification is that they are not badly 
needed anywhere else. The responsibility of American education 
in this matter is patent. I have never been able to understand 
why we in this country, lucid and respectably skeptical as we are 
about so much of life, turn into shining symbols of Hansel and 
Gretel as soon as we begin to act on the international scene. The 
business of running UNESCO can possibly be best understood if 
one resolutely bears in mind that power politics is always just 
around the corner from the Hotel Majestic and forever wanting 
to move over. 

Personally I came away from Paris convinced that UNESCO 
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is at once a radiant opportunity and achallenge. Today, culture, 
in the broadest sense, is power. It can be used selfishly or altru. 
istically, it can lead to war or to peace. Somebody is going to use 
it. If the family of nations can employ it co-operatively, in the 
same spirit of dedication to ultimate human values which hag 
been the great glory of every good college and university, we may 
be able to dry up the roots from which the folly of militant racial 
or national superiority springs. That would be a service to peace 
for which the generations would bless us. But it is well to remem- 
ber that co-operation is not easy. One cannot co-operate through 
surrender or through conquest. No one need forget that ours is 
a world in which millions have surrendered while untold other 
millions have been conquered. 

We shall not wish to use the word freedom without reverence. 
It stands for a holy thing for the sake of which Socrates died and 
Roger Williams lived. Our sons have worn it a little while ago 
as a shield. There is no dialectic, however canny, which can 
distort its simplicity or conceal its depth. And if we speak of it 
here, it is because there can be no cultural co-operation without it. 
We Americans cannot impose freedom on others. We can only 
let it shine like a light in whatever we ourselves say. Therefore 
let us not at this moment be too much concerned with those whom 
we cannot talk to, because their ears are hermetically sealed to a 
given wave length. It will help everybody in this poor world far 
more if we say what we really have to say simply and very well. 
I am certain that if we choose to stand bravely on this forum of 
UNESCO side by side with our kinsmen of the country of the 
human spirit who have elected to be there in our company, the 
greatness of our heritage will speak through us and be heard, in 
spite of everything. 

I find myself wishing that a home for UNESCO could be built 
on the ruins of Monte Cassino, so that we might symbolize our 
determination to build something firm and new not on the moon 
but on the site of the age-old struggle of man for the liberation 
and the buttressing of his mind. You can’t come away from the 
desolation of Europe without feeling in the marrow of your bones 
that this is in all truth the struggle which must be won now, 
quickly, with all we are and have. The American college has its 
role to play in that battle. It seems to me that UNESCO is its 
best ally. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE WAR-DEVASTATED COUNTRIES 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


[‘ WAS my privilege last summer to be sent by the UNESCO 

Preparatory Commission on its first field mission to study 
educational conditions in some of the war-devastated countries 
of Europe. This mission took me as far as Greece. I should 
like to tell you about one higher institution in that country— 
Salonika University—as it was described to me last summer, 
because its problems are so typical of those confronting education 
in the war-devastated countries of Europe and Asia. Please bear 
in mind that this is an average case, that Salonika University was 
spared the utter devastation meted out to hundreds of schools 
and colleges in Europe and Asia. 

Although founded only in 1925, Salonika University was a 
vigorous part of the Greek national life. It was, therefore, to 
be expected that it should take an active part in the war and 
should suffer its share. This it did, managing moreover to keep 
upa high standard of work during these difficult years. 

Consisting of three faculties—arts, sciences, and law—and two 
schools—agriculture and forestry—it had achieved by 1938 an 
enrolment of 1,500. Salonika University was noted among insti- 
tutions in the Near East for the close relationships between its 
professors and students, and for its receptivity to new ideas. 
Despite the fact that staff vacancies were filled by the National 


_ Government, a majority of the staff were politically opposed to 


the ideas of the dictator, Metaxas. 

In October 1939, Greece was invaded by Italian troops. Lec- 
tures stopped. More than a third of the faculty and an over- 
whelming majority of the students joined the colors, leaving the 
rest to carry on. The University became one of the principal 
centers for the organization of medical and other services to the 
front lines and for bolstering civilian and military morale. The 
Rector and faculty twice paid official visits to the front and spoke 
to the troops within two kilometers of the actual fighting. 
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In April 1941, the Germans came to the rescue of their Italian 
allies. This sealed the doom of Salonika. The University was 
given 24 hours to hand over its building to the enemy. Profes- 
sors and students worked frantically to save what they could. 
Geological specimens were tumbled into sacks. Laboratories 
were cleared as far as possible. One botanist who could not get 
his microscopes away had the foresight to take all the lenses in 
a bag. All that remained was lost or irreparably damaged. 

The University building was converted by the Germans into 
a military hospital. Furniture not wanted was hurled through 
the windows and used for firewood. The chemistry laboratory 
became a kitchen, the observatory a pigsty, the Rector’s office a 
hospital ward. 

The University managed, however, to secure a small building 
in the city and continued its courses. Much of the time of the 
professors now had to be devoted to securing lodging and food 
for their students. A students’ canteen, where eventurlly pro- 
fessors and their families were also compelled to eat, was main- 
tained even during the starvation months of 1941—professors and 
students each devoting one or two days weekly to scouring the 
countryside for food. 

The spirit of the University remained good. The occupation 
was regarded as temporary even during the black days of 1942. 
Broadeasts by British and American transmitters were secretly 
received and just as secretly passed on from mouth to mouth and 
discussed. Oral examinations were conducted within earshot of 
the German celebration of the victory of Tobruk. Students and 
faculty were bolstered by assurances from our radio that America 
was just beginning to fight and would help them rebuild their 
cities, soon to be battered by our planes. ‘‘England and America 
will win,’’ they would say to one another, ‘‘and we will share in 
the victory.’’ 

Finally the tide turned in October 1944. The Germans de- 
parted, taking with them everything usable. German and Ameri- 
can bombs had completely destroyed the buildings of the forestry 
station at nearby Petouli and the forests—just beginning to pro- 
duce lumber so precious in arid Greece—had been utterly de- 
spoiled. The University building was left in a state of serious 
but fortunately reparable damage. Collections of a lifetime, 
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apparatus of all kinds, were gone. The library was completely 
stripped. Animals, vehicles and plants on the model farm had 
been destroyed. Nevertheless, classes are today once again meet- 
ing in the bare, windowless, unheated halls of Salonika Univer- 
sity. Undernourished, ragged students—those who survived the 
famine, the frostbite, the disease without medicine, the bombs and 
bullets of enemies, allies and political opponents—are once more 
engaged in the pursuit of learning. This pursuit might, how- 
ever, better be termed a handicap race, for it is carried on without 
materials, with few textbooks, with barely enough pencils and 
scraps of paper for the taking of notes. Yet Salonika University 
does conduct its classes, attempting to find new ways adapted to 
primitive conditions for passing on to Greek youth the cultural 
heritage of Greece which has so enriched our Western civilization. 
As I said at the beginning, Salonika is not an extreme case. I 
might have described the utter devastation wrought by war upon 
such great institutions as those of Liege, Caen, Warsaw, Manila 
and Nymegen. Scores of institutions of higher learning have 
been destroyed in Italy, Yugoslavia, China, the Philippines, West- 
ern Russia—yes—and in Germany, Austria and Japan, where we 
are presumably engaged in an attempt to win over to democratic 
ways those youth who so recently faced our youth on the field of 
battle. ; 
Last summer at the UNESCO Conference in London I heard 
educators from the war-devastated countries insist that the very 
basis of UNESCO’s effort toward educational and intellectual 
co-operation lies in helping them to re-establish at least a mini- 
mum of educational opportunity. They told of the problem of 
educating the so-called ‘‘lost generation’’ in the countries for- 
merly under enemy occupation, youth who had been subjected in 
the schools and colleges to Axis-imposed curricula. This winter 
such efforts are being bravely made without fuel, largely without 
textbooks and other materials considered by us as essential, and 
with depleted faculties deprived for five to seven years from 
contact with the developments in their fields of specialization. 
UNRRA has fed the hungry, cured disease and started the 
world on the road to economic recovery. It has unfortunately 
been limited by its basic charter in what it could do for and 
through education. UNESCO has called attention to the prob- 
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lem and is now, since the recent meeting in Paris, prepared to 
provide a steady flow of information to voluntary agencies. It 
has not, however, been given the financial means to become an 
operating rehabilitation agency. Large American governmental 
appropriations for this purpose are clearly not in prospect, 
Whatever is done must be done through voluntary effort. 

The following telegram has just: been received from Paris and 
indicates the extent to which the success of UNESCO depends 
upon the voluntary efforts such as these of your association: 


HAROLD E. SNYDER COMMISSION FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 744 
JACKSON PLACE WASHINGTON D C. 
‘AS DIRECTOR OF THE RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REHABILITATION SECTION OF UNESCO I WISH 
TO CONVEY TO THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES OUR BEST WISHES TO YOUR ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ALL SUCCESS IN YOUR PRESENT DE- 
LIBERATIONS STOP WE ALL REALIZE THE GREAT 
IMPORTANCE OF THE ROLE WHICH EDUCATION 
MUST PLAY IN THE POST WAR WORLD IN RE- 
STORING A LASTING PEACE STOP THIS CANNOT 
BE ACCOMPLISHED HOWEVER WHEN SO MANY 
COUNTRIES ARE SUFFERING FROM THE RESULTS 
OF WAR DEVASTATION STOP IN OUR WORLD 
WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REHABILITATION WE LOOK FORWARD TO ALL 
COOPERATION AND SUPPORT WHICH YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION CAN GIVE TO UNESCO.”’ 

BERNARD DRZEWIESKI. 


While we should not delude ourselves that voluntary methods 
can ever be adequate to meet a need so widespread and so press- 
ing, it is clear that through individual and group participation 
in such projects the values of mutual understanding between 
peoples may be more fully realized. If this were not a meeting 
of educators, I might need to elaborate upon this point and upon 
the relationship between educational reconstruction and world 
peace. But educators do not need to be persuaded that at the 
very root of international understanding and world peace lies 
educational opportunity. American educators do not need to be 
told that our nation’s leadership in peace cannot rest alone with 
diplomatic negotiations and world trade, important as these are. 
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The youth of the world and their teachers have often looked 
for some sign from America of a concern for human and spiritual 
values. Too often-they have looked in vain. Today they are 
looking to America with a desperate earnestness which we dare - 
not ignore. They are asking not for charity, but for a chance. 
Enlightened self-interest demands that we give attention to the 
reclaiming of the lost generation in Europe and Asia which, if it 
is to remain unguided, impoverished, lacking in educational op- — 
portunity and embittered, may well become receptive once more 
to authoritarian leadership. By helping them today, we may 
make it unnecessary for our youth to face them on the battlefield 
tomorrow. 

Let me hasten to say that I recognize fully that food, clothing, 
medicine, machinery and other materials needed for economic 
rehabilitation are of first importance. These needs have by no 
means been adequately met in all countries. As long as serious 
undernourishment remains, basic relief should have top priority. 
But our responsibility does not stop there. We must help indi- 
viduals regain their perspective, assist them in acquiring the 
technical skills needed to rebuild their countries, help them to 
secure information about the outside world. We must establish 
a personal bond between our students, our faculties, our people 
and theirs. Thus, we will play our part in developing a func- 
tional world citizenship which is the cornerstone of international 
co-operatoin and lasting peace. 

When even a minimum of educational opportunity is seriously 
lacking in many regions of the world, it is idle to talk of intel- 
lectual and cultural co-operation. Lack of educational oppor- 
tunity elsewhere is too readily mistaken by some Americans as 
evidence of basic inferiority. In the arts, the sciences, the crafts, 
the literature, the enjoyment of leisure and in many other aspects 
of living, we have always had much to learn from other peoples. 
The experiences of war and of enemy occupation have given the 
youth of Europe and Asia a maturity far beyond their years and 
comprehension of the significance of war which should not be 
underestimated. We, as well as they, can benefit from exchanges 
of ideas and personnel. 

Time does not permit a complete cataloguing of the needs of 
higher education in the war-devastated countries. I shall, there- 
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fore, limit myself to a few of the main points mentioned most fre- 
quently by European educational leaders and qualified American 
observers and I shall try to leave with you a few practical sug- 
gestions concerning what our colleges and universities can do. 
Those desiring more information are invited to examine the pub- 
lications of the Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction, copies of which I have brought with me. The address 
of the Commission is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

This Commission was formed last summer as a result of several 
conferences called by the American Council on Education, par- 
ticipated in by representatives of UNESCO, UNRRA, the State 
Department and some twenty educational organizations. The 
Commission endeavors to ascertain needs and priorities, stimulate 
efforts by organizations and institutions, and co-ordinate activi- 
ties. The Commission works in close co-operation with UNESCO 
and with the other International and Federal agencies concerned, 
as well as with the numerous voluntary educational, religious, 
civic and social service agencies. 

What types of assistance can colleges and universities render? 
Educational needs abroad, as they relate to higher education, fall 
into four major categories: (1) books, periodicals and the means 
of producing them ; (2) other educational supplies and materials; 
(3) personnel services, including fellowships, scholarships, study 
grants and educational missions; (4) international student vol- 
untary service projects. 

(1) Books and periodicals represent one of the most frequently 
reiterated needs. Even in Western Europe, I was told that 
printed technical materials in English are literally worth their 
weight in gold and are read, reread, studied, excerpted and copied 
to an extent undreamed of in this country. There is a particular 
dearth of scholarly publications, such as will bring educators up 
to date concerning developments in specialties which have been 
characterized by marked advances during the war years. A very 
simple and comprehensive project has been set up by the Ameri- 
ean Book Center for assembling, sorting, allocating and shipping 
contributed printed materials. All that is necessary is to send 
them prepaid to the American Book Center, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. The Center will itself assume costs of over- 
seas shipment from a fund collected for the purpose. Recent 
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publications are preferred, but English and American literary 
and educational classics of any period are useful. Even college 
textbooks which are not obsolete are desired. 

I am happy to be able to report that the War Department has 
just announced a method whereby printed materials may now be 
sent to specified institutions and individuals in the four countries 
under American occupation—Germany, Austria, Japan and 
Korea—at domestic mailing rates. This is a significant step 
toward the establishment of democratic education in those 
countries. 

The collection of surplus books and periodicals is a project in 
which college libraries, faculties and students can all play a part. 
The University of Chicago is to be particularly commended for its 
recent offer of 300 sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica to the war- 
devastated countries. 

(2) Other material needs range from simple supplies, such as 
pencils, pens, paper and ink, to such items as laboratory equip- 
ment, equipment for medical, dental, engineering and agricul- 
tural education. Many colleges are arranging to send to the 
war-torn countries equipment obsolete for their present purposes, 
but very much in demand abroad. Some have organized among 
their students and faculties campaigns for collecting and sending 
supplies and materials. Up to March 7th, it will still be possible 
to send educational materials to China, Korea and Ethiopia, 
through UNRRA, thereby saving the cost of ocean shipping. 
Full information concerning the method of shipping through 
UNRRA is contained in our Commission’s First Bulletin. 

(3) The key to educational reconstruction is, of course, trained 
personnel. At a recent national conference called by the Com- 
mission as a part of the American contribution to the celebration 
of UNESCO Month, attended by representatives of more than one 
hundred organizations, attention was called to the serious plight 
of teachers and professional workers in Europe and Asia as a 
result of the almost world-wide currency inflation. Many in- 
stances of malnutrition among professors and students were re- 
ported. In some countries a professor’s monthly salary is barely 
enough to purchase a pair of good shoes. In all too many cases, 
teaching is becoming a part-time profession as educators are 
forced to turn for their major support to more lucrative forms 
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of endeavor. The next few months are critical in several coun- 
tries particularly in Central Europe, and I should like to urge 
that American educators consider sending CARE food packages 
to their European colleagues. By special arrangement with 
CARE, a nonprofit agency working through established American 
relief agencies abroad, food parcels providing 40,000 calories can 
be sent to needy college professors and other professional work- 
ers, and their families. Worthy recipients belonging to any 
professional category suggested by the donor are located by 
representatives of the religious and other social service agencies 
co-operating with CARE in the 11 European countries in which 
it operates. The parcels, purchased from Army surpluses, cost 
$10.00. The address of CARE is 50 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Almost equal importance was attached by members of the 
National Conference to study grants for selected groups of foreign 
educators, particularly for those in positions of leadership in 
technical educational fields. UNRRA has demonstrated the value 
of carefully planned study programs for mature technical experts 
in the fields of medicine, agriculture, engineering and welfare 
who have been isolated from their professional associates abroad 
during the war. Such grants can do a great deal to stimulate 
sound educational reconstruction. Several national organiza- 
tions, such as the Association for Childhood Education, the 
American Chemical Society and the American Association of 
University Women have already provided -such study grants. 
UNESCO is urging an expansion of such opportunities. 

Place must also be made in our colleges and universities for 
a larger number of foreign students, despite present overcrowd- 
ing. This is important, not alone as an aid to educational recon- 
struction abroad, but also to ensure a sound international educa- 
tion on the part of our own students. Further details concerning 
needs, costs and opportunities of this sort, may be secured from 
the Commission, and from the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 

Virtually all of the war-devastated countries look forward 
eagerly to the possibility of having American educators visit 
their country in the near future to advise with them. There is 
an intense eagerness on their part to strengthen contacts with 
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their American colleagues and to benefit from advances in tech- 
nique and curriculum made here during the war years. Some 
_of the traditional concepts of education abroad are being seri- 
ously challenged from within as a result of profound social and 
economic changes brought on or accelerated by the war. In 
France and other countries universal secondary education and 
greatly expanded opportunities for higher education are being 
insistently demanded. New subjects related to the physical and 
economic rebuilding of the countries are being added to univer- 
sity curricula. New methods—particularly observation meth- 
ods—are gaining enthusiastic adherents. In this whole process 
of revaluation and revision, American advice and assistance are 
needed and almost universally desired. 

It is, of course, neither proper nor feasible to attempt to im- 
pose upon other countries the American educational pattern. It 
is, however, appropriate to offer such contacts and assistance as 
may simultaneously aid them in their efforts to broaden educa- 
tional opportunity for their youth, give them the benefit of those 
of our experiences which they recognize as relevant to their needs, 
and in the process enrich American education for international 
understanding, and strengthen the intellectual, spiritual and 
eultural ties between our countries. 

(4) International voluntary student service projects afford 
an opportunity for American students to join with those of other 
countries in rebuilding destroyed schools, hostels and other pub- 
lie buildings, uniquely combining practical work experience in- 
eluding some physical labor, restoration of buildings and ser- 
vices, and sound international education. Such projects have 
already been carried on with success by such groups as the Ser- 
vice Committees of the Friends, Brethren, Mennonites and Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels. Active co-operation by the colleges is 
needed in securing the participation of students who will be 
genuine ambassadors of good will. 

Each college will naturally implement in its own way the 
various suggestions which I have made. One of the most profit- 
able starting points has been the organization of a faculty-student 
committee to study ways in which the college can best make its 
contribution. Some colleges will decide to work through the 
eollege units of the American Red Cross, which has authorized 
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me to announce that ‘‘because of student desire, evinced through 
college units on some two hundred campuses to give identifiable 
assistance, the American Red Cross is now ready to re-examine 
its fundamental policies with a view to possible discovery of 
suitable means of rendering aid to college students abroad from 
college students in this country. The discovery of such means 
would be greatly aided by the supporting knowledge that college 
administrators feel the need of and express the desire for chan- 
neling gifts in kind or in money, or both, through a reputable 
agency such as the American Red Cross, an organization in 
which the American people have repeatedly expressed their con- 
fidence and whose past and present experience in civilian relief 
is of considerable value.’’ Miss Hargrove, Director of the Red 
Cross College Units, is in the audience and will be happy to 
meet with any one interested in further information. In some 
colleges co-operation with the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and with Pax Romana should be considered. The World 
Student Service Fund and several other organizations have 
highly significant programs which such student-faculty commit- 
tees might wish to aid. Some of these are listed in the Com- 
mission’s bulletins. 

At the present time, the need is so overwhelming that it is 
unnecessary to worry about overlapping activities. We must be 
concerned rather lest we do too little and begin doing it too late. 
All are familiar with H. G. Wells’s characterization of civiliza- 
tion as a continuous race between education and catastrophe. In 
this atomic age one is no longer considered a pessimist who sug- 
gests that we may well be on the last lap of this inexorable race. 
Let us be sure that we in education recognize the part that edu- 
eators can and must play in the winning of this race. Our goal 
has been set in the now famous words in the preamble of 
UNESCO’s Constitution: ‘‘That since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.”’ 
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TEREST in research, particularly in the physical and natural 
sciences, has been greatly intensified and accelerated by our ex- 
periences during the war. Research workers and scientific in- 


_ vestigators from the college campus and the industrial laboratory 


aided materially in the magnificent record made in war produc- 
tion and military achievement. Returning now to the campus 
and the laboratory, on release from wartime responsibilities and 
occupations, they are more research-minded than ever. Interest 
in research is being further stimulated by government and indus- 
try, which are turning to universities and technological institutes 
for assistance in solving postwar problems. 

War is destructive and costly, in scientific progress as well as 
in human life. During a war research projects are largely de- 
velopmental in nature, designed to meet immediate and urgent 
needs. The normal course of scientific investigation is inter- 
rupted. Research workers are drawn from the laboratory, some 
never to return. The continuity of basic research in many fields 
is broken. 

New and fundamental ideas do not flourish in an atmosphere of 
pressure, of meeting dead-lines and achieving specific develop- 
mental objectives. As C. F. Kettering said last month in his ad- 
dress as retiring President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 


There is nothing in research more important than the time 
factor. Research must be started years before the results 
come into general use. . . . Research is more a process of 
evolution than of revolution. Progress is slow and occurs in 
small increments, and long periods of time are involved in 
new discoveries.* 


The wartime emergency is over; the pressure is lifted. Science 
has an opportunity to return to its normal course, free and un- 
regimented. With the advent of peace and its attendant recon- 

1C. F. Kettering: The Future of Science. Science, 27 December 1946, 
pp. 612-613. 
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version problems we can ill afford to continue to neglect basic 
research. Now is the time to replenish our backlog of basic scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The situation is made more acute by the critical shortage of 
scientific personnel and the need for developing a new crop, 
grounded in fundamentals and trained in research procedure. 
We must look to our higher educational institutions for the new 
supply of qualified scientists to meet the needs of the future as 
well as the immediate present. 

The Federal Government, cognizant of the magnitude of the 
problem and its relation to the national defense and the public 
welfare, is launched upon an extensive program. It is spending 
a billion and a half dollars this fiscal year on research and de- 
velopment, a considerable portion of it in the colleges and uni- 
versities. Industry is also turning to the colleges and univer- 
sities for assistance in solving its reconversion problems. Public 
awareness and interest in research are high. 

Science, particularly in this country, faces a challenging 
future. Can science be mobilized for peacetime purposes as 
effectively as for war? Will investigation be conducted under 
conditions favorable to the search for new knowledge? How will 
our universities, the primary source of independent scientific in- 
vestigation, respond to this challenge? 

It is of paramount importance that extreme care be exercised 
in the formulation and administration of scientific research pro- 
grams. The public welfare, educational objectives, direction of 
scientific thought and advancement of knowledge are all involved. 
Whether we are to enter upon a rich era of productive research, 
building upon and utilizing our wartime experiences and the 
present research-consciousness among scientists and the public 
generally, will depend to a large extent upon the philosophy 
behind our university programs and the administration of those 
programs. 

Of direct concern to college administrators and scientists en- 
gaged in the formulation and conduct of research programs is 
the policy or procedure to be followed in handling the results of 
scientific investigation. How can the greatest public benefit be 
obtained from new discoveries and inventions? Specifically, how 
should these discoveries and inventions be administered in the 
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public interest, taking into account the objectives of the institu- 
tions and the overall welfare of the scientific workers? 


II 


As a service to American higher education and to the scientific 
fraternity, the National Research Council is presently making a 
comprehensive study of this problem. As a first step, a factual 
survey is being made of the policies, procedures and practices in 
educational institutions and nonprofit organizations for the ad- 
ministration of patentable results of scientific research, with a 
view to the early publication of the findings for the information 
and guidance of all concerned. 

Through correspondence, conversations and personal visits to 
university and other research centers all available information is 
being assembled concerning existing practices and present think- 
ing, in administrative and scientific circles, about patent manage- 
ment programs. Despite the bearing of these programs on scien- 
tific research and the importance of the inherent problems, com- 
paratively little material on the subject has appeared in the 
scientific and technological literature. 

The desired data are being sought directly from the institu- 
tions concerned. A mail canvass has been made of all those 
which might conceivably be concerned with the problem or have 
had experience with it. On the basis of the returns from this 
canvass and other available source material, the situation in some 
two hundred colleges, universities and technological institutes 
has been examined thus far. ; 

A number of these institutions, as well as nonprofit research 
organizations, such as the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, the Battelle Memorial Institute and the Midwest Research 
Institute, have already been visited and others will be visited 
during the next two months. It has been found, through ex- 
perience on the trips already completed, that this is the most 
productive phase of the study. The information obtained, views 
exchanged and situations clarified, as well as the personal ob- 
servations made on these visits, have led to better understanding 
and more accurate interpretation of the practices of the institu- 
tions. 

The success of the survey, its value to research workers and to 
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administrators of research activities, and the significance of the 
findings when published will depend to a great extent upon the 
co-operation and assistance of those who have had experience with 
patent problems and are willing to share their experience. A 
similar, although much less comprehensive survey of the situation 
made some fifteen years ago? served a very useful purpose in 
presenting an analysis of the problem as it existed at that time. 

A factual account of the situation as it exists today will be pre- 
sented in the report on the findings of the present survey, which 
the National Research Council hopes to have ready for publica- 
tion by June 1947. All specific references to patent policies and 
procedures included in the report will be submitted to the in- 
stitutions concerned for approval prior to publication. Simi- 
larly, statements of experiences with patent problems and ex- 
pressions of attitudes toward the operation of patent manage- 
ment programs will be submitted for seneiees to the individuals 
responsible for them. 

In addition to descriptions of significant patent policies and 
practices currently in operation, the report will contain analyses 
of the various types of patent management programs and of the 
principles and considerations underlying the formulation of 
those programs. Insofar as the information is made available 
by those concerned, reasons for the establishment of patent 
policies and the specific instances which led to the adoption of 
particular policies will be included in the report. Account will 
also be taken of the changes in patent philosophy and patent 
management procedure occasioned by the intensive and far-reach- 
ing wartime and postwar research programs of many institutions. 


III 


At present there is a wide diversity of practice among educa- 
tional institutions and research organizations—and even at the 
same institution—in methods of handling inventions and dis- 
coveries growing out of scientific research. However, there is a 
growing tendency to adopt definitive patent policies and to estab- 
lish machinery to meet situations which have arisen or are antici- 
pated. The current revival and acceleration of research activities 

2 Archie MacInnes Palmer: University Patent Policies. Journal of the 
Patent Office Society, February 1934. 
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in universities and other research centers make this problem an 
active and increasingly important one to both administrators and 
scientists. The need for facing this problem objectively and for 
formulating, in advance, methods for meeting situations before 
they arise is urgent. The consequences of a lack of policy are 
serious; they are not avoided by evasion. 

The types of patent policies now in existence require critical 
analysis. Also, the administrative procedures for screening 
patentable results of scientific research, for determining whether 
and under what terms inventions shall be patented, for prosecut- 
ing patent applications, for protecting the patents against in- 
fringement, and for promoting, licensing and assigning patent 
rights need to be re-examined and reformulated. The objectives 
and operation of committees, research councils and other agencies 
set up to deal with these aspects of the problem should also be 
studied. 

Then there is the equity of each of the parties to the research— 
the inventor, the institution and the sponsor or supporter of the 
research, whenever there is such a third party or outside agency. 
This involves the whole question of employer-employee relations 
insofar as scientific workers are concerned, and has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem of academic freedom. 

There is a great lack of uniformity in the approach to these 
questions ; the wide diversity of practice indicates a need for in- 
tensive study of the factors underlying the decisions made in 
specific cases. The recent increase in cooperative and sponsored 
research in educational institutions accentuates the need for such 
astudy. This is particularly true in the light of the vast amount 
of research now being supported by Government agencies and 
by industry. 

The effect of this type of research on the educational programs 
of our colleges and universities and on the discharge of their re- 
sponsibility for training scientific personnel poses a serious prob- 
lem. Basic research, for which there is such a critical need to- 
day, will eventually suffer if too much attention is given to de- 
velopmental research projects, no matter how attractive the im- 
mediate financial return may seem. The attitude of the scientist 
toward his research work and his grounding in fundamentals are 
matters of vital importance, particularly in view of the current 
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shortage of trained scientific personnel and the demand for such 
personnel, both in the immediate present and in the future. 

Another important and controversial aspect of the patent prob- 
lem is concerned with what to do about patentable discoveries and 
inventions affecting public health. An attempt is being made to 
ascertain whether and where separate or special policies have 
been established for handling medical and pharmaceutical inven- 
tions and discoveries. How such matters are administered and 
how and to what extent the public interest is protected will be 
given special consideration. 

Other items of concern to research workers and faculty mem- 
bers generally, as well as to college administrators, relate to re- 
strictions on publication and other disclosures of research find- 
ings, to the contractual arrangements made with research workers 
and with sponsors of research, and to the distribution of whatever 
proceeds may accrue from royalties and the disposal of patent 
rights. These items, as well as the implications of the whole 
patent problem, are being studied with respect to their relation to 
various types of research—fundamental, experimental and de- 
velopmental. 


IV 


It is significant to note the increasing number of colleges and 
universities offering research service to industry. A recently 
published directory of industrial research laboratories® lists ap- 
proximately three hundred which offer such service, and the list 
is admittedly incomplete. 

At a number of institutions special research institutes, corpora- 
tions and foundations, both independent and with institutional 
affiliations, have been established for the administration of 
patents as well as the conduct and arrangement of sponsored 
research programs. In the survey analysis will be made of their 
organization, objectives, financing, research and administrative 
programs, patent policies, and relations to educational institu- 
tions and the educational programs of those institutions. 

Encouraged by the success, often more apparent than real, of 
certain research organizations, some sixty colleges and univer- 


3 Industrial Research Laboratories in the United States, eighth edition. 
National Research Council, 1946. 
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sities have already set up such agencies, many within the past five 
years, and others are contemplating similar action. Some are 
integral parts of the administrative structure of the institution 
concerned ; others are independent nonprofit foundations utiliz- 
ing the personnel and facilities of the institution. These organi- 
zations are found at all types of institutions, large and small, 
public and private—at endowed universities, state universities, 
land-grant colleges, technological institutes and small colleges 
alike. 

Many of them have been set up to provide a convenient means 
for relieving the institution’s regular administrative staff of con- 
tractual relations with research sponsors and of patent manage- 
ment problems, and in some instances for developing new sources 
of financial support for the institution itself. The establishment 
of such an agency raises a number of questions. How is its pro- 
gram related to the educational program of the institution? Are 
there adequate personnel and facilities available at the institu- 
tion to conduct the research, and do they have the time to devote 
to it? Does the staff of the foundation have the ability and the 
experience necessary to handle the intricate legal and adminis- 
trative problems connected with patent management? Will too 
much reliance be placed upon the financial return from patents 
and from sponsored research projects in balancing the institu- 
tion’s budget, without due consideration of the uncertainty of 
that revenue and its possible effect upon other sources of income 
and the tax-free status of the institution? 

The implications of co-operative research supported by indus- 
try, and also by Government, are more far-reaching than is im- 
mediately apparent. What influence will it have on scientific 
research in our American colleges and universities? and what 
effect will it have on the educational programs of those institu- 
tions? Will the emphasis be on developmental research? What 
will be the effect on basic research? How can interest in im- 
mediate end-results rather than in the search for new knowledge 
be avoided? These are all questions of vital importance if the 
co-operation between education, Government and industry, which 
was so effective during the war, is to be utilized for the advance- 
ment of science. 
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Vv 


The need at this time for a critical study of this whole problem 
and its relation to scientific research programs is recognized by 
those concerned with and participating in those programs, 
Through the years certain institutions, faced with immediate 
situations, have formulated more or less definitive patent policies. 
At others, practices or procedures are being currently followed 
which are not yet clearly formulated in definitive policies, but 
nevertheless represent the modus operandi of those institutions. 
Even in many places where definitive patent policies have been 
adopted, those policies are now under review to meet changing 
postwar conditions. 

Obviously this is an appropriate time to conduct the present 
study of university patent policies and to make the findings 
available for the information and guidance of all concerned. Of 
inestimable value in the interpretation and presentation of the 
factual information will be the experiences of the institutions in 
the handling of patent problems. As director of the survey 
which the National Research Council is now conducting, I shall 
welcome full and frank discusson of these matters, through cor- 
respondence and in personal conversation. 











THE CURRENT COLLEGE CONTROVERSY 
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AL” of America’s institutions of higher learning are now full. 
A statistical circular from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation under date of November 20 states: ‘‘More than 2,000,000 
students, a fifty per cent increase over the previous peak enrol- 
ment, were attending the 1,749 colleges and universities of the 
United States at the opening of the fall term of this year. The 
present student load is more than double the 952,000 enrolment 
at the beginning of the fall term a year ago.”’ , 

Quantitative facts such as these tend, at present, to define the 
problems discussed at most meetings of college teachers and 
administrators. Attention rarely wavers from questions like: 
‘How can we cope with all of these students? How can we house 
them? How can we feed them? What arrangements can we 
make to get them into the classrooms? How can we get rid of 
those we decide we do not want?’’ With a few exceptions rela- 
tively little attention is being given to an appraisal of the quality 
of the educational experience these young people are going to 
have in college. 

Contributing to this inadequate emphasis upon the college 
curriculum itself is the fact that, despite predictions to the con- 
trary, the present college population is a docile one. Because it 
is so difficult to get into institutions of higher learning, students 
are disposed to be uncritical of a college experience they feel so 
fortunate in having at all. This is too bad. College and uni- 
versity students always have been too meek in the sense that they 
tend to learn without question what they are told to learn. In 
many colleges course grades are receiving added emphasis because 
enrolments are being kept within bounds not only by selective 
admission, but also by active discouragement of students whose 
achievement does not come up to certain fluctuating standards. 
This increased emphasis on grades serves to keep the young 
people in line—doing what they are told to do, with no back talk. 

Note: Address delivered at the meeting of the Association of Northern 
Baptist Colleges, Boston, Massachusetts, January 16, 1947. 
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As a matter of fact, the status of college students today is some- 
what like the status of labor in a period of depression. When 
there are more workers than can be absorbed in an economy the 
workers inevitably become meek and lacking in aggressiveness in 
support of their rights. Similarly, when there are many more 
students than can be accommodated in institutions of higher 
learning, students become meek and less disposed to criticize what 
they are getting. There is good reason for believing that during 
times of small college enrolments the best thinking is done about 
the college. Between the years 1935 and 1944 a large number 
of good books were published which considered critically some 
of the basic issues involved in the development of the college 
curriculum. 

Even though we assume that American colleges will from now 
into the predictable future have many more students than they 
had formerly, we can be reasonably certain that the most trouble- 
some administrative problems will either disappear or be solved 
and that attention will eventually shift back to inquiries into the 
worth of the experiences students are having in college. Anyone 
who has read critically the books dealing with this subject which 
have appeared in the last ten years cannot help but be impressed 
by the ‘‘battle lines’’ that have already been formed. A number 
of these books—including titles such as The Chicago College Plan 
by Brumbaugh and Boucher; A College Program in Action by the 
Committee on Plans of Columbia College; General Education in 
a Free Society, the Report of the Harvard Committee; Lnberal 
Education Re-examined by Greene and others ; The Higher Learn- 
ing in America and Education for Freedom by Hutchins; and 
Iiberal Education by Van Doren—contend that the college ful- 
fills best its function of providing good general education when it 
transmits, or teaches systematically, the best of the cultural 
heritage. According to these authors the responsibility of any 
college faculty is first to decide what it is all students should 
learn in order to be good citizens, and then to organize this ‘‘sub- 
ject matter’’ carefully into a sequence of courses which every 
student ‘‘takes.’’ 

The interest of such colleges centers on knowledge that must 
be acquired. Mr. Hutchins has expressed this point of view as 
follows: ‘‘Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowl- 
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edge. Knowledge is truth. Truth is everywhere the same. 
Hence, education should be everywhere the same’’ (Robert M. 
Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, 1936, p. 66). Mr. 
Hutchins then states that this general education which should be 
everywhere the same for everyone should include ‘‘a course of 
study consisting of the greatest books of the Western World, and 
the arts of reading, writing, thinking, speaking, together with 
mathematics, the best exemplar of the process of human reason”’ 
(p. 5). : 

Other publications about general education at the collegiate 
level—books such as the Muskingum College faculty statement, 
A College Looks at Its program; The Outcomes of General Edu- 
cation by Ekert; Vitalizing Liberal Education by Henderson; 
Emotional Factors in Learning by Murphy and Ladd; The Dy- 
namics of Learning by Cantor; Building a Curriculum for 
General Education by Spafford; Those We Teach by Williams; 
and Sidney Hook’s Education for Modern Man, argue that the 
college program should be specifically appropriate to the needs of 
individual students. This requires a flexible, adaptable curricu- 
lum with various students learning various lessons at various 
times. 

While faculty members in institutions of this latter sort are 
primarily interested in students, they also value books. The 
Sarah Lawrence College faculty says, for example: ‘‘We share 
with other teachers in liberal arts colleges the belief that records 
of human experience of the past may illuminate confused prob- 
lems of the present, and that understanding creative work of the 
past in our own and other cultures is a necessary part of under- 
standing present creative work.’’ These teachers go on to point 
out that whether or not a student will derive maximum benefit 
from any of the Great Books or from any other type of literature 
“depends upon the answers to many questions regarding the 
ability, maturity, imagination, present problems, and curiosity 
of the student’’ (Lois B. Murphy and Henry Ladd, Emotional 
Factors in Learning, p. 6). This attitude means that a college 
like Sarah Lawrence cannot fulfill its function unless its students 
are constantly studied. In order to come to some decision about 
the kind of lessons a certain young person should learn, much 
must be known both about him as an individual and about the 
society in which he has lived and will live. 
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It is likely that during four years students in each of these 
types of institutions will learn many of the same lessons. The 
timing of these lessons would be different, however. In one col- 
lege all of the young people would have the experiences in chorus, 
so to speak. In the other, the chronological sequence would be 
highly individualized. 

From this point on I will refer to those educators who would 
accept Mr. Hutchins’ point of view as ‘‘content centered,’’ and 
the second group, those who would defend the Sarah Lawrence 
program, as ‘‘student centered.’’ Most college programs seem 
to be mixtures, but there are strong influences at work which tend 
to make faculty members accept with some enthusiasm one point 
of view and reject the other. 

It is easy to exaggerate the differences between those who sup- 
port the ‘‘content centered’’ or the ‘‘student centered’’ college, 
Actually they have much in common. For example, both groups 
are in general agreement in their descriptions of the type of per- 
son they would like to see a college education produce. Their 
objectives are the same. Mr. Buchannan of St. John’s College 
says that he believes an individual who has been to college should 
‘‘be able to think clearly and imaginatively—to distinguish 
sharply between what he knows and what is merely his opinion. 
. . . He will have acquired a distaste for the second rate. ... 
He will get genuine pleasure from using his mind on difficult 
problems. He is likely to be humorous; he will certainly not be 
literal minded. His appetites and emotions will be under his 
control. . . . He will be eminently practical. He will be con- 
cerned to exercise a responsible citizenship. He will cherish free- 
dom for himself and others.’’ 

Few would criticize this paragon. A college with concrete 
evidence that its curriculum produces such virtue does not, of 
course, exist. 

A second conviction shared by both of the parties to this col- 
legiate controversy is their confidence in education. Each group 
is decidedly environmentalistic in its recommendations of ways 
and means for improving society. Little confidence is placed in 
eugenics. The possibilities of improving man through educa- 
tion—that is, the right sort of education—are considered to be 
almost unlimited. 
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A third agreement is the low opinion each group has of the 
conventional type of college education. There is little patience 
with institutions of higher learning in which students take large 
numbers of courses, most of which have little discernible relation- 
ship to one another or to the students’ needs, but which are 
eventually summated to a total of one hundred twenty-six semes- 
ter hours, which justifies the awarding of a degree. All recent 
writers about general education contend that the genuine under- 
standing that results from this practice is minimal, and this 
conclusion is supported by the reports of thousands of young 
people who have evaluated their experiences in college. These 
young people state that going to college was a lot of fun, and that 
they met many nice people. Whenever they are asked to list their 
college activities, however, not one in a hundred mentions study- 
ing. The intellectual consequences of their college life, that is, 
whatever they did that was planned by the authorities, was of 
slight significance. 

A final similarity between the ‘‘content centered’’ and the 
‘“‘student centered’’ educators is the contempt in which each holds 
the other. One side is disposed to establish a straw-man version 
of what the other advocates and then annihilate the effigy. This 
has been illustrated many times in the reviews members of each 
group write of the statements made by the other. The advocates 
of the ‘‘content centered’’ college seem to be the more arrogant, 
in part perhaps because they sense that the drift of educational 
events at the secondary school level is away from them (see Edu- 
cation for ALL American Youth, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1944, Washington, D. C., 421 pp.), and in part, too, because 
the very rationale of a prescribed curriculum means that the 
prescriber insists that he knows what other people should learn. 

Those who support a ‘‘student centered’’ program are emo- 
tional too, but their anxieties are of a different nature. In the 
first place, they are accused of recommending curriculums that 
lack neatness and logical organization. They seem uncertain 
about what subject matter is of most worth. Secondly, this group 
hardly ever can match its adversaries in quoting from the classics. 
Mr. Van Doren in Liberal Education includes five references to 


St. Augustine, nine to Comenius, five to Dante, four to John 


Dewey, six to John Locke, six to Cardinal Newman, sixteen to 
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Pascal, thirteen to Plato, nine to Shakespeare, and eleven to 
Socrates. This is an overwhelming array of supporting talent, 
Few of the books written from the ‘‘student centered’’ point of 
view are so well buttressed. To advocate a particular type of 
college without being able to defend it by quotations from the 
Great Books is frustrating. 

The fundamental differences between the two points of view 
just described are more important than the similarities. The 
chief conflict has been noted. The ‘‘student centered’’ educator 
puts great stress upon meeting the specific developmental needs 
of individuals. This emphasis affects almost everything about 
the college ; its curriculum, its methods of instruction, its adminis- 
trative organization, the type of faculty member chosen, and the 
rules and regulations affecting student life. 

The ‘‘content centered’’ group argues that individual needs 
are ephemeral and superficial. ‘‘The Theory that all materials 
and studies should be directly related to current problems was 
never philosophically defensible. Practically, it has broken down 
completely’? (T. M. Greene and others, Liberal Education Re- 
Examined, 1943, p. 9). Those who approach general education 
from this point of view write about the necessity for systematic 
teaching of the ‘‘liberal disciplines,’’ which are identified as the 
Natural Sciences, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities. These 
‘‘liberal disciplinarians’’ concentrate upon what they believe 
everyone should learn and spend a great amount of time in some 
institutions reorganizing and polishing courses. There is little 
faculty interest in studying the individual young people who are 
to learn from the courses other than as indicated by the adminis- 
tration of aptitude and subject matter placement tests. 

A second basic difference between these two groups of educa- 
tors, and one that results in advocating different curriculums, 
results from the concept each holds of the nature of a desirable 
learning experience on the college level. Those who emphasize 
‘‘content’’ place high value upon the importance of an education 
that is preponderantly verbal. Reading books, talking and writ- 
ing about what is read, and verbal exercises of many sorts are 
thought to be exceedingly educative. Mr. Van Doren writes: 
‘‘The classics of our world, the Great Books, ancient and recent, 
in which the Western mind has worked and played, are more 
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essential to a college than its buildings and its bells, or even per- 
haps its teachers ; for these books are teachers from which every 
wise and witty man has learned what he knows’’ (Mark Van 
Doren, Liberal Education, 1943, p. 148). This author then goes 
on to recommend just how these books should be read and dis- 
cussed in order that a liberal education will result. 

The ‘‘student centered’’ faculties agree that reading and other 
types of verbal activity provide one important method of learn- 
ing, but they insist that to confine the college curriculum to books 
to be read and talked about is to fail to take advantage of what is 
known about the necessity for varied experiences if words are to 
communicate adequate meanings. This group does not believe 
that the ability to use words glibly is trustworthy evidence either 
of genuine understanding or of desirable behavior. Students 
need a wide variety of learning experiences. They should take 
field trips, study motion pictures, spend time in the laboratory, 
meet in discussion groups, listen to lectures, read and criticize 
books, write about their ideas, and go out and work in the com- 
munity. In short, a decision about the kind of learning activity 
that ought to be recommended to students is not limited by the 
assumption that all wisdom comes from the Great Books. It is 
argued that mankind has, throughout his history, learned in vari- 
ous ways. 

A third difference between the ‘‘content centered’’ and the 
“student centered’’ points of view pertains to curriculum organi- 
zation. While there is no unanimity on this point in either group, 
those who argue for systematic transmission of the cultural herit- 
age are, as has been said, more apt to stress the importance of 
logically organized subject matter and a rational sequence of 
courses. This logic usually takes the form of a chronological 
genesis of ideas, or of going from the simple to the complex as 
did the 1920 chemistry textbook with its initial chapter on the 
elements. The responsibility of the student in such institutions 
is to learn what he is told to learn. If he is not satisfied—he may 
leave. The theory is that the faculty, because of its maturity 
and scholarly achievements, knows what content all young people 
should learn in order to have a good general education. 

The ‘‘student centered’’ faculties believe that the above posi- 
tion confuses two separate questions. One pertains to what there 
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is to be learned, and only scholars have the answer. The second 
question—what should a particular individual learn at any one 
time in order to develop satisfactorily as a person—requires not 
only familiarity with subject matter, but also a penetrating 
understanding of the individual and a judicious selection of 
learning experiences that will be most beneficial for him. This 
does not mean that those who emphasize the importance of student 
needs belittle organization, but rather that they believe the con- 
ventional, logical organization of the curriculum is ineffective. 

This point deserves elaboration. The college that puts student 
needs first would contend that it is much more fruitful for the 
learner to start with a question that makes some personal differ- 
ence to him than to begin where he is told he should by scholars 
who have, presumably, learned almost everything and then strue- 
tured their knowledge logically. For example, a student who 
insisted upon it might begin the study of chemistry with the topic 
‘‘saponification.’’ Maybe his uncle owned a soap factory. The 
professor would try to persuade the boy to begin chemistry on an 
elementary level, but if the lad persisted in his belief and argued 
for it cogently, the chances are the college would give him help 
doing what he wanted to do. In due course this young man would 
find that he could not understand saponification unless he had a 
good background in organic chemistry. When he started to study 
organic chemistry he would find that he could not understand it 
unless he knew something about inorganic chemistry. Eventu- 
ally then, under the tutelage of a wise instructor, this young man 
would begin to study elementary inorganic chemistry. He would 
do so, however, because HE realized that in order to learn some- 
thing he personally wanted to learn he had to pay attention to 
the fundamentals. 

Those who believe in the ‘‘student centered’’ approach state 
that highly individualized teaching, such as is implied in this 
illustration, is precluded in most colleges, not because there are 
too few faculty members, but because of a traditional and inflexi- 
ble attitude toward both the curriculum and the role of the 
teacher. In good colleges there is now at least one teacher to 
every fifteen students. Experience at the University of Chicago 
and elsewhere with the so-called ‘‘workshop,’’ in which the in- 
struction is individualized and specifically related to the intel- 
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lectual and personal needs of the student, indicates that a teacher 
student ratio of one to fifteen is adequate. 

As a consequence of their convictions about the curriculum the 
‘“eontent centered’’ group thinks in terms of ‘‘subjects to be 
learned’’ and the decision as to what is included in the courses 
as well as their sequence is a unilateral one in the sense that the 
students do not participate. The spirit of curriculum construc- 
tion is authoritarian. The colleges that emphasize the needs of 
individuals, on the other hand, almost invariably make it possible 
for the students to take part in planning their own learning 
activities. It is thought that one of the great potential benefits 
of a general education is that young men and women will learn 
how to direct their learning when they are ‘‘on their own.’’ They 
ean be given help by staff members who not only know subject 
matter in the conventional sense, but who also understand young 
people and the learning process. 

Their contrasting views of the learning process represent a 
fourth difference between the two groups of authors writing about 
the American college. Those who concentrate on content seem 
to believe that the human personality develops in terms of several 
separate functions. They express most concern with intellectual 
growth and place much confidence in transfer of training. Mr. 
Wriston writes: ‘‘Mathematics was no more useful to a medieval 
monk or to a Renaissance painter than it is to one who lives in a 
modern industrial society. But there always has been and there 
always will be need for rigorous thinking, for thinking detached 
from self-interest. That is why mathematics has remained one of 
the fundamental disciplines. As one of the most precise and 
beautiful mental concepts of man it has its own intrinsic value, 
a value quite independent of considerations of utility’’ (Inberal 
Education Re-Examined, 1943, p. 9). 

This quotation would not impress some college teachers. They 
would admit the fact of transfer of training, but would contend 
that maximum transfer takes place only when the learning occurs 
under circumstances somewhat like those that will attend its use. 
If mathematics is to contribute to the understanding of social 
data, it should be learned in connection with attempts to under- 
stand social data. This ‘‘student centered’’ group insists, too, 
that a personality develops as an integrated unity. The mind, 
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the emotions and the body are one. Any learning experience a 
student has affects not only his intellect, but his feelings as well, 
Consequently, a college must be concerned with the development 
of total personalities—young men and women who think, feel, 
and act—or to be more realistic, feel, think, then act. 

A further difference between these two groups is their contrast- 
ing attitudes toward the practical man and the world of affairs, 
Mr. Hutchins writes that practical men are ‘‘those who practice 
the errors of their forefathers.’’ The group for whom he speaks 
is similarly distrustful of the genuine learning which results from 
first-hand experiences—in the market place. It is too difficult 
to read a book there, in the Adlerian sense—without distraction. 
Educators who believe that ‘‘student needs’’ must dominate the 
whole process of curriculum development, as might be predicted, 
are comparably distrustful of the sheltered academic atmosphere. 
They would argue that if one is alert and intent upon learning 
about people, and has a fine teacher at his side, he will probably 
get more out of spending thirty minutes a day on the corner of 
Maxwell and Halsted Streets in Chicago, than he would if he were 
to spend thirty minutes a day reading Aristotle. 

When it comes actually to developing their curriculum the 
‘‘content centered’’ educators are most apt to work by deduction. 
They begin with their definition of the good citizen and then, 
through a process of inference, arrive at conclusions as to the type 
of higher education this good citizen should have. The ‘‘student 
centered’’ group believes that the only way to find out whether 
or not a college curriculum is effective is to try it and measure 
the consequences. If it is insisted that reading the Great Books 
will result in great citizens, the sensible test of this hypothesis is 
to have a group of students read the books and then observe what 
kinds of citizens they become. Their opponents say that this is 
not an hypothesis to be tested, but a self-evident truth. If the 
great citizens of the past have recorded their thoughts in the 
Great Books, then it follows that those who read and understand 
and accept these books will be great citizens. 

A final difference in point of view is the way each of these 
opposed groups defines an appropriate college population. The 
faculty members who spend most of their time developing a cur- 
riculum of studies to be learned by all students are apt to talk at 
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length about those who should go to college, not those who do go 
to college. The ‘‘student centered’’ group believes that within 
very wide limits it is the responsibility of the college to develop 
a curriculum for those students who come to it. On the one 
hand it is contended that the students should adapt to the curricu- 
lum, and on the other that the curriculum should be adapted to 
the students. 

Because my own training has been in psychology—especially 
the psychology of learning—I tend to examine college curricu- 
lums in terms of the learning theory they imply. There are many 
helpful principles that can be used in this sort of scrutiny, but 
the most fruitful one goes like this: ‘‘Students in college classes 
learn what they practice and are rewarded for.’’ This principle 
is abundantly substantiated by research data. It is as useful to 
an educator appraising a college curriculum as is a microscope 
for the biologist, or a telescope for the astronomer. 

Inquiries about the college curriculum that go no further than 
to find out how the college itself describes its objectives and cur- 
riculum are of limited value. The claims made in college cata- 
logues are frequently lyrical, extravagant, and remind one of 
nothing quite so much as advertisements. The best way to find 
out what college students are learning is to observe what they are 
doing. If they spend a great deal of time reading and discussing 
Great Books, they are learning primarily how to read and discuss 
Great Books. They are not necessarily learning how to behave in 
harmony with the principles elucidated in the Great Books. If 
students in science classes spend most of their time in laboratories 
following detailed directions that appear in a laboratory manual, 
they are learning better how to follow detailed directions that 
appear in the laboratory manual. They are not necessarily learn- 
ing how to apply the scientific method of thought in situations 
that are to them new ones. If students in a French class spend 
most of their time making a literal translation of ‘‘Gil Blas,’’ 
they are learning primarily how to translate ‘‘Gil Blas’’ literally. 
They are not necessarily learning much about the culture and 
traditions of France. If students in a college get a great deal of 
practice following the directions which members of the faculty 
give them, these students primarily are learning better how to 
follow the directions given them by the members of the faculty. 
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They are not learning to be resourceful and to stand on their own 
feet, and to identify problems as well as methods of solution of 
these problems. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that learning is 
multiple. Students in college literature classes who read William 
Shakespeare at the rate of four or five pages a day are not only 
learning better how to read Shakespeare at the rate of four or 
five pages a day, but they also may be learning to dislike Shake- 
speare and anything else that is called ‘‘great literature,’’ and 
practicing resolutions never to read the stuff again. 

The question, of course, is not: ‘‘ Are students getting practice 
in college that may be useful as they live in college and later?’’, 
but rather: ‘‘Are students practicing in college activities which 
give every promise of being specifically useful in the life they 
lead while in college and afterwards ?’’ 

It is my conviction that what goes on in ‘‘student centered”’ 
colleges, is more nearly in harmony with what we know about the 
way people actually learn. The reason is that in such colleges 
students tend more constantly to practice what they should be 
learning. The arguments of the Great Books enthusiasts, how- 
ever, are always provocative in both senses of the word. Any 
sane man must value the Great Books—at least those he has 
read—and realize that a careful study of them may contribute 
much to an understanding of today’s problems. A Great Books 
curriculum for all young people needing a general education, 
however, leaves much to be desired. Mr. Van Doren’s statement 
that ‘‘a classic is always fresh, vernacular, sensible and responsi- 
ble’’ takes no cognizance of the fact that most of these classics 
were written at a time when only the intellectually elite could 
read. Those who claim, like Mr. Van Doren, that the classics can 
be read with great profit by everyone are disdaining the only 
court of appeal that makes sense, namely, the normal young 
people who have tried to read the books. Plato and Cicero and 
Ptolemy and Descartes and Hume and Freud and Bentham and 
Marx and Veblen were not writing for typical, callow boys and 
girls in their late adolescence. They were writing primarily for 
their peers and exclusively for mature adults. Unusually bright 
young people can learn the words these authors use, and with the 
help of distinguished teachers of broad outlook they can reach 
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some understanding of what the words mean in terms of human 
experience. But to contend that college education for all young 
people should consist largely of reading Great Books is fleeing 
from reality, or at least fleeing from the great majority of Ameri- 
ean youth who sorely need an education that will mean something 
to them. 

A general education that counts, and by this is meant a general 
education that influences the way young people live, not only the 
way they talk, must result from their attempts to do something 
about situations that matter to them. If in the course of their 
work on problems they think are important young people go to 
the Great Books for the help these books can give, reading them 
will be educative. But to try to read the Great Books before 
having had experiences that give personal significance to the 
problems with which the Great Books deal is a relatively fruitless 
activity. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone who has spent his life- 
time working with college students can escape being impressed 
by the great differences among them, and by the fact that most 
of their absorbing activities are dominated by their personal con- 
cerns. This is a fact that high-minded and evangelical adults 
find almost impossible to accept. They insist that college students 
must be interested in the problems that the adults believe to be 
fundamental. Eventually this growth will occur, but a start 
must be made with those activities, however superficial, that are 
getting the attention of the young people at the time. 

Adolescents who come to college for a general education are 
interested at various times and in various degrees in a long list 
of problems to which the typical college rarely if ever gives any 
direct attention. When these intimate, and dominating, and per- 
sonal concerns are completely neglected, the young people proceed 
at once to develop an extra curriculum which gives them oppor- 
tunities to do what they think is significant. This extra curricu- 
lum often takes more of their time than does the real curriculum. 
Judging again from the testimony of many young men and 
women who have been graduated from American colleges, the 
lessons they learned in their extra curriculum activities are more 
lasting and influential than were those that they learned in the 
college classes. This is true despite the fact that because the 
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extra curriculum is rarely subject to the influence of mature men 
and women who know a great deal about man’s relationship to 
himself and to other men and to his physical world, it is a chaotic 
experience. Faculties in ‘‘student centered’’ colleges are dis- 
posed to learn some lessons from the extra curriculum rather than 
to become apoplectic because it exists. They seem to realize that 
unless serious attention is given by the college to the personal 
problems and worries and interests of young people, the more 
scholarly and academic achievements are apt to be inconsequential 
and consist largely of verbal exercises engaged in to meet formal 
requirements expressed exclusively in verbal terms. 
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RESPONSIBLE EDUCATION IN AN ATOMIC AGE 
GOULD WICKEY 


All these years I have worked and lived with college 
men. They are intelligent, competent machines and attrac- 
tive physically for a while. They get nerves at about fifty 
or go out by disease of the heart, kidneys, ete. They are not 
a very happy lot. They feel ineffective where they are 
needed most as good citizens because they have not been 
trained in ways that give spiritual purpose to their lives. 
They are not working for causes greater than themselves. 
They have no deep convictions that make them as a class 
willing to put up a fight and make sacrifices, real sacrifices 
in regard to matters of Church and State. They do not 
know enough in these regards to have convictions. They 
were never trained. 

IS quotation is from a letter written by a layman to the dean 

of his Alma Mater, urging that the University take a more 

definite interest in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. 

So parents everywhere are beseeching educators in colleges 
and universities to make students sensitive to the issues of the 
day. When Kuno Franck was asked why he did not oppose 
Hitler, he replied, ‘‘I was so deeply rooted in my little rut that 
I was not aware of the issues of the day.’’ And he fled Germany 
to save his life. Today, youth seek guidance in the solution of 
vital problems, but they are tired of listening to social engineers 
and political program-makers who have failed to produce effective 
remedies for such days as these. 

Social reconstruction will be effected chiefly by the transforma- 
tion of the lives of individuals who will be Christian in all rela- 
tons and conditions. As atomic power destroyed Oriental cities, 
so Christian power can destroy hatred and build good-will in the 
hearts of peoples everywhere. 

For the training of such leadership, the church-related colleges 
were founded. The colleges participating in the work of this 
Commission are banded together ‘‘to give emphasis to the funda- 
mental place of religion in education, especially at the college 

Nore: This is the Report of the Executive Secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education for the year 1946. It was read at the 
Annual Meeting, in Boston, on January 15, 1947. 
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level, (a) in the formulation of a Christian philosophy of life; 
(b) in the development of Christian character in the individual, 
and (c) in the establishment of a Christian social order.’’ While 
setting forth the principles underlying the church-related college, 
the Commission declares the claims of the church-related colleges 
upon the Church, its youth and the public. 

We are gathered together in this Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
to review, briefly, the activities during 1946, and to preview the 
opportunities and responsibilities of Christian higher education 
in the years ahead. 


I. Some AcTIvVITIES 


Starting in 1935 with an enrolment of 56 colleges as the Na- 
tional Conference of Church-Related Colleges, this Commission 
now has 438 participating in its program. Of the colleges, 332 
are Protestant and 106 Catholic. 

During 1946, thirteen colleges were added, although three of 
these had been members previously. Among the colleges added 
to the roll of participating colleges were: Central College, Arkan- 
sas; Immaculate Heart College, California; Occidental College, 
California; Berry College, Georgia; Clark College, Georgia; 
Blackburn College, Illinois; Union College, New York; College 
Misericordia, Pennsylvania; Cumberland University, Tennessee; 
and Viterbo College, Wisconsin. 

Each participating college received during the year free copies 
of the journal, Christian Education; the news bullentin, College 
and Church; and reprints in bulk lots from Christian Education, 
of the following articles: 

The Minister and Christian Higher Education, By Fred P. 
Corson 

The Importance of Religion in Higher Education, By Ernest 
Fremont Tittle 

Our Publics Be Served, By W. Emerson Reck 

Re-Thinking the Christian College, By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 

The enrolments at our church colleges have been greatly in- 
creased, averaging about 60 per cent increase. One denomina- 
tion reports that its fourteen colleges have increased enrolments 
amounting to 288 per cent over the low of 1943 and 91 per cent 
over the high of 1939. 

This increased enrolment does not guarantee large financial 
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surpluses. Since the tuition fees account for only about 40 per 
cent of the total costs, and since expenses have been increased 
greatly because of living conditions, increased faculties, and 
higher salaries, it is desirable to keep before our responsible 
church leaders and the general public the continued needs of 
the colleges. 

Besides editing the journal and news bulletin, your Secretary 
attended and delivered addresses at college conferences held at 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina; Omaha, Nebraska; and San Antonio, 
Texas. Also, he delivered addresses at the Workshop on Higher 
Education held under the auspices of The Methodist Board of 
Education, at Nashville, and at denominational conferences. 


II. Some PeErsisteENT PROBLEMS 
Construction, Not Destruction 


The atom has come to mean for most people an instrument of 
destruction ; but outstanding scientists now are stressing the con- 
structive possibilities of the atom. Dr. C. M. A. Stine, of the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, recently, in an address on, ‘‘The Efficient Utilization of 
Materials,’’ said, ‘‘Men are slow to comprehend the scientific 
paradox that the greatest of all destroyers may also prove to be 
the greatest of all builders.’’ So Christian education takes the 
natural man with all his destructive powers and transforms him 
with a dynamic purpose to help his fellow-men. Instead of think- 
ing of rocket bombs, jet planes and atom bombs, our students 
must be guided in thinking of good-will and understanding. 

Justice Robert Jackson said sometime ago, ‘‘It is one of the 
paradoxes of our time that modern society needs to fear... 
only the educated man. The primitive peoples of the earth con- 
stitute no menace. The most serious crimes against civilization 
can be committed only by educated and technically competent 
peoples.’’ This is a terrible judgment upon our culture and 
civilization. Here is an everlasting challenge to Christian higher 
education to prepare thousands of leaders in all walks of life who 
will talk and work for peace among and prosperity for all peoples. 


Basic Objectives 


The schools and colleges have been at fault in not stating and 
endeavoring to achieve definite objectives, including religious 
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values. They did not wish to be accused by some universities, 
some accrediting association and experimental educators of hay- 
ing a disciplinary program. They wanted to be considered pro- 
gressive. Alas! That progressiveness meant retrogression and 
a world catastrophe. 

If the leaders of America are to guide the affairs of Church 
and State aright, then our students must be grounded in certain 
basic attitudes and convictions, such as dedication to a personal 
God and His Kingdom, appreciation of human values in all rela- 
tions, reconciliation with all people, and liberation for all classes, 
races and nations. Church-related colleges must not hesitate 
to challenge their students to acknowledge and to accept as their 
own these religious principles. Lives so dedicated will produce 
atomic living which will shatter materialism in philosophy, be- 
haviorism in psychology, relativism in ethics, humanism in re- 
ligion and paganism in conduct. 

In a recent conference, a college president declared he had 
interviewed some 190 prospective teachers, of whom about 91 
made acknowledgment of religion, but only about 424 were difi- 
nitely committed to the Christian religion. 

Here’s a solemn call to this Commission to help the presidents 
obtain consecrated Christian teachers. To establish a Teachers’ 
Bureau has its problems; but to assist in solving this problem 
would be rendering a most needed service. At least, the office 
of the Commission should develop a file of desirable teachers 
who could be placed on the faculties of our colleges. 


STUDENTS IN CONFERENCES 

Through the leadership of this Commission, the administrators 
and faculty members of Catholic and Protestant colleges and 
universities are given frequent opportunities to confer and to 
understand one another. Why do we wait until youth become 
adults? Why should not this Commission initiate conferences 
in which students from Catholic and Protestant schools will have 
opportunities to understand one another and to develop good- 
will? Intolerance at home easily breeds hatred abroad. 


CoNCLUSION : SHARING IN SERVICE 


Twelve years ago—to be exact, on January 16, 1935—at the 
first Annual Meeting of the Commission, you honored me in my 
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election as your Executive Secretary. It was a new venture, 
with open opposition and considerable uncertainty. With faith 
in the cause of Christian higher education, and with conviction 
of the need for a united front on the part of Christian educators, 
we accepted your challenge. 

Having no money to opén an office, but through the kindness 
of the United Lutheran Board of Education and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the work was started. To these 
groups this Commission is greatly indebted. 

Our labor had to be on margins of time. The program of work 
was limited by facilities and finance. 

Our faith is rewarded in the fruits of the Commission’s activi- 
ties. "We rejoice in the probabilities of an enlarged program. 
We stand by, ready to assist and to cooperate in its development. 

To have shared with you in laying the foundation for such a 
program is a joy never to be erased from my memory. 

As children of time, we have worked together in the hands of 
a timeless God. In His Light, we shall see light forever. 











SOME INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS 


SUMNER WELLES 
FORMER UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


THIS great city of Miami occupies a unique position in our 

. country. Beyond any other city, it represents the open door 
to the United States through which we welcome our friends and 
neighbors of the other Americas. You here in Miami are show- 
ing all of us how the endeavors and the activities of private in- 
stitutions and private individuals can, not only supplement, but to 
a very real extent determine, Governmental policies. For I think 
it is not too much to say that the splendid initiative taken so 
often by the citizens of Miami and by their official representatives 
in fostering understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of the other American Republics has been 
responsible for the friendly feeling possessed today by many 
distinguished Latin Americans toward the people of the United 
States. I can remember many officials and prominent citizens of 
our sister Republics whe have spoken to me with deep gratitude 
of the cordial hospitality with which they have been received here 
in Miami, and of the lasting impression which that has made upon 
them. 

In this sense it has been peculiarly heartening to all of us who 
are especially interested in the development of cultural and 
spiritual ties between the peoples of the New World, as a most 
essential means of promoting inter-American solidarity and the 
firm establishment of a regional system of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to see the way in which the University of Miami has re- 
sponded to the challenging opportunity which it has been given. 
This great institution is unquestionably destined to become one 
of the greatest centers of learning in the United States. But it 
is also destined to become the means of developing a greater 
measure of knowledge of the culture of our neighbors on the part 
of future generations of American citizens, and of a greater 
measure of knowledge of our culture and of our manner of being 

Nore: Address delivered at the dinner meeting of the trustees and members 
of the Citizens Advisory Board of the University of Miami, February 10, 
1947. 
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on the part of future generations in the Republics which lie to 
the south of us. Already it has accomplished magnificent re- 
sults in this field. Your University is laying a solid foundation 
for international order which no shifting tides of official policy 
ean affect. There could be no greater safeguard for the preserva- 
tion of world peace than the understanding on the part of peoples 
of different nationalities, of different languages and of different 
racial origins, of each other’s essential nature. It is in that way 
that they will discover the good which is inherent in all of them. 

You have asked me to speak to you tonight on some interna- 
tional social and political problems. The international political 
and social problems which the people of the United States today 
confront in a distraught and desperately troubled world are in- 
numerable. They are facing them in the Far East, the Near 
East, Europe, and even here in our own Hemisphere. But I 
think it is accurate to say that there now exists in our country a 
greater measure of realistic recognition of the responsibilities 
which the American people must assume, and of the scope of the 
opportunity which our country is afforded to take leadership in 
the task of constructing a decent and a stable international order 
than that which has ever before existed. It is not only that a 
majority of the American people today at length see clearly that 
the United States cannot be safe in a world in which other peoples 
are insecure. More than that, they have at last reached the con- 
clusion that it is only acts, rather than words, which will prove 
to be determining, if they are eventually to achieve world peace; 
that the mere reiteration by our Government of worthy objec- 
tives will not be sufficient to bring about any lasting betterment 
in world affairs; that our physical strength and our material 
resources must be utilized intelligently to secure the desired end; 
and that the eventual establishment of a peaceful world, in which 
the United States can safely live, will involve a national effort on 
the part of the American people far greater even than that re- 
quired to win the war. 

We are now within a few weeks of the Moscow Conference at 
which the Foreign Ministers of the four major powers must 
undertake to find an agreement upon the basic provisions of the 
German settlement. That settlement represents the key to the 
whole future of Europe and to the question of world security. 
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It would be idle to deny that the portents of this moment are 
far less auspicious than we had the right to believe they would 
be when the victory was won. 

The task which lay before the victorious allies when the hos- 
tilities ceased was two-fold. They were faced with the need to 
fashion peace treaties which, by correcting those injustices of 
the past that had provoked international antagonisms and re- 
sulted in ethnic or economic maladjustments, would bring about a 
peace which was just and which would, therefore, prove to be 
durable. They were likewise faced with the need through their 
concerted efforts gradually to strengthen and to perfect that new 
international organization agreed upon by all of them at San 
Francisco in June 1945, and thereby make it capable of prevent- 
ing future aggressions and of accomplishing those other aims so 
clearly and eloquently set forth in the Preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

In their approach to the solution of the first of these great prob- 
lems, the task of peace-making, we must admit that we have little 
cause for satisfaction as to the results so far achieved. 

At this moment, almost two years after the defeat of Germany, 
and a year and a half after the surrender of Japan, only the first 
step has been taken towards the conclusion of peace. The treaties 
with Italy, with the Axis satellites, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, and with Finland are about to be signed. The peace con- 
ference at Paris at which these first treaties were nominally elab- 
orated was, of course, not a peace conference in the customary 
sense. The seventeen lesser members of the United Nations rep- 
resented at the conference were only given the opportunity of 
passing upon the provisions previously agreed upon by the Big 
Four. They had little more than a nominal part to play in the task 
of peace-making. From the realistic standpoint it is, of course, 
clear that without the common agreement of the major powers 
neither the peace terms for Europe nor the peace terms for any 
other part of this harrassed world can be concluded with any 
tone of finality. Yet I am persuaded that, if we want a real 
peace, a just peace, and one which is likewise founded upon prac- 
tical common sense, we will be far more likely to obtain such a 
peace if the lesser powers among the United Nations are afforded 
a far greater opportunity of shaping the decisions reached than 
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that which they have yet been accorded. The appetites and am- 
bitions of one of the major powers have unquestionably increased 
since the end of the war. The fears and suspicions of the others 
have correspondingly grown. . 

Peace settlements formulated under such conditions are des- 
tined inevitably to represent a conglomeration of compromises 
resulting from a clash of stark power politics. Such compromises 
are based on no enlightened principles and are responsive to no 
real spirit of justice. It is here that the far more objective and 
impartial viewpoint of the lesser powers—many of them among 
the most advanced members of the family of nations—would be 
so truly beneficial. For a majority of the lesser powers have no 
individual axe to grind. They are motivated solely by an over- 
whelming desire to see the conclusion of a peace that will last. 

The results of the Paris peace conference were exactly what 
might, therefore, have been anticipated. The provisions of these 
treaties with the lesser members of the Axis are going to satisfy 
no one. Neither the principles of the Atlantic Charter nor even 
the principles of the Teheran and Yalta Agreements have been 
respected. 

The compromise represented by the decision upon the new 
frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia and the decision to inter- 
nationalize the city of Trieste can hardly be expected to prove 
lasting. The Government of Yugoslavia until today refused to 
sign the treaty which contains these provisions. We all of us 
realize that the resentment of the Italian people, because of de- 
cisions which alienate many hundreds of thousands of Italians 
from their own country and which place them under foreign rule, 
will increase as the months pass. And the peace-makers might 
well have learned from the tragic experience of Danzig, which 
involved less far-reaching and dangerous issues than Trieste, that 
the establishment of an international régime, unless the adjacent 
countries are satisfied with that régime, not only cannot last but 
will also merely tend to provoke international antagonisms and 
risk bringing about an eventual conflagration. 

If the peace treaty with Germany proves to be of the same 
nature as the peace treaties already agreed upon, the results will 
be far more dangerous. 

The reason for this tragic state of affairs could not have been 
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more simply stated than it was by Field Marshal Smuts in the 
last days of the Paris conference when he said, ‘‘A cleavage has 
been revealed which may bode ill for the future of world peace. 
... We seem in this moment of unparalleled victory to be form- 
ing up into two camps of East and West.’’ 

We gain nothing, I think, by refraining from talking plainly 
about this issue, not in any spirit of passion or of indignation, but 
rather objectively, and for the sole purpose of finding while there 
is still time some way through the meshes of international sus- 
picion and of antagonism that have lately been so rapidly woven. 

The conflict between the Soviet and the Western points of view, 
as shown by the opposing views of the West and of the East, 
involve such fundamental issues as the very nature of democracy, 
the interpretation of human rights, the divergence between liberal 
trade policies and managed economy, and the utilization of mili- 
tary and of economic resources in the furtherance of political 
objectives. 

Underneath all this is the inescapable fact that the Soviet 
Union does not presently trust the United States and Great 
Britain and that the United States and Great Britain do not 
presently trust the Soviet Union. 

If the present situation continues, or if it is intensified, we can 
hardly fail to realize not only that the terms of no stable peace 
can now be laid, but also that the chances of averting a new world 
conflict in the future will be very slight indeed. This is, conse- 
quently, surely the moment when the democracies of the West 
must exert themselves in a renewed endeavor to extricate all na- 
tions from the threats to their common security which have now 
arisen, to demonstrate those qualities of statesmanship, of courage 
and of determination in which their peoples have long been pre- 
eminent, to refuse to accept as inevitable the present deterioration 
in international relations, and to strive unremittingly until equi- 
table solutions are found for every one of the problems which 
today divide the East from the West. 

Of one thing I am unalterably convinced, and that is that the 
people of the Soviet Union no more desire to find themselves en- 
gulfed in a new war than do the peoples of the Western democ- 
racies. And if peoples themselves desire peace, no international 
problem need necessarily or inevitably prove insoluble. 
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The reasons for what has transpired and the causes for this 
increasing cleavage between the East and West are various. I 
have long believed that, had the governments of the major powers 
of the West insisted during the war years that an agreement be 
concluded with the Soviet Union before the victory was won upon 
the salient provisions of the postwar settlement, such a peace 
settlement could have been finally concluded within a few brief 
months after the defeat of Germany and of Japan, and that the 
increasing division between us which we now witness could 
thereby have been averted. 

We have also, I think, failed to insist upon the maintenance 
intact of that basic understanding known as the United Nations 
Declaration—the only political understanding which bound to- 
gether all of the members of the United Nations during the war— 
which, as you will remember, pledged every member of the United 
Nations, great or small, to respect in the peace settlements those 
principles which had been proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter. 
The Soviet Union is as much committed to abide by those prin- 
ciples as is the United States. 

As you all know, there has been a wide divergence between the 
views of the major powers as to the principles which govern the 
German peace treaty. What are in reality the objectives to be 
sought in that treaty? It seems to me that they can be set forth 
very simply and in these words: to find the way by which the _ 
German people can eventually become peace-loving and law-abid- 
ing members of the family of nations and, until such time, to 
exercise over them such measures of international control as may 
be required to provide an absolute guaranty that they cannot 
again endanger the security of their neighbors and world peace. 

If these objectives are to be attained, agreement and co-opera- 
tion between the major powers are indispensable. We cannot 
afford again to permit the German people to play off one major 
power against the other as they so successfully did during the 
years after the First World War. 

And how can those objectives be achieved? They can only 
be achieved if the peace-makers bear these facts in mind: that 
the German people could never have waged the Second World 
War had they not been dominated by a centralized government 
which had previously destroyed every vestige of autonomy on 
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the part of the traditional German states, a government which the 
militarists and the Pan-German leaders were able to control, and 
had that centralized government not been enabled to utilize the 
industrial and the mineral resources of the Ruhr, of the Rhine- 
land and of the Saar for war purposes. 

It is for that reason that the French Government is today de- 
manding that the German peace treaty must provide for the 
political decentralization of Germany, so that the Pan-Germans 
and the German militarists cannot again secure a strangle hold 
upon the German population, and so that the Germans of such 
traditional independent states as Bavaria can have restored to 
them the local autonomy which Bismarck first undermined and 
which Hitler subsequently wholly destroyed. It is also for that 
reason that the French Government today insists that all of those 
industrial and natural resources without which a future Germany 
cannot wage war, be placed under the international control of 
the United Nations. 

I am convinced that if the German peace treaty now to be 
negotiated contains provisions of this nature, the objectives which 
I have set forth can finally be attained. Yet, as we all know, the 
Soviet Government has so far insisted that the peace treaty must 
provide for the reconstruction of a united Germany, under a cen- 
tralized Government, and many powerful influences in the United 
States, as well as in Great Britain, favor such a treaty. The 
sentimentalists and propagandists are already telling us that the 
German people must be united and that they have a right to be 
united. They expect us to forget that the unification of Ger- 
many under the domination of Prussia only commenced after 
Bismarck’s war of aggression against Austria in 1866, and that 
the final regimentation of Germany under a central government 
was only completed by Hitler twelve years ago. They expect us 
to forget that this crushing of the independence of the old Ger- 
man states was accomplished against the will of the vast majority 
of the German people themselves. They tell us that the time is 
already here for us to forgive and forget. To forgive is a ques- 
tion which every individual must determine for himself. But I 
am confident that the American people are not going to forget 
that the tragedies which the entire world has undergone twice 
within the brief span of a quarter of a century, were inflicted 
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upon humanity because of the lust for aggression and for domi- 
nation of the leaders of the German race, and that the preserva- 
tion of civilization itself requires that safeguards now be set up 
by the new German treaty to protect peaceful peoples from a new 
and greater tragedy. 

I am one of those who believe that if a new European order 
is to be constructed upon foundations that will prove durable that 
order must be founded upon a European federation—a federation 
both political and economic. I believe further that no Euro- 
pean federation can ever prove successful unless the Soviet Union 
sponsors, rather than opposes, its construction. But I should re- 
mind you that, if such a federation is ever to be brought into 
being it can only exist if the German peace treaty, by providing 
for the decentralization of Germany, thereby makes it possible 
for the economies of the component parts of Germany to be closely 
integrated into a European economy. No economic foundation 
for a United States of Europe can be created unless the countries 
of Western, Southern and Eastern Europe are enabled to fashion 
a new European economy. That will never be possible if the 
Germany of the future is to be similar to the Germany of the 
recent past. 

There is no issue confronting the American people today which 
is of greater import than the issue of what the German treaty 
should be. 

But there are other problems which now confront us which to 
some of us perhaps seem remote, but whose long-range significance 
is far greater than may be immediately apparent. And one of 
these problems is the question of Palestine. 

The reason why the influence of the United States should be 
exerted in order to bring about a rapid and equitable solution 
of the Palestine problem is primarily because of the fact that 
there is no region of the earth which today is more fraught with 
danger to the maintenance of world peace than the Near East. 
Any danger to world peace today is a direct threat to the security 
of this nation. The longer the present controversy over Palestine 
continues, the greater will be the likelihood that there will break 
out a conflagration whose flames may spread over far wider areas. 
It is surely the part of statesmanship, therefore, to see to it that 
this controversy is settled without further evasion or postpone- 
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ment, and settled in accordance with the enlightened principles 
of justice. I have long insisted that this dispute cannot be set- 
tled by any one power, and that its settlement can only be found 
through the United Nations. The Charter of the United Nations 
provides for the establishment of the International Trusteeship 
Council, and it is only that agency today that can be safely 
entrusted with the responsibility for finding a prompt and equi- 
table solution. 

But in a larger sense the American people must recognize that 
the way in which the issues inherent in the problem of Palestine 
are decided must inevitably help to determine the nature of the 
international order which they have undertaken to construct. 

Today the pitiful survivors of the Jewish people remaining in 
Central Europe after six millions of their fellows had been exter- 
minated by Hitlerism, in the most appalling mass murders which 
have ever taken place, are still lingering in concentration camps, 
unable or unwilling to return to the homes of their origin; un- 
able because of the immigration policies pursued by most of the 
countries of the world to find a refuge and a new home across the 
seas and, consequently, bereft of all hope unless they are able to 
enter the land of their fathers, that National Home which they 
were promised twenty-nine years ago. 

The protracted continuation of such a situation not only makes 
wholly impossible any true reconstruction of Europe. It also 
presents the democratic peoples of the world with a challenge 
which they cannot refuse to meet. All of the democracies, in 
greater or lesser degree, must share in the responsibility for per- 
mitting the development during the past thirty years of the 
international conditions which have made this tragedy possible. 
It is surely the obligation of all the democracies today to see to it 
that all of these homeless survivors are given, without further 
delay, the chance to face the future with full assurance of secur- 
ity and of happiness. That is the only kind of compensation 
which can today be offered by the free peoples of the earth. We 
here in the United States should see to it that it be offered before 
it is too late. 

I had the opportunity not long ago of talking with a foreign 
statesman who expressed the belief that in the entire course of 
modern history no one nation had ever been granted the oppor- 
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tunity today offered the United States to determine by the exer- 
cise of its own influence the future destinies of mankind. He 
said, ‘‘I am not thinking only of your armed might, of your 
possession of the atomic bomb, of your immeasurable industrial 
and natural resources, nor of your almost unlimited potential 
power. Nor am I thinking in terms of credits, nor in terms of 
financial and economic assistance. I am thinking, first of all,’’ 
he said, ‘‘of what you represent to the peoples of the older world 
because of the form of government which you have created, and 
because of the demonstration of your capacity to give to your 
own people the highest standard of living which is known today 
and at the same time to guarantee to each one of your citizens the 
fullest measure of individual liberty compatible with the welfare 
of the nation as a whole.’’ He went on to say, ‘‘It is only be- 
cause the American democracy exists as a vital example of free- 
dom, of opportunity and of hope that neither Communism nor 
Fascism are today dominating the entire world.’’ 

I think we must ask ourselves in a spirit of true humility 
whether our country is in fact setting as perfect an example of 
democracy as our institutions make possible. It seems to me 
that our democracy can never become the affirmative, positive 
force which it should be if it is to exercise the determining in- 
fluence which it must exercise unless certain trends which have 
recently become apparent are corrected before it is too late. 
And it is only so long as our democracy remains affirmative, 
rather than negative, that it can successfully overcome the in- 
roads which Communism and other forms of authoritarianism 
have lately made in the structure of our modern civilization. 

No finer words with respect to the basic principles of our 
democratic system have in a long while been uttered than those 
so eloquently spoken a few days ago in Washington by David 
Lilienthal. Many of you have read those words, but I would 
like to repeat tonight this brief excerpt from them. 

He said, ‘‘I believe—and I do so conceive the Constitution of 
the United States to rest upon, as does religion—the fundamental 
proposition of the integrity of the individual; and that all 
governments and all private institutions must be designed to 
promote and to protect and defend the integrity and dignity of 
the individual; that that is the essential meaning of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, as it is essentially the meaning of 
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religion. . . . It is very easy to talk about being against Com- 
munism. It is equally important to believe those things which 
provide a satisfying and effective alternative. Democracy igs 
that satisfying and effective alternative. . . . One of the tenets 
of democracy that grow out of this central core of a belief that 
the individual comes first, that all men are the children of God 
and their personalities are, therefore sacred, carries with it a 
great belief in civil liberties and their protection.... I deeply 
believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any trials that 
may lie ahead, provided only we practice it in our daily lives.”’ 

The truth is, of course, that some of us are not practicing 
democracy in our daily lives. We are permitting hatreds, preju- 
dices and antagonisms to cause a separation among our own 
people. I would not be candid with you if I did not say bluntly 
that the recent growth of anti-Semitism in the United States 
should be a matter of profound concern to every citizen of this 
country who believes in those principles of democracy upon which 
our free institutions are founded. We cannot permit ourselves 
to be infected with the virus of that disease which had its ghastly 
culmination in the doctrines of Nazism. This country of ours 
cannot stand divided against itself. And the divisions which 
now threaten us will not be healed unless those who believe in 
democracy do, in fact, practice it in their daily lives. It is those 
of us like you, who are the leaders of public opinion in this 
country, who must assume the responsibility for fighting against 
this danger while there is still time. And let it be clearly under- 
stood that I am not speaking of tolerance. It seems to me that 
the very thought of ‘‘tolerance’’ with regard to any group of 
American citizens is altogether intolerable. What is at stake 
is respect on the part of every American citizen for the rights 
and privileges accorded all citizens and all groups of citizens 
under the Constitution of the United States. There is a great 
and urgent need for all of us here in our country to practice, 
rather than merely preach, democracy, and thereby make it in 
fact that affirmative power in the world through which the 
United States can advance the happiness and freedom of all 
peoples in every part of the globe. 

Our own democracy can never afford to be supine or timorous. 
It must ever be confident of its own strength and determined 
that our own form of government can find solutions within the 
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framework of individual liberty for the problems with which 
it is confronted in these fast changing conditions of our modern 
world. 

We ourselves will never submit ourselves to the despotism of 
a police state. We believe that the freedom of the individual 
should only be circumscribed in the measure which may be re- 
quired by the welfare of the national society as a whole, but that 
even there the right of every minority, no matter how small, to 
dissent and to oppose under the law the decisions of the majority 
must be scrupulously safeguarded. We do not believe that men 
were created to serve a government, but that governments are 
ereated to serve men. 

We can today show by our own example to all of mankind what 
the blessings of organized political freedom can be. They repre- 
sent a standard of life which has never been equalled. That stand- 
ard of freedom and of justice must ultimately become the 
standard by which the United Nations Organization is guided. 

This is one of those recurring eras when ‘‘force, truculent and 
unabashed’’ threatens to sweep aside all moral judgments. The 
influence of our nation can uphold and quicken the growth of 
right. The universal acceptance of the standard in which we 
believe will bring with it the reign of peace and assurance of our 
own security. 

However long and arduous the road may be before the inter- 
national organization is perfected, before it becomes capable of 
granting the peoples of the earth those greatest of all blessings, 
peace and security, and however long it may be before we can 
help to bring about a solution of the political and social prob- 
lems which the world today confronts, I think we can be certain 
that that day will come, if we assume the responsibility and exer- 
cise the authority which the United States today possesses, and 
that, while we ourselves may not enjoy these blessings, future gen- 
erations will benefit from the efforts which we make today. 

These words of Gladstone come to my mind: ‘‘You cannot 
fight against the future. Time is on our side. . . . The banner 
which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at some moment 
it may droop over our sinking head, yet it soon again will float in 
the eye of Heaven and it will be borne to a certain and to a not 
far distant victory.’’ 











ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
(A Book Review) 


WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER 
PRESIDENT, MARIETTA COLLEGE 


OW ‘‘American’’! How different from higher education in 
Europe! Jacques Barzun’s plea for the scrapping of edu- 
cational tests and other ‘‘scientific’’ paraphernalia here falls on 
deaf ears. This is the strongest impression received from read- 
ing Harper’s recent volume* by the president and the College 
editor of Antioch College. 

This detailed description of Antioch is interestingly written, 
with much quoting from students and alumni. The reader comes 
away feeling that he knows the College intimately— its ideals and 
methods, where they succeed and where they fall short. The 
claims are modest. After 25 years’ experience with the reorgan- 
ized plan, it is still regarded as an experiment. Other colleges 
are invited to join in more educational experimentation. 

Most of the discussion concerns the three distinctive aspects of 
the ‘‘ Antioch experiment’’—the examining and counseling sys- 
tem; the work-study, or as the authors prefer to call it, the co- 
operative work program; and the plan of ‘‘Community Govern- 
ment.’’ These correspond overlappingly with the three major 
objectives—liberal education, work experience, and a sense of 
group responsibility. 

To these ends a large freedom is allowed students in all aspects 
of their life except in the choice of a basic core curriculum, par- 
ticipation in the alternating work and study terms, and in taking 
the many tests and examinations and in writing the freshman 
college aims paper, the mid-course appraisal, the senior paper, 
the job description report, the field report, and two liberal edu- 
cation field studies. 

Obviously, the evaluation of all these papers, the administra- 
tion of formal tests throughout the five-year course, and the shift- 
ing of each student every 8 to 17 weeks between the campus and 
a job, frequently in distant states, throw a tremendous load on 

* Antioch College: Its Design for Liberal Education, by Algo D. Henderson 
and Dorothy Hall. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946, pp. xiv, 280. 
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the administrative and teaching staff. The expense is great, par- 
ticularly as a result of the large amount of individual attention 
given each student. Antioch feels severe financial handicaps in 
achieving the program it would regard as ideal. 

Contrary to general opinion, Antioch is surprisingly like other 
colleges in many respects—curriculum, problems, purposes. 
Nevertheless, Antioch’s boldness in following untried paths is 
exhilarating. Educators will find much in this volume to ponder 
over and to try out in different sets of circumstances. We can 
but be grateful for this careful, honest and stimulating appraisal 
of a notable experiment in liberal and vocational education. 











CREATOR OF THE AMERICAN TYPE OF 
UNIVERSITY 


(Book Review) 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


T° ONE who received his baccalaureate diploma from Daniel 

Coit Gilman the last year he was president of the Johns Hop. 
kins University, the panegyric on the Creator of the American 
Type of Unwersity* is fascinating. To all others interested in 
the evolution of higher education in the United States its perusal 
will be illuminating. 

After three years as president of the University of California, 
where he smarted under criticisms and opposition of politicians 
and other short-sighted groups, he became at forty-five the first 
president of the first post-graduate institution of higher learning 
in the country. The Quaker merchant prince of Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins, a bachelor, had left at his death on December 24, 1873, 
an estate oi $7,000,000, one half for the founding of a ‘‘Uni- 
versity’’ and one half for the establishment of a ‘‘ Hospital and 
Medical School.’’ In his inaugural address on February 22, 
1876, President Gilman called attention to the magnitude of this 
gift for higher education by indicating the largest single dona- 
tion to a University up to that time was the $30,000 presented 
to Harvard by Abbott Lawrence. 

In his deed of gift, the donor gave no indication as to the type 
of ‘‘University’’ he had in mind. He did indicate in the instru- 
ment that the Medical School should be an integral part of the 
University. This was a new idea, as up to that time Medical 
Schools were operated as independent units, and depended on 
students’ fees to cover all operating expenses. The Hopkins 
Medical School was the first to have full-time salaried instructors. 
Some clinical courses continued to be given by successful practic- 
ing physicians. But the path had been blazed for the elimination 
of medical schools, all of whose teachers were busy practitioners 
who practically lectured for nothing, as there were usually few 
funds left to be divided among the faculty after other operating 
expenses had been paid from the nominal medical student fees. 


* Daniel Coit Gilman: Creator of the American Type of University, by 
Abraham Flexner. Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 1946. $2.00. 
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Gilman obtained from his trustees immediate and unanimous 
approval to his proposal that the ‘‘ University’’ should not be just 
another college. He spent his first year visiting Universities here 
and abroad and conferring with educational leaders about plans 
and prospective professors. As a result of his travels, confer- 
ences and earlier philosophizing he recommended to his Board 
that the new ‘‘ University’’ should devote its attention to research 
and to advanced students, those who had already graduated from 
reputable colleges, and preferably those who had done some fur- 
ther study. The latter were more readily attracted by the new 
plan of fellowships, twenty valued at $500 per annum. Remark- 
able indeed is the roll of scholars who flocked to the Hopkins in 
its early days. 

Gilman displayed a canny insight in the choice of faculty mem- 
bers. The first six selected rank among the immortals in the 
list of university instructors. Three were Americans—Henry A. 
Rowland in physics, Ira Remsen in chemistry and Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve in Greek: the other three were from England—J. J. Syl- 
vester in mathematics, H. Newell Martin in biology and Charles 
D. Morris in Latin and Greek. Rowland and Remsen were under 
thirty when appointed to the faculty. Only one was along in 
years, the world-famous geometer, Sylvester, who was sixty-two. 

The British trio had passed from the scene before the arrival of 
this reviewer. He does remember distinctly the great classicist 
with his flowing, gray whiskers and limping leg which was re- 
puted to have been caused by a Yankee bullet while he was in the 
Confederate Army, and still vivid in memory is the appearance of 
Gildersleeve, with Zeus-like head, sitting at the head of the table 
during the writer’s oral examination for the doctorate. Remsen 
signed this second diploma, having succeeded Gilman as the 
second president of the Hopkins. Late in his senior year, the 
writer was a member of the small cortege of faculty and students 
who followed the bier of Rowland who died at the age of fifty- 
three, after a professorate of twenty-five years. 

A year or two after the opening of the University, Gilman 
deemed it advisable to admit undergraduates, particularly to have 
a reservoir of competent young men to proceed as graduate stu- 
dents and capable researchers. Noteworthy is his group plan 
for these undergraduates which, by its insistence on completion 
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of ‘‘general’’ courses in the first two years and of a ‘‘major’’ and 
‘‘minor’’ combination in the last two, anticipates by seventy 
years all the hue and cry now raised over postwar college pro- 
grams. In fact, Gilman’s curriculum was an improved modifica- 
tion of the plan of studies he had worked out at Yale, when on 
that faculty previous to his election to the California presidency 
in 1872. 

Abraham Flexner is peculiarly fitted to write the Gilman story 
because he was ‘‘a product of the Johns Hopkins University dur- 
ing its heroic first decade.’’ He is largely responsible for the 
present high standing of American medical education through his 
frank reports on the previous backwardness in our medical 
schools which he was able to observe at first hand by a visitation 
to all of them while on the staff of the Carnegie Endowment for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


E colleges with complete unanimity cooperated with the 

Army, Navy and other Government departments in the prose- 
eution of World War II. In the same spirit and with the same 
enthusiasm they are doing their utmost to meet the terrific prob- 
lems involved in the increased enrolments due to Federal Aid for 
higher education offered to veterans in the so-called G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 

A large number of the colleges were used by the Army and 
Navy for the training of officers and technicians. From the col- 
lege faculties went large numbers of men and women to serve in 
the armed forces, in many other government agencies, in research 
and other positions of direct value to the war effort. Honorable 
indeed is the gallant record of the colleges in turning over their 
full resources for the speedy winning of the war. 

The year before Pearl Harbor the total enrolment in all kinds 
of institutions of higher education in the United States totaled 
nearly 1,500,000. With free educational opportunities offered 
by a grateful nation to its deserving veterans, the enrolment fig- 
ures this year will be more than 2,000,000. 

This unexpected and unprecedented increase in enrolment has 
caused the colleges to face a real crisis. They are hard pressed 
to find not only competent faculty for the increase of students, 
but also, housing, classroom, laboratory and other facilities. 

In spite of difficulties, the record shows that the colleges are 
meeting the situation nobly. From statements made by many 
college presidents whom I have seen lately, by letters received 
from others, and by my own observation at some fifty colleges or 
universities which I have visited recently, there is convincing evi- 
dence to corroborate the foregoing observation. In many cases, 
faculty members are given extra sections with corresponding 
extra pay. Class sections are larger than in the days before the 
war. Some of the elective courses, usually chosen by a small 
number of advanced students, are temporarily discontinued. Pro- 
fessors who have recently retired on an age limit basis (notably 
at 65 years) and who are in good health, are being given tempo- 
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rary reappointment. Some foreign scholars displaced by the 
totalitarian regimes of Germany and Italy are being employed. 
More well-trained women instructors are receiving faculty ap. 
pointments. 

It is becoming a general practice among the colleges and uni- 
versities, both large and small, to make increases in salaries so 
that the staff members will be in a better position to face the 
rising cost of living. A number of institutions have granted two 
or more salary raises during the war period. A letter has just 
come from a former student, recently retired from the Army as 
a major, indicating real pleasure at the notice he received from 
his president in a state college in Georgia that he was welcome 
back to his old position, where his salary had been raised twice 
during his absence on military duty. 

The salary raises in most cases come from slight increases in 
tuition fees. Many colleges have been obliged to raise the fees, 
Only one complaint of this procedure has been noted in the press. 
The public should be educated to the fact that students pay from 
one quarter to one half of what their college education really 
costs. The extra income for the education of an individual comes 
from state or municipal taxes, or from interest on endowment 
funds, or by contributions by church bodies, alumni and other 
interested friends of the various colleges and universities. As far 
as the writer knows, there is only one standard four-year college 
in the country that makes full tuition charge for the cost of 
instruction—$1,600 per annum. However, this college makes 
liberal allowances for scholarships and loans to worthy and de- 
serving members of its student body. 

Resourceful indeed have been the college administrators in 
finding additional housing for the unexpected influx of veterans. 
On a recent trip in the Rocky Mountain area, the writer was 
amazed to see the mushroom hamlets of quonset huts, trailer 
camps, and other temporary buildings adjacent to the campuses 
at the University of Denver, the University of Colorado, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Similar situations prevail in all the other 
large institutions. In some cases, the federal government is fur- 
nishing transportation for veterans to housing centers, located 
ten miles or more away from the university campus, which are 
no longer in use and are turned over on a lend-lease basis to the 
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university by some Army or Navy unit. Certain sections of these 
temporary quarters are utilized by single veterans, other sections 
by married veterans. On a visit to one campus the writer was 
surprised and pleased by the apparent satisfactory adjustments 
enjoyed by the young wives and their babies in the congested 
trailer camp village. 

Further adjustments are being made in solving the housing 
problems in smaller colleges by obtaining dormitory facilities 
through a house-to-house canvass in the community adjacent to 
the college. Transylvania College has purchased a four-story 
brick apartment building that will be used to house 100 addi- 
tional single veterans in the fall. The so-called Yankee ingenuity 
is put to use in solving these unexpected housing problems. 

The institutions of higher education have exercised great inge- 
nuity in finding additional classroom space. They have extended 
their recitation hours to utilize classroom space with late after- 
noon and evening classes. A number will operate classes up to 
ten o’clock at night. 

Quite a few institutions will use additional buildings adjacent 
tothe campus. Birmingham-Southern College is using the class- 
rooms in the large Methodist Church across the street from the 
campus. Allegheny College has rented a wing of the large Odd 
Fellows Home for Orphans located on a lot contiguous to its 
campus. 

A group of colleges in a number of states has united in the 
organization of temporary junior colleges. Notable is the ar- 
rangement in New York State where the Governor has allocated 
considerable funds for the establishment of two such large insti- 
tutions, one at the Camp Sampson Naval Base, near the middle 
of the State, and another at an Army camp in the eastern part 
near Plattsburg. These two colleges will be directed by com- 
mittees of presidents of nearby colleges and universities. Thus 
some additional twenty-five thousand students from New York 
can be admitted to college this fall. There is discussion, also, 
of the establishment of an additional unit in Long Island. 

In Massachusetts a similar situation prevails at Fort Devens, 
where the newly established college will be under the direction 
of neighboring institutions. Under the leadership of the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania some ten temporary junior colleges are being 
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set up in cooperation with the administrators of nearby institu- 
tions of higher education. Similar situations prevail in a number 
of other states. 

The present plan is to continue these temporary affiliated col- 
lege units for the period of the emergency only. Estimates by 
the officers of the Veterans Administration and other competent 
persons would indicate that this emergency will pass within four 
or five years. 

The general belief is that more students will be going to college 
even after this emergency is over than heretofore. In anticipa- 
tion of this contingency, college and university administrators 
are on the alert to have additional facilities of as permanent a 
nature as possible. 

Doubtless a resolution concerning Federal Aid to the colleges 
will be adopted at this Annual Meeting. I feel constrained to 
utter a word of caution that it is almost inevitable that such aid 
will result sooner or later in domination by some Federal Agency, 
The loss of independence by the non-state-supported institutions 
will surely lead towards a totalitarian type of government. Our 
democracy has obtained strength through our dual system of 
higher education, with the one continuously complementing and 
supplementing the other. 

Ambitious young men and young women will be able to find 
ways and means to attend college if they have a real desire to do 
so. The record shows that many of our present-day leaders in all 
fields of endeavor were able to complete college in spite of tre- 
mendous financial handicaps. There are now many times more 
scholarships and loan funds available for college students than 
ever before. I know of several large loan funds that are accumu- 
lating rapidly because of the lack of present demand for aid by 
those for whom these funds were established. 

During the war it was inevitable that the Federal Government 
be called upon to make unusual grants to colleges, as well as to 
other organizations. Now that peace seems to be in the offing, 
all of us must realize that we cannot continue to call upon the 
Federal Government for financial aid for every sort of interest 
and activity. 

Attention is called again to the value of the National Roster of 
prospective college teachers being sponsored by our Association. 
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You will remember that the plan is to have each member college dis- 
cover students of unusual promise as teachers and that encourage- 
meht be given to such students to consider teaching as a life work. 
After one year of advanced study, the college will undertake to 
help the candidate find opportunities for ‘‘In-Service Training,’’ 
usually by appointment as an assistant or instructor in his Alma 
Mater under supervision of an experienced teacher. If the candi- 
date after a year’s experience of this sort still desires to become 
a college teacher cooperation will be given by his Alma Mater in 
his plans for further study. Letters received from appointees of 
the past two years indicate that quite a number are going ahead 
successfully with the plan. 

The following have served as official delegates from the Associ- 
ation at the ceremonies indicated, frequently as speakers on the 
program : 


Daniel L. Marsh: Inauguration, President Boylston Green, 
Emerson College, March 15. 

Edmund E. Day: Sesquicentennial Exercises, University of 
North Carolina, April 13. 

Charles J. Turck: Inauguration, President James L. Merrill, 
University of Minnesota, April 25. 

LeRoy E. Kimball: Inauguration, President William W. 
Whitehouse, Albion College, April 26. 

H. L. Bevis: Inauguration, President John P. Wernette, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, May 10. 

Donald J. Cowling: Inauguration, President Carter David- 
son, Union College, May 11. 

Guy E. Snavely : Semi-centennial, Adelphi College, June 11. 

William A. Shimer: Centennial, Bucknell University, June 
29. 

Peter H. Odegard : Inauguration, President Arthur G. Coons, 
Occidental College, October 3. 

Roswell G. Ham: Centennial, MacMurray College, October 9. 

F. R. Hamilton: Inauguration, President H. J. Bell, Jr., 
Jamestown College, October 10. 

Edmund E. Day: Inauguration, President Sarah Blanding, 
Vassar College, October 11. 

Hubert Searcy: Semi-centennial, Alabama College, October 
14, 

Maxwell A. Smith: Inauguration, President George K. 
Davies, Tusculum College, October 19. 

Gilbert W. Mead : Bi-centennial, West Nottingham Academy, 
October 21. 
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Edgar G. Gammon: Inauguration, President D. S. Lancaster, 
Farmville State Teachers College, October 24. 

Gould Wickey : Inauguration, President Harold L. Yochum, 
Capitol University, October 24. 

J. R. Schultz: Inauguration, President James H. Case, Jr., 
Washington and Jefferson College, October 25. 

Henry I. Stahr: Inauguration, President William W. Edel, 
Dickinson College, October 26. 

Victor L. Butterfield : Inauguration, President Paul M. Lim- 
bert, Springfield College, October 26. 

Theodore H. Jack: Inauguration, President Martha Lucas, 
Sweet Briar College, November 1. 

Henry I. Stahr: Inauguration, President R. L. Greene, Wells 
College, November 1. 

Guy E. Snavely : Inauguration, President George M. Modlin, 
University of Richmond, November 15. 

Marion L. Smith: Inauguration, President Fred T. Mitchell, 
Mississippi State College, November 16. 

John O. Gross: Inauguration, President W. J. Scarborough, 
West Virginia Wesleyan University, November 16. 


Ten letters of general interest and information have gone to 
the membership this year. 

During the year I have had the opportunity to visit forty-nine 
member colleges. At eight of these institutions I have spoken. 

It has been a pleasure to have worked with Charles J. Turck, 
President of the Association for this year. He has been most 
helpful and cooperative. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


URING the past year the Board of Directors has held three 
meetings: April 19 and October 21 in our New York offices, 
and January 13 at the Statler Hotel in Boston. There was a full 
attendance of the Board at the first two meetings, with two absent 
at last meeting. 

The principal topics under discussions at the various Board 
meetings included the proposal for universal military training, 
Federal aid to institutions of higher education, distribution of 
war surplus property to the colleges and universities, the forma- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and the programs of the various Commissions— 
principally International Cultural Relations, Teacher Education, 
Public Relations, Liberal Education and Citizenship. 

The Board has received the following grants, which have been 
acknowledged with thanks, for the activities of the Commission 
on International Cultural Relations: 








Ee $1,500 
University of Miami 1,000 
Social Science Foundation of University of Denver 500 


With the aid of these monies the Association held a conference 
at Estes Park, Colorado, June 26-29, 1946, which issued a report 
that has been well received on ‘‘ UNESCO: A Challenge to Higher 
Education in America.’’ The Chairman of the Conference, who 
arranged the details of the program, was Ben M. Cherrington, 
Director of the Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, 
and Consultant to the Department of State in Cultural Affairs. 
Ths participants in the Conference who represented the Associ- 
ation officially were: Herbert J. Abraham, U. 8. Department of 
State: President B. F. Ashe, University of Miami; Director 
Harold Benjamin, U. S. Office of Education; the late Professor 
Arthur Christy, University of Illinois; President Rufus E. Cle- 
ment, Atlanta University ; President Arthur G. Coons, Occidental 
College; Dean Margaret Corwin, New Jersey State College for 
Women ; Professor Carl Feiss, University of Denver; Chancellor 
R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh; Monsignor F. G. 
Hochwalt, National Catholic Educational Association; President 
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L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women ; President G. D, 
Humphrey, University of Wyoming; President Peter Odegard, 
Reed College ; Superintendent Walter Orr Roberts, High Altitude 
Observatory, Harvard University and University of Colorado; 
Director Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory ; Execu- 
tive Director Guy E. Snavely, Association of American Colleges; 
Rector E. V. Stanford, Augustinian College; President Robert 
L. Stearns, University of Colorado; Dean F. F. Stephens, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. A number of other competent persons, who 
happened to be attending other meetings in the neighborhood, 
participated in part or all of the sessions of the Conference. 

The report is printed in full on pages 432-450 of the October 
1946, issue of our BULLETIN. Three thousand preprints of this 
report have been distributed—five hundred to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, three hundred to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, one each to the member institutions and extra 
copies to the National Education Association and member colleges 
who requested extra copies for use in faculty-meeting discussions. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Constitution of 
UNESCO, the United States Department of State has appointed 
a National Commission which will be advisory to the Department 
and to the United States Delegates to the Annual Meetings of 
UNESCO. 

On this National Commission the Association of American Col- 
leges is represented by the following presidents of member col- 
leges: Arthur H. Compton, Washington University; James B. 
Conant, Harvard University ; Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Reuben Gustavson, University of Nebraska; Helen McAfee 
Horton, Wellesley College; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
George N. Shuster, Hunter College; George D. Stoddard, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Executive Director Guy E. Snavely. 

Of this group Chancellor Compton and President Stoddard are 
two of the five members of the United States Delegation to the first 
meeting of UNESCO, which convened in Paris on November 19, 
1946. Presidents Johnson and Shuster were among the five 
alternate delegates to this meeting. 

The Commission on Teacher Education held a meeting in the 
parlors of the Brookings Institution in Washington, November 
21-22. The report of this meeting will be presented by the Chair- 
man at one of the sessions of this Annual Meeting. 
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The Commission on Public Relations held a meeting on Novem- 
per 25 at the Cosmos Club in Washington, results of which will 
be incorporated in the report of the Commission to be presented 
here. 

The Association was represented at a meeting of an independ- 
ent Commission for International Educational Reconstruction, 
which was held in Washington, November 22-23. This inde- 
pendent group was organized some months ago under the leader- 
ship of the American Council on Education, with your Executive 
Director participating as the representative of the Association. 
The following were the delegates of the Association to this 
meeting : 


President J. Earl Moreland, Randolph-Macon College, 
Chairman 

President Henry W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg College 

President David A. Robertson, Goucher College 

Guy E. Snavely, ex-officio 


Cordial thanks were voted by the Board to Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker of Philadelphia for the gift of 1,500 copies of his English 
translation of all the solo songs of Nicholas Medtner, a contempo- 
rary Russian, now living in London. Two copies were sent each 
member college and a number of others distributed gratis to 
music schools and other institutions. 

The following Colleges are recommended for membership in 
the Association : 


Anderson College 

Billings Polytechnic Institute 
College of St. Teresa 

La Sierra College 

Loretto Heights College 
Miami University 

Miles College 

Oklahoma Baptist University 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
United States Naval Academy 
University of Dayton 
Westminster College (Utah) 


Several other applications for membership were laid on the 
table. It is again a source of gratification to note that no member 
institution has been dropped for nonpayment of dues. 
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At the final meeting of the Board approval was given to the 
recommendation for expanded service and activity by the Na- 
tional Commission on Christian Higher Education to be outlined 
later in some detail to this Meeting by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. This extended program calls for a full-time executive 
secretary. Heretofore, the work of the Commission has been 
carried on by a part-time Secretary, Dr. Gould Wickey, who has 
indicated a desire to give all his time to the Lutheran Board of 
Education. The Board voted appreciation and thanks to Dr. 
Wickey for his fine services and has requested the Committee on 
Resolutions to make appropriate recognition. 

The work of the National Commission on Christian Higher 
Education has been supported by an annual fee of $15.00 for 
those colleges desiring to affiliate, which include considerably 
more than half of our total membership. In order to support 
the new plan of a full-time Secretary, directing, for the benefit 
of all members, the enlarged program with four divisions—Con- 
ferences and Programs, Publications, Public Relations and Re- 
search—and to support the enlarged program of other Commis- 
sions, the Board recommends an increase of $25.00 in the Annual 
Dues. The By-Laws require that action be taken at a later ses- 
sion after presentation. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 


Vick CHANCELLOR, NEw York UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


GENERAL FuND 


January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946 















































Balance, January 1, 1946 
Receipts 
Membership Dues 1944, 1945 ccs $ 300.00 
1946 30,055.25 
1947 in advance .......... 350.00 
$30,705.25 
BULLETIN and Reprints 3,379.68 
Books ......... 125.08 
Interest 414.71 
Contribution 6.00 
Total Receipts 
Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 884.94 
American Council on Education 100.00 
Committees and Commissions 1,932.97 
BULLETIN and Reprints 4,592.61 
Office 
Auditing $ 75.00 
Expenses 1,523.48 
Rent 1,463.00 
Salaries and Annuities 0 ccc 16,273.07 
Travel 1,479.85 
20,814.40 


Total Disbursements 





Transfer from College Registration Service Fund 
Balance, December 31, 1946 





Composed of Balances in 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 








Bowery Savings Bank 





Emigrant Savings Bank 





Franklin Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Bank 





West Side Savings Bank 





Cash on Hand 





Total 
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$38,151.10 


34,630.72 
$72,781.82 


28,324.92 


$44,456.90 
499.00 


$44,955.90 


$26,213.60 
7,759.75 
8,831.63 
7,584.58 
13,739.25 
12,798.43 
25.00 


$76,952.24 
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SCHEDULE B 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946 
Arts Program 





Balance, January 1, 1946 





Receipts ............ 


Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1946 


Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Balance, January 1, 1946 








Receipts 


Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1946 


College Registration Service 
Balance, January 1, 1946 





Transfer to General Fund 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 





Balance, January 1, 1946 





Receipts 


Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1946 


Commission on Liberal Education 
Balance, January 1, 1946 





Balance, December 31, 1946 





Cowling-Davidson Book on Liberal Education for Democracy 





Balance, January 1, 1946 





Balance, December 31, 1946 


Guide to Comparative Literature 





Balance, January 1, 1946 
Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1946 





$33,227.99 
19,076.97 





$52,304.96 
27,175.69 


$25,129.27 
$ 1,669.42 
115.14 


$ 1,784.56 
120.43 


$ 1,664.13 


$ 499.00 
499.00 


$ 1,000.00 
3,000.00 


$ 4,000.00 
2,221.95 


$ 1,778.75 


*$ 354.19 


$ 354.19 


$ 3,000.00 
$ 3,000.00 


$ 250.00 
180.00 





$ 70.00 
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SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 


December 31, 1946 

















Funds 
General Fund $44,955.90 
Arts Program 25,129.27 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 1,664.13 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 200.....0.cccccccccc 1,778.75 
Commission on Liberal Education 354.19 
Cowling-Davidson Book on Liberal Education for Democracy ..... 3,000.00 
Guide to Comparative Literature 70.00 
Total $76,952.24 





SCHEDULE D 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1946 



































Assets 
Cash in Banks and on Hand $76,952.24 
Furniture and Equipment (less depreciation) 239.60 
Circulating Library of Choral Music at Estimated Value of .......... 9,300.00 
Deposit, American Air Lines .......... 425.00 
Total $86,916.84 

Funds 
General Fund $45,380.90 
Arts Program 25,368.87 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 10,964.13 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 1,778.75 
Commission on Liberal Education 354.19 
Cowling-Davidson Book 3,000.00 
Guide to Comparative Literature 70.00 
Total (as above) $86,916.84 





Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1946, of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
properly present the transactions for the year as recorded on the books and 
records of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tait, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC TENURE 
AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DUBIN G the past year the flood of returning servicemen has 
lifted college enrolments so far above the prewar level that 
qualified teachers have been extremely difficult to find. 

The prolonged interruption of both graduate and undergradu- 
ate training will be felt in many departments until at least 1950. 
In all but a few fields the scarcity of teachers will grow increas- 
ingly critical during the next two years. 

In view of the fact that the demand for teachers far outruns 
the supply it is not surprising that the Commission studying the 
problem of academic tenure and academic freedom is having little 
demand for its service. 

While this situation may continue for a time, your Commission 
believes that unless great care is exercised in the making of 
faculty appointments there is danger of a general lowering of 
standards of instruction and a borrowing of trouble in the future 
claims to academic tenure. 


The. terms under which faculty appointments are made 
should be a matter of written record. There should be no 
question as to the appointments that are temporary and termi- 
nable. Instructors whose work is unsatisfactory should not be 
reappointed. The present need for teachers is no excuse for 
keeping the door open to inadequately trained and ineffective 
instructors or granting tenure by default. 


All through the war years the colleges and universities made 
their faculty members available for Government service on very 
short notice and without respect to institutional convenience. 
Now that the war is over the interest of students should once more 
take precedence over special off-campus service, and teachers 
should be reminded of the bilateral nature of faculty contracts. 
A written contract is for the protection of the institution as well 
as the instructor. No institution would wish to place any obsta- 
cles in the way of the professional advancement of any teacher. 
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Nevertheless, a reciprocal obligation rests on the teacher to make 
every reasonable effort not to embarrass the institution which 
employs him by seeking release at short notice, and at a time 
when it may be impossible to replace him. 

Special attention should also be given professional courtesy and 
good institutional practice in making new appointments, espe- 
cially when inviting faculty members to leave other institutions, 
New appointments should be made as early as possible in the 
academic year for the following September. In the case of late 
offers—particularly those made after the close of the academic 
session—faculty members should not be invited to leave other 
institutions without first consulting with the administrations of 
those institutions. 


While rigid adherence to this principle of good practice is 
sometimes difficult in the present chaotic conditions, the mem- 
bers of your Commission believe that the situation can be 
improved by serious effort to avoid last-minute appointments 
and requests for release. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


RUFUS H. FITZGERALD 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


ACTIVITIES FROM JANUARY THROUGH JUNE 1946 


GIN CE the last report to the Commission, submitted at the meet- 
ing held in Clevelond, Ohio, last January, other activities 
were concluded or begun. 

1. The experiment of offering Sullivan C. Richardson, lecturer 
on South America, through the courtesy of a commercial sponsor, 
was successful from every point of view. The type of program 
presented received favorable comment and there was no disap- 
proval of the commercial announcement. Each institution par- 
ticipating in the plan paid $20 to the Arts Program toward the 
support of secretarial help. Twelve hundred dollars was realized 
from the 60 visits Mr. Richardson made. 

2. President J. E. Walters of Alfred University, a member of 
the Commission, was responsible for a meeting held at the Metro- 
politan Museum last April for a discussion of color reproductions 
needs in colleges and universities. It was decided that a ques- 
tionnaire be sent to the Association membership in an effort to 
determine their potential requirements over a three-year period. 
Results were as follows: 








Number of questionnaires mailed May 3, 1946 ...... 611 
Number of replies received 139 
Estimate of needs for three years: 
Size 11” x 14” (for notebooks) 29,365 
Size 16” x 20” (for individual use) .......c.ccccceseue 7,930 


Dr. Walters felt that if sufficient interest were shown in the proj- 
ect, a foundation or commercial company might be approached 
for financial support in making the plates and prints. This 
matter is now brought before the Commission for discussion. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FoR 1946-47 


Twelve concert artists and 27 faculty visitors were announced 
in the printed booklet. Since that time, three more names have 
been added: Curtis Wilgus, George Washington University; 
Alexander Kerensky, Russian Statesman; and Arthur P. Moor, 
Educational Director for the Brooklyn Museum. 
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E. William Doty, Dean of Fine Arts at the University of Texas, 
was forced to cancel his tour plans because of an unusually heavy 
schedule. Dr. Moor was offered as a substitute and his tour is 
now complete. 

We regret to announce the death last May of Eliot G. Mears, 
Stanford University, who was announced for tour on the West 
Coast. No substitute was offered in that area. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS FoR 1946-47 


Mailing of the announcements on April 10, six weeks earlier 
than usual, was probably responsible for the encouraging re- 
sponse. By the end of June all fall tours had been confirmed. 
By the end of summer all tours were filled. Expansion of the 
program during its ten years of operation can be noted by the 
following statistics: 


Concert Faculty No.ofcol- No. of visits 


Beason artists visitors legesserved arranged 
1936-37 (first year) ...... 6 1 33 34 
PEE evcsntescnciiciedsniions 12 29 129 175 


Brier History oF THE TEN- YEAR PERIOD 


Three grants, a total of $153,500, were provided by Carnegie 
Corporation. During the decade we have arranged 1,576 visits; 
served 374 member colleges and 85 nonmember institutions ; cireu- 
lated a total of 118 concert artists and 231 faculty visitors. Fields 
of interest represented have been all phases of music, art, philoso- 
phy, history, economies, science and international affairs. Inter- 
racial, interdenominational and international interests have been 
fostered. Three Negroes have been circulated among white col- 
leges ; over 50 Negro institutions have been visited by white con- 
cert artists and faculty visitors; Catholic priests have been placed 
in Protestant institutions and Protestant visitors have been to 4 
large number of Catholic colleges. Visitors from England, 
Europe, China and South American countries have brought a 
fresh viewpoint to American educators; exchange of ideas has 
been of mutual benefit. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


Last November Dr. Snavely and Miss Baker conferred with 
Miss Anderson and Mr. Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation on 
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some plan for establishing the Arts Program on a permanent 
basis. Three specific recommendations were made by Ge repre- 


sentatives of the Carnegie Corporation: 


1. That membership dues in the Association be raised a suffi- 
cient amount to carry the overhead of the Arts Program. 
2. That one person from each of the fields of Music and Art be 


added to the Commission. 


3. That a planning committee from the Commission be formed 
for the purpose of meeting often ana Miss Baker for conference 


on plans and policies. 


FACULTY VISITORS OFFERED FOR 1946-47 











Visitor Subject 
Anton J. Carlson, University of Chicago Chemistry 
Anne Cooke, Howard University Drama 
Julian DeGray, Bennington College Piano Programs 
Lamar Dodd, University of Georgia Paintin 


E. William Doty, University of Texas 
Franklin Dunham, U. 8S. Office of Education 
Gabriel Fenyves, Macalester College 
Edwin Gerschefski, Converse College 
Harry Gottlieb, New York City 

Arnold D. Graeffe, Stephens College 
Peter Gray, University of Pittsburgh 
Hugh Hodgson, University of Georgia 
Fritz Jahoda, Sarah Lawrence College 
Isaac L. Kandel, Columbia University 
C. Robert Kase, University of Delaware 
Alexander Kerensky 


Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse University 
J. Joseph Lynch, 8.J., Fordham University 
Doris Eaton Mason 

* Eliot G. Mears, Stanford University 


Arthur P. Moor, Brooklyn Museum 
Lionel Nowak, Syracuse University 
Eugene E. Pfaff, University of North Carolina 


Grant Reynard 

Lloyd Reynolds, Reed College 

George Rickey, Muhlenberg College 
George Savage, University of Washington 
Ray L. Six, Oklahoma A & M College 


Marten ten Hoor, University of Alabama 


Fine Arts (Philosophy) 

Radio 

Piano Programs 

Piano Programs 

Fine Arts (silk screen) 

Aesthetics 

Biology 

Piano Programs 

Piano Programs 

International Education 

Drama 

Russia and the Interna- 
tional Situation 

Music Education 

Seismology 

Sculpture 

Geography and Political 
Economy 

Oriental Culture 

Piano Programs 

History and International 
Affairs 

Fine Arts (Painting) 

Book and_Print-Making 

Fine Arts (Painting) 

Drama 

Geography-Geology 

ina) 

Philosophy in the Liberal 

Arts Curriculum 


A. Curtis Wilgus, George Washington University Hispanic American His- 


tory 





* Deceased. 
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ConcERT ARTISTS OFFERED ON REGIONAL Tours, 1946-47 











Visitor 


Subject 





Katherine Bacon 
Rafael de Silva 
Samuel Dushkin 
Maurice Eisenberg 
John Kirkpatrick 
Maria Maximovitch 
Nancy Ness 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell 
Raul Spivak 

Yves Tinayre 

Carl Weinrich 
Ernst Wolff 





Piano Programs 
Piano Programs 
Violin Programs 
Violoncello Programs 
Piano Programs 
Voice (Soprano) 
Voice (Soprano) 
Piano Programs 
Piano Programs (South America) 
Voice (Baritone) 
Organ Programs 
Voice (Tenor) 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


IRWIN J. LUBBERS 
PRESIDENT, Hope COLLEGE 


THE Commission carried on its program in the year 1946 with 

437 institutions participating. Of these 401 are four-year 
colleges and 36 are Junior Colleges; 105 are Catholic and 332 are 
Protestant institutions. The budget for the year was approxi- 
mately $8,500.00. 

A number of routine activities were continued in the pattern 
of previous years under the able leadership of the part-time 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Gould Wickey ; an office was maintained 
in Washington; visits were made to campuses throughout the 
country ; and the monthly bulletin College and Church was pub- 
lished and sent to all member institutions. The most significant 
of these routine activities was the planning and participation in 
two regional conferences: The West Central Regional Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges in Omaha, Nebraska, and The Texas 
Council of Church-Related Colleges meeting in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

However, the burden of the year’s work by the members of the 
National Commission was transacted in a series of meetings held 
throughout the year in Chicago, Cincinnati and Cleveland, look- 
ing toward a more complete identification of the Commission with 
American Colleges and the integration of its organization and 
structure with that of the Association. 

For some time past, discussion has been carried on looking 
toward a larger and more vigorous program for the National 
Commission on Christian Higher Education. Coincidentally, the 
Council of Church Boards of Education has been carrying on 
similar discussion, looking toward reorganization and a more 
vigorous program. 

Inasmuch as there is some overlapping, both in the membership 
and in the functions of these two agencies, the CCBE proposed 
that for a time, at least, both agencies should contribute to a 
joint budget, share the services of a full-time Executive Secre- 
tary, and thus develop their separate and expanded programs in 
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harmony and with minimum overlapping. Budget difficulties of 
both groups also prompted the suggestion of a joint undertaking. 

Both groups discussed this matter separately: the executive 
secretaries of the various Protestant Church boards of education, 
at Chicago, on March 26, 1946; the members of the National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, at Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 6, 1946. A joint meeting of the two groups was held 
in Cincinnati, on October 29, 1946. 

The Cincinnati meeting was well attended. After complete 
and harmonious discussion, it finally was decided that each agency 
should develop its own program, find its own budget, and operate 
under its own Executive Secretary. Both groups then met sepa- 
rately to plan their respective programs. 

At the meeting of the National Commission, a Sub-committee 
on Program was appointed, consisting of Edward V. Stanford, 
Carter Davidson and William P. Tolley. The following actions 
were taken, which gave direction to the work of the Sub-com- 
mittee : 


Ir Was VOTED: 

1. That the National Commission set up four divisions, namely: 
Conferences and Programs, Publications, Public Relations and 
Research, each to be directed by a division committee of which 
the chairman and the executive secretary of the Commission are 
to be ex-officio members; that each division committee be em- 
powered to nominate to the Commission, for a one-year term, cer- 
tain co-opted members of special competence in the field of its 
activity. 

2. That this Commission recommend to the Board of Directors 
of the Association of American Colleges that the Commission be ° 
authorized to employ, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors, a full-time Executive Secretary, with a necessary 
budget, the program to be developed by a Sub-committee of the 
Commission; that we respectfully request a hearing before the 
Board of Directors of the Association of American Colleges by 
the Sub-committee on program. 

3. That the Sub-committee assigned to the development of pro- 
gram consult with the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
with a view to arriving at a delineation of the functions of the 
two organizations. 
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A. Delineation of Functions of NCCHE and CCBE 

On December 14, 1946, the Sub-committee met with a similar 
Committee of the Council of Church Boards of Education, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City. At that time, it was 
agreed that the National Commission would hold, in common with 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, the following two 
objectives, viz. : 

1. To awaken the entire public to the conviction (a) That 
religion is essential to a complete education ; and (b) That edu- 
cation is necessary to the achievement of the Christian pro- 
gram. 

2. To emphasize the place of Christian Education in our 
Democracy and the vital place which the church-related college 
holds in American education. 

It agreed also that the following objectives are especially 
proper to the Council of Church Boards of Education (or to 
the National Catholic Educational Association where appropri- 
ate for Catholic colleges), viz. : (a) The development of a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life and attitudes in all human relationships, 
among both students and faculties in institutions of higher 
education; (b) To strengthen the sense of mutual obligation 
between the colleges and their related churches; and (c) To 
promote the co-ordination and co-operation of denominational 
efforts in the field of higher education. 

Under Promotion and Publicity it was agreed that Human 
Interest Articles in popular magazines, Movie Shorts, Radio 
Programs, Promotional Literature, News Releases, Contacts 
with Government Agencies, and Conferences, Meetings and 
Addresses were proper to both the National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. The Handbook on Christian Higher Education 
should be a joint enterprise. Christian Education, Campus and 
Church should be publications of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, and College and Church a publication of the Na- 
tional Commission on Christian Higher Education, as hereto- 
fore. 

Work among students on the campuses of Protestant church- 
related colleges was considered to be the function of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education. Such direct services to 
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colleges as counseling on efficient administration, placement of 
teachers, promotional programs, financial campaigns, were also 
proper to the CCBE. On the other hand, national, regional 
and state conferences and counseling with regard to religion in 
education were proper to both groups. 


B. Development of Program for NCCHE 


The Commission presents the following recommendations: 

1. That the Committee on Nominations (already appointed) 
give consideration to the four new Divisions or Standing Com. 
mittees to be set up within the framework of the National 
Commission, so as to be prepared to make suggestions to the 
new chairman of the Commission as to the make-up of these 
Division Committees both as to Commission members and to 
co-opted members. It is understood that these recommenda- 
tions will be advisory in character and necessarily incomplete, 
and that appointment of the Division Committees pertains to 
the Chairman of the National Commission. 

2. That under the plan of the reorganization of the National 
Commission, approved at its meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 29, 1946, the following shall be the program of the 
National Commission, set up in direct relationship with the 
four Divisions (noted above) : 

(a) The Division on Conferences and Programs under its 
chairman and committee shall be responsible for arranging 
for a series of state and regional conferences throughout the 
nation, not only of college presidents, but also of chaplains, 
teachers of religion and others who are definitely interested 
in the program of our Commission. The Executive Secre- 
tary, through this Division, shall attend as many as possible 
of the meetings of state educational organizations and should 
appear, where possible, on their programs. This Division 
also shall take care of the program at our Annual Meeting, 
making sure that it is given a prominent place im the pro- 
gram of the whole Association. 

(b) The Division on Publications, through its chairman 
and committee, shall be responsible for the publication of the 
bulletin, College and Church, and shall assist in the publi- 
cation of the Handbook on Christian Higher Education. It 
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also shall arrange for publication of appropriate articles in 

magazines, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., for wide distribution. 

(c) The Division on Public Relations, through its chair- 
man and committee, shall see to it that we are amply repre- 
sented in Washington and in the various state capitals, on 
any legislation that may effect the security of the Christian 
colleges. (The proposed Austin-Mahoney Bill, in New York 
State, and the military training proposals before Congress 
are cases in point.) This Division also shall encourage better 
publicity for our Christian colleges in the newspapers and 
over the radio, so that their function in American life may 
be better understood. 

(d) The Division on Research shall be responsible for 
encouraging research in the area of religion and character 
education, particularly among the faculty of our Christian 
colleges. (The work in character research now being carried 
on by Professor Ligon and his staff, at Union College [N. Y.], 
is a case in point.) The Division also shall seek opportunity 
to suggest to graduate students new problems for research 
and shall point out and recognize institutions where this 
research can be carried on. , 

(e) It shall be the function of each Division to seek to 
obtain grants of funds for the work of the Commission from 
other agencies or from interested individuals. 

3. That the chairmen of these four Divisions shall submit to 
the Executive Secretary every four months progress reports of 
the work being carried on. Where necessary, the Executive 
Secretary shall stimulate the sending in of these reports, as well 
as the work of the Divisions. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit this report on behalf of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education and move that it be accepted 
and referred to the Executive Committee of this Association, with 
the recommendation that the program presented be carried out 
insofar as the Executive Committee and the National Commission 
together find ways and means of doing so. 
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TO OUR SECRETARY 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Associ. 
ation of American Colleges desires to express its appreciation and 
its sense of indebtedness to Dr. Gould Wickey for his very loyal 
and efficient service to the cause of Christian Higher Education 
for the past twelve years, during which he served first as Secre. 
tary of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, and 
later as Secretary of the Commission on Christian Higher Edt- 
cation. 

Throughout this entire period, Dr. Wickey has served as the 
Editor of Christian Education, a journal which has become the 
outstanding publication in this field. His genuine interest in 
this great cause of Christian Education, his ability, his insight, his 
foresight, and his fine spirit have qualified him for this position of 
leadership in which he excelled. Dr. Wickey will be long re- 
membered for his untiring efforts in maintaining high standards 
in the programs of the annual meetings of the Commission. 

We rejoice that Dr. Wickey, though he is retiring as Secretary 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, will continue 
to devote his efforts to the cause of Christian Education for his 
own denomination. We desire to express our debt to him and our 
hope that his challenging philosophy and Christian idealism will 
be continued in behalf of the Church and education. He has 
rendered for us a sacrificial service, and he carries to his new work 
our best wishes and our affectionate regard. 

On Behalf of the Commission : 
Cuar.Es E. DieExL 


A. C. BAUGHER 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES 


MARK H. INGRAHAM 


R some while, American colleges in increasing numbers have 

been adopting plans by which their faculties are covered by 
systems for retirement annuities. Along with this improvement, 
the situation has deteriorated in that for a fixed investment less 
and less protection for the individual, and hence for the institu- 
tion, has been secured. 

Both tendencies continued through 1946. The most significant 
change being the loss because of increasing prices of real income 
for those with fixed financial income. 

Prompt action is needed in reviewing retirement plans. Revi- 
sion upward of contributions towards the purchase of annuities, 
though important in the long run, produces little results for those 
presently retiring and none for those who have retired. 

The Commission urges, therefore, that members of the Associ- 
ation increase their activity in support of an amendment to the 
Social Security Act to provide for coverage of employees of non- 
profit organizations by Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance. 

Any amendment to include non-profit organizations would be 
far more effective if other groups, particularly Federal and other 
public employees, were also included. Moreover, it is essential 
that provision for rapid qualification for benefits of the employees 
in newly covered occupations be made possible. 

The benefits under Social Security should be in addition to 
rather than a substitute for those receivable under plans now in 
effect. 

The Commission also urges that American colleges consider the 
situation of retired staff members. In many cases, they are suf- 
fering more from increased cost of living than are active staff 
members. The public might well conclude when only active staff 
members receive cost of living adjustments that the administra- 
tors and governing boards of our colleges fear competition more 
than they fear the well-advertised hardships of inflation. 

The Commission wishes to raise for careful study the question 
as to whether continued opposition to the inclusion of colleges 
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under the provisions of the Unemployment Compensation portion 
of the Social Security Act is wise. It was commonly assumed 
that employment conditions in the colleges were so stabilized that 
the payments towards an unemployment system by these institn- 
tions would be a burden disproportionate to the benefits received, 
This assumption must now be challenged. First, present condi- 
tions of employment are by no means stable; secondly, the States 
have almost uniformly included in their unemployment systems 
‘‘experience ratings’’ by which favorable employment experience 
is balanced by greatly-reduced charges. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that while this ques- 
tion is further considered, the action of the Association in oppo- 
sition to inclusion of colleges under the Unemployment Compen- 
sation portion of the Social Security Act be rescinded. 

This is not an action in favor of inclusion, but merely a clearing 
of the slate and an expression of an open mind while further 
study is made. 

The Commission urges that colleges accelerate establishment of 
coverage for non-faculty members by retirement provisions simi- 
lar to those that cover faculty members. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


BOWMAN F. ASHE 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


OUR Commission on International Cultural Relations notes 
with satisfaction the great advances made in the program of 
UNESCO in the last twelvemonth: the formation of the National 
Commission on UNESCO, the first regular meeting in Paris—the 
adoption of the program makes it really exist. But UNESCO 
becomes a reality for us only as the colleges and universities of 
the United States make it their concern and give it their most 
active and thoughtful support. It is thus the direct responsi- 
bility of this group. 

I. The Commission on International Cultural Relations would 
like to congratulate the Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges on its leadership in arranging for the study 
of ‘‘UNESCO: A Challenge to Higher Education in America”’ 
under the chairmanship of Ben M. Cherrington in Estes Park this 
summer and for the preparation of the report published under 
that title in the October issue of the Association BULLETIN. 

The membership of our Association will be interested to learn 
that reprints of the report were prepared in time for use by our 
American Commission on UNESCO at its first meeting and that 
copies were also used by representatives of other countries at the 
recent UNESCO meeting in Paris. 

It has had a wide circulation—some 7,500 copies—and is 
apparently serving a useful purpose. The Commission would 
like to call the attention of the group here assembled to the fact 
that this was more than a report—it is in effect a manual for use 
by each of our member colleges. It is our hope that the various 
suggestions which it contains may prove workable for each of our 
member institutions. 

II. The Commission would like to endorse the resolution 
adopted in Estes Park: 


That the Board of Directors of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges be requested to establish a division in the office 
of the Executive Director that will have responsibility for 
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fostering international education, scientific and cultural re- 
lations, and that they be further requested to obtain an ade- 
quate budget for this purpose. 


In the minds of the Commission it is of the utmost importance 
that there be someone able to give full time to the UNESCO pro. 
gram in addition to the regular staff of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

III. The Commission would like to call your attention to the 
plan for a large meeting under the auspices of the National Com. 
mission to which some 1,500 or 2,000 representatives of national 
organizations will be invited to be held in Philadelphia in March. 
This is to be followed by a series of regional meetings at each of 
which at least one of our American representatives at the Paris 
meeting would be present. 

In the opinion of your Commission, these regional conferences 
will be of great importance in making the UNESCO program 
reach out across the country and will have special relevance in its 
future. The Commission would therefore bespeak your active 
co-operation to make them as meaningful and effective as possible. 

IV. In view of the importance of the UNESCO program in the 
United States, your Commission recommends that the Association 
of American Colleges go on record as recommending to the Secre- 
tary of State that sufficient funds—beyond those contributed by 
private agencies—be made available for the development of the 
program of UNESCO through the National Commission and other 
agencies in this country directly concerned. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


AS NEVER before in the history of the Association of American 
Colleges, our colleges face the problem of public opinion and 
good will. 

Here, compactly, are a few principles which this Commission 
deems to be vital: 

Public relations represent the sum total of the impressions 
which people have regarding our institution. 

Fundamentally, such impressions must depend upon the pur- 
pose and the accomplishment of the institution, and these impres- 
sions cannot rise above the soundness of our purpose and the 
efficiency of our accomplishment. It is as true in higher edu- 
cation as it is in business that the product must be good or 
advertising will not help in the long run. 

Public relations represent teamwork, not the job of a single 
agency. To be effective there must be appropriate contributions 
by the faculty, the student body and the alumni, as well as by 
administrators and trustees. 

To obtain cooperation of all these elements is an essential pro- 
cedure. The fostering of such cooperation falls broadly upon the 
president of the institution. The practical direction of the whole 
enterprise should rest on a trained public relations director. If 
the director knows his job and holds the confidence of those associ- 
ated with the institution, he can—through counsel, suggestion and 
example—show the way to improved teamwork.* 

Among the activities of our Commission during 1946 was a 
conference at Washington with Roger Albright, Director of Edu- 
cational Services of the Motion Picture Association, at which we 
discussed better presentation in movies of material relating to 
college life. Mr. Albright was highly sympathetic and is cooper- 
ating with us. 

At this 1947 meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
consultative service to officers of member colleges is offered by 
representatives of the Commission. 


* No better exposition of the philosophy and objectives which animate this 
Commission of the Association of American Colleges could be given than is 
presented in the book, Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, written by our member W. Emerson Reck of Colgate University, 
recently published by Harper & Brothers. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


WILLIAM W. WHITEHOUSE 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


THE members of the Commission brought to their assignment 
a definite consciousness of the prevailing crisis in the field of 
teacher education, and its immediate and long-range implications 
for the colleges of liberal arts. A session was held in Washing. 
ton, D. C., on November 21-22, 1946. In addition to the members 
of the Commission, we were privileged to have the counsel of 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Association, Dr. 
Ben Frazier of the U. S. Office of Education, and Dr. Karl W. 
Bigelow of Columbia University, who is Chairman of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education. The possible agenda was 
an extensive one and gave some indication of the importance of 
this area of activity to the member institutions of this Association. 
It was hoped, as a result of the conference, that some resultant 
recommendations for action would be forthcoming. One of the 
participants expressed this ultimate objective by noting, ‘‘It 
would seem there has been plenty of publication through books, 
pamphlets and articles that philosophize about this subject but 
not enough concrete proposals for positive and immediate action.” 
The problems of teacher education are acute and call for a 
realistic approach. In quantitative terms it expresses itself in 
definite shortage of personnel on every level. The shortage of 
qualified teachers which has long existed in the country’s schools 
was greatly increased during the war, and continues almost un- 
abated in 1946-47, long after hostilities have ceased. No state 
is immune from the shortage and, in some of the states, it is suff- 
ciently severe to be called the number one problem in education. 
National authorities tell us that the severity of the problem is 
shown first by the fact that, in the current school year, more than 
100,000 teachers hold emergency permits which signify that the 
holders are unable to meet the regular legal requirements for 
certificated teachers. Among them are tens of thousands of 
immature young people, old teachers past the retirement age, 
persons who have had no professional training for their work, and 
other underqualified persons. Second, the number of regularly 
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certificated teachers with no degrees has increased enormously ; 
third, there are thousands of closed classrooms; and fourth, there 
are far too many overcrowded schools. Furthermore, the supply 
of newly prepared teachers has been drying up at the source. 
At the present time, in all teacher training institutions, the enrol- 
ment of prospective teachers is alarmingly low. Indeed it seems 
almost certain that the present situation is not merely a postwar 
interlude, but is a permanent trend manifest even before the war 
and likely to continue unless drastic measures are taken to 
counteract it. 

As liberal arts colleges we have both a professional and ethical 
obligation to be aware of the marked crises in teaching and to 
accept our responsibility as strategic agents in meeting the needs 
of the day. The role of the liberal arts college in American edu- 
eation has been a historic one and it still has a distinct and vital 
contribution to make in the great task of preparing teachers for 
the nation’s schools and colleges. 

The Commission is fully aware also that the colleges of liberal 
arts would de well to consider their own stake, as an institutional 
function, in the preparation of teachers for the schools. We know 
of the studies made during the last decade or so, revealing the 
extent to which our colleges are engaged in this activity. The 
statement of Russell M. Cooper in the publication, Better Col- 
leges—Better Teachers (North Central Association of Colleges, 
1944), is appropriate at this point: 

This teacher-education function is equally important for 
the colleges. The national survey mentioned above revealed 
that nearly half of the graduates of representative colleges 
and universities were entering some form of educational 
work. In some liberal arts colleges in the Middle West as 
many as 80, and even 90, per cent of the graduates prepare 
for the teaching profession, while in nearly all colleges the 
prospective teachers form the largest vocational group. 
Obviously, therefore, if the liberal arts colleges should fail 
to keep pace with the rising standards of the teaching profes- 
sion and should consequently lose the right to have their 
graduates certified, the resulting loss in enrolment would be 
a knockout blow for large numbers of these institutions. For 
their own interest, therefore, as well as for the public schools 
and the larger social values which are served, it is only natu- 
ral that alert liberal arts colleges should maintain a lively 
interest in the teacher-education movement. 
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In many colleges it is a major professional objective. Some 
colleges may not desire to enter into this field ; but as long as it ig 
an important part in the program of the bulk of the institutions 
connected with the Association, it merits commensurate interest 
and enthusiasm. The colleges, collectively and separately, have 
an obligation to foster participation as a supply agency. The 
facts just stated merit a voice in the setting of standards for certi- 
fication and professional patterns. Cooperation is urged with 
state-wide councils charged with the consideration of standards 
and policies. This Commission is intent on cooperating with 
other groups which are working towards common ends. We en- 
dorse the policy of this Association in holding membership in the 
National Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Mem. 
bers of this Commission have appreciated the opportunities ex- 
tended for mutual study of the problem by such agencies as the 
National Education Association, the National Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education and the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

It is obvious that our Association and the individual colleges 
within the Association which are concerned with teacher educa- 
tion can influence the present situation considerably by putting 
all possible weight behind the widespread movements in many 
states and local communities to increase salaries and to establish 
more desirable working conditions for members of the teaching 
profession. The Commission would urge that member colleges 
recognize this obligation wherever possible. 

There are, however, many ways in which the liberal arts col- 
leges which make up the A.A.C. may act directly to increase the 
number and improve the preparation of teachers and the Com- 
mission recommends earnest consideration of and action on the 
following points. 

1. The Commission feels that teacher preparation could be 
made more attractive to college students if emphasis could be 
placed not on the number of required hours in education but on 
improvement in this quality and content of the courses offered im 
teachers education. The Commission realizes that movements in 
this direction will necessitate consultation and cooperation with 
State Departments of Education and possibly even modifications 
in requirements for state teaching certificates. It understands 
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however that in many states requirements are already flexible 
enough to permit educational experimentation; it highly com- 
mends such efforts. 

Il. It is imperatwe that we seek to promote in the colleges con- 
cerned with teacher education a more alert interest and responsi- 
bility in the undertaking by the entire faculty of the institution. 
When a college commits itself to the task of educating young 
people to go forth as teachers, the pattern of work and enthusi- 
astic support become a prime responsibility on each faculty mem- 
ber. It thus follows that greater understanding and cooperation 
must be fostered between those teachers who carry the profes- 
sional assignment in their departments of education and the 
others in the various departments of the college. Any dichotomy 
of interest and responsibility is damaging to the institutional pro- 
gram. Fortunately there has been growing a greater sense of 
academic oneness in this regard. One of the most outstanding 
evidences of this wholesome trend is the program inaugurated at 


‘Harvard University. In January 1939, a joint committee was 


named from Harvard College and the College of Education to 
consider the program of teacher education at the University. 
You are undoubtedly acquainted with the proecedings of this 
program. It appeared in a volume published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1942. 

We all know of colleges in which considerable time has been 
devoted by the faculty to the study of teacher training. The 
enthusiasm is noteworthy, and the program is greatly enhanced 
by this integrated approach on the part of the faculty. It is 
frankly realized that virtually every teacher on the staff has a 
vital part to play in this program. In addition to the twenty 
hours of required work in professional education, including 
methods courses and apprenticeship teaching, each prospective 
teacher has to take a minimum of 104 hours in other subject 
matter fields. His training perspective, standards of values, 
methodology, and content grasp were the task of many faculty 
members. 

III. Provisions should be made for college teachers to become 
better informed about and acquainted with the problems and pro- 
grams of secondary education. This would involve among other 
things : 
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A. The arranging for visits to modern schools the better to be 
informed regarding the work done and the techniques employed. 
Too often our apathy and criticism are based upon inadequate 
knowledge and experiences of the efficient school. President 
James Bryant Conant of Harvard University in the article, ‘‘A 
Truce Among Educators,’’ gives the following counsel: 


Let the professors in the faculties of arts and sciences 
agree to find out more about the real problems facing the 
high schools of the country and the type of education which 
should be supplied to that vast number of boys and girls for 
whom a four-year college or university is far from being the 
proper education channel. On the other hand, let the facul- 
ties of education, and the superintendents of schools, and 
those concerned with secondary education, agree that in 
attempting to solve the terrific problems of the last fifty 
years they have neglected a number of important problems 
which concern the type of youth who should in the best inter- 
est of the nation go on to college. (Teachers College Record, 
December, 1944, pp. 162-3.) 


B. The organizing of a conference on the campus to which 
would be invited representative educators from the public schools 
to meet with the faculty. Consideration should be given to plans 
by which the liberal arts college, within its own area of influence 
and within the limits of its own personnel, would improve its 
program of teacher education. Prospective students for the field 
could well share in this contact. 

Provisions such as these would result in a greater rapport with 
school administrators, teachers, supervisors, counselors and state 
board representatives, to look towards more definite understand- 
ing as to their expectancies of the type of training thought wise 
for prospective teachers. The upthrust of democracy in the past 
fifty years has changed considerably the structure and purposes 
of the high school. In 1890 there were approximately 358,000 
high school students in our country, about 7% of the youth be 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 years, inclusive. In 1940, 7,100,000 
boys and girls were enrolled in high school accounting for about 
73% of the above age brackets. President Conant in the article 
previously mentioned continues to say: 


Now, let us see who set about to consider ways and means 
of training the teachers for these new schools, and who it was 
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who undertook to think out the educational implications of 
the vast social change. Do we find that the faculties of arts 
and sciences in our colleges were active in this matter? Do 
we find they endeavored to train teachers and superintend- 
ents who would wrestle with these vast problems? Do we 
find professors of science, linguistics, and the social sciences 
sitting up nights thinking how best to answer these educa- 
tional questions of so much moment to the country? Not so 
far as I have been able to discover, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions. On the contrary, all the evidence indicates that 
the faculties of arts and sciences in our colleges stood around 
and bemoaned the situation and wrung their hands. It was 
left to the schools of education or departments of education 
in the colleges . . . to see how the demands could be met, to 
discover what were the best ways to educate teachers to 
handle the new burdens America had placed before them. 


If we are vitally interested in assuming our share in framing 
educational policies and educating teachers for these large and 
relatively new tasks, then it is our responsibility to cooperate in 
every way possible with the leaders and teachers in the American 
schools. Surely our way does not lie in the direction of a retreat 
to a so-called academic aloofness. Liberal arts education has 
both the cultural force and flexibility to stand on new frontiers 
without impairing its logical charter of liberalizing education. 

IV. The Association should consider providing, through the 
arts program now well established, some outstanding speakers 
and consultants to stimulate interest in teaching. The type of 
teachers trained by our colleges will exert a decisive influence in 
setting the future level of culture and behavior on the part of the 
masses of young people who will throng the high schools of 
tomorrow. 


To improve teacher education is to improve teaching; to 
improve teaching is to improve the schools; to improve the 
schools is to strengthen the next generation; to strengthen 
the next generation is a social duty of the first magnitude. 
(Quoted by Karl W. Bigelow, Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1946, p. 248.) 


V. We also recommend that greater attention be given to im- 
prove the preparation and performance of the college’s own staff 
members. Basic to any sound program of education is a well- 
prepared faculty. We suggest the following program for action 
on this level : 
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A. The vitalizing of our own sense of responsibility for a well- 
rounded and well-grounded program of undergraduate training, 
The necessity of an emphasis on a sound and constructive foun- 
dation of general education is obvious to all of us. This aspect 
of the program has been well stated in the report of the Commis. 
sion on Liberal Education, published in May 1943, by the Associ- 
ation. (See pp. 19 ff.) If the four-year experience in college is 
vital and liberal, then the set of its direction will be well formn- 
lated, and its influence on further preparation will be a continu- 
ing factor. 

B. Concern with the type of graduate training the prospective 
teacher receives. We sense keenly the necessity of the graduate 
student to be well trained in terms of mastery and thoroughness 
both in subject matter and in critical and creative methodology. 
There are too many evidences of graduate work that is merely an 
extension of course work on an ‘‘undergraduate’’ level. This is 
comprehensively treated in the recent study on The Master’s 
Degrees by the Committee on Graduate Work of the Association 
of American Universities. But there are other needs to be met. 
These are presented comprehensively by Ernest V. Hollis in 
Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs (American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1946). On page 192 Hollis says: 


Since service on a college faculty is supposed to be appraised 
in terms of at least six factors—teaching, research, personal 
qualities, standing in the profession, participation in depart- 
mental and university planning and participation in Com- 
munity affairs—these elements should appear in the candi- 
date’s program of doctoral study. 


In a word, graduate students who expect to become college 
teachers should be introduced to experiences which will give them 
some growths and insights in all major aspects of the profession. 

C. The recommendation that this Commission, representing a 
foremost consumer interest in the product of the graduate school 
hold a joint meeting with the appropriate committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities to consider ways of improving 
graduate instruction for prospective teachers in liberal arts col- 
leges and also the secondary schools. 

D. Greater participation in programs of inservice teacher im- 
provement for members of our own staffs. 
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VI. In the light of the recent and mounting trend to require a 
five-year training program for teaching in many urban secondary 
schools, it is essential that liberal arts colleges give careful study 
to possible policy in this regard. This carries many implications 
for many of our member colleges. The Commission is willing to 
assume some leadership in facing this new problem. 

VII. As the standards for elementary teachers rise, many of 
our colleges will be confronted with problems of policy regarding 
such an area of preparation. The adoption of a single salary 
schedule, together with the trend to require four years of collegi- 
ate training, will increase the momentum of this challenge. Al- 
ready many colleges are preparing teachers for this field, but as 
the demand increases much more consideration will need to be 
given to this program. 

VIII. Finally the Commission wishes to suggest several ways 
in which it feels that its work might be profitably continued: 

A. It would like to encourage State or regional college associ- 
ations to experiment with teachers education workshops on con- 
ferences such as the one held in Pennsylvania last summer, and 
it feels that the results of such experiments could be brought to 
the attention of other groups in the Association. 

B. It suggests that surveys of what is already going on in the 
member colleges might be pertinent and useful. How many 
teachers are being prepared in our liberal arts colleges? Why 
is the number decreasing, if that is what is happening? Answers 
to such questions as these might be valuable information for the 
Association. 

In closing, therefore, this Commission recommends that its work 
be continued and that a suitable budget be provided for this 


purpose. 








REPORT OF THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


RUTH L. HIGGINS 
DEAN, BEAVER COLLEGE 


‘THE third annual meeting of the American Conference of Aca- 

demic Deans, affiliated with the Association of American 
Colleges, was held in the Georgian Room of the Hotel Statler in 
Boston, Massachusetts, January 13, 1947. Although organized 
only two years ago, the Association has now reached over 450 
members. One hundred and seventy-eight deans or their repre- 
sentatives registered at the Boston meeting and the lively discus- 
sions attracted numerous presidents of the Association of Ameri. 
ean Colleges. 

Carrying out the original policy of providing ample oppor- 
tunity for the participation of members in informal discussions 
on recent educational practices and trends in liberal arts colleges, 
the program speakers were limited to introductory remarks and 
leadership in the discussion periods. In the morning, Dean (C. 
Clement French of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College presided 
and the invocation was given by the Reverend Stephen A. 
Mulcahy, Dean, Boston College. Dean Elizabeth May, Hood Col- 
lege, served as the discussion leader on ‘‘General Education in 
the Liberal Arts College.’’ The discussion included considera- 
tion of the definition and purpose of general education, the organi- 
zation of the curriculum in the lower and upper divisions, suitable 
courses, the relationship of survey courses to upper level of major 
courses, the contribution of general education courses to voca- 
tional education, and special situations arising in women’s 
colleges. 

In the absence of Dean Jay MacGregor of Cornell University, 
Dean Mulcahy gave the introductory remarks on the second topic, 
‘*Report on Veterans’ Education,’’ and led the discussion on the 
effect of the Veterans’ enrolment upon course offerings and 
methods of instruction, the anticipated enrolment for the next 
two years, and special problems connected with the education of 
veterans. 

Following the Fellowship Period at luncheon where no formal 
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program was presented, the deans reassembled for the business 
session with Dean Edward R. Bartlett presiding as chairman. 
The newly elected officers are: Dean C. Clement French (the out- 
going Vice Chairman), Chairman; Dean Marten ten Hoor, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Vice Chairman, and Dean Elizabeth May, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Dean Margaret Morriss, Pembroke College, 
was elected as a new member of the Executive Committee to 
replace Dean Susan Cobbs (whose term had expired) and to 
serve with Dean Edward R. Bartlett, DePauw University (the 
outgoing Chairman) ; Dean Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dean Stephen A. Mulcahy; and Dean Logan Wilson, New- 
comb College, Tulane University. Dean Ruth L. Higgins (the 
outgoing $ecretary-Treasurer), was chosen by the Executive 
Committee to serve as Editor of the Proceedings. 

The discussion for the third topic, ‘‘ Administrative-Faculty 
Relationships’’ was led by Dean Marten ten Hoor with stress on 
the securing of an adequate staff, the determination of advance- 
ment in rank and salary, and the factors to be considered in 
assigning teaching loads. For the last topic, Dean Ruth L. 
Higgins reported on the ‘‘Functions of an Academic Dean’”’ as 
indicated in questionnaire answers obtained in advance from 
members of the Association. In the final discussion, supple- 
mentary comments were contributed on the methods of evalu- 
ating teaching and on other responsibilities of academic deans. 
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Minutes of the 33rd Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 
JANUARY 13-15, 1947 


HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


First Session 


N ORDER to avoid conflict with other meetings, notably the 
American Conference of Academic Deans and the various 
groups of church-related colleges, an innovation was made in this 
year’s program by having the first session of the thirty-third 
Annual Meeting of the Association called for Monday evening, 
January 13, at eight o’clock. This session was held in coopera- 
tion with the National Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion with President Charles J. Turck of the Association and Presi. 
dent Irwin J. Lubbers of the Commission acting as presiding 
officers. 

An inspiring program of religious music was presented by the 
Boston University Seminary Singers and Girls Glee Club under 
the direction of Doctor James R. Houghton, who was presented 
by President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University. 

The theme of the evening, ‘‘ Religion in Liberai Arts Educa- 
tion,’’? was ably discussed by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston and the Reverend George A. Buttrick of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 


Second Session 


The Tuesday morning session was opened at 9:30 A. M. witha 
prayer by President Conrad Bergendoff of Augustana College, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

President Turck announced the following committees: 


Committee on Nominations 
President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College, Chairman 
President John R. Cunningham, Davidson College 
President William J. Millor, University of Detroit 
Nore: The addresses and Commission Reports are to be found in this issue 
of the BULLETIN. 
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President Dale H. Moore, Cedar Crest College 
Rector E. V. Stanford, Augustinian College 
President R. F. Thompson, College of Puget Sound 


Committee on Resolutions 


President John W. Nason, Swarthmore College, Chairman 
President A. G. Coons, Occidental College 

Sister Mary Josephine, Mundelein College 

President F. D. Patterson, Tuskegee Institute 

President Levering Tyson, Muhlenberg College 


President Turck presented the new college presidents who were 
present. The following other new executive heads of institutions 
of allied interest. were also presented : 


Laurence Duggan, Institute of International Education 

R. McAllister Lloyd, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association 

Robert McMullen, Associated Boards for China Colleges 

Guy E. Snavely, Jr., Pickett and Hatcher Educational 
Fund 


The Executive Director read the report of the Board of Direc- 
tors: upon motion the paragraph referring to the election of new 
members was adopted; the paragraph referring to increase of 
membership fees from $50.00 to $75.00 per annum was read, and, 
according to the requirement of the by-laws, was laid on the table 
for action at a later session. _ 

Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball gave a report of the balances for 
the year. He presented the official audit and the proposed budget 
for 1947. On motion the report was approved and the budget 
adopted. 

Next was read the report of the Executive Director, whereupon 
President Turck made complimentary comment on the ten years 
of service of the incumbent. This report was received for filing 
and publication. 

The report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure was presented by its chairman, Chancellor William 
P. Tolley of Syracuse University. 

The report of the Commission on the Arts was read by the 
chairman, Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

At 10:30 A. M., an address on ‘‘ War Surplus Property’’ was 
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delivered by Ernest V. Hollis, who has been for some months 
Director of Veterans Educational Facilities Program. 

Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin fol- 
lowed with an address on ‘‘Social Security.’’ At the conclusion 
of his remarks he made a report for the Committee on Insurance 
and Annuities, of which he is chairman. The recommendation 
in the report was approved. 

UNESCO was the topic of the discussion by President George 
N. Shuster of Hunter College. 

On behalf of the Commission on International Cultural Rela- 
tions, Dean Margaret T. Corwin of New Jersey College for 
Women gave the annual report. On motion, the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report were referred for further consider- 
ation and action to the Board of Directors. 

Director Harold E. Snyder of the independent Commission on 
International Educational Reconstruction gave a report on the 
activities of his organization. 

An address on ‘‘ University Patent Policies’’ was next delivered 
by Archie M. Palmer, Director, Patent Policy Survey, National 
Research Council. 

The following statement was made by President Gordon K. 
Chalmers of Kenyon College, chairman of the Commission on 
Liberal Education : 


The Commission on Liberal Education met once during the 
year, to consider whether with the close of the war its job has 
been completed. After extensive discussion the Commission 
came to the unanimous conclusion that there is still serious 
need for statement of the aims and character of liberal 
education, and for dissemination of this both within the 
educational community and without. The Commission de- 
termined, with the approval of the Board of Directors, to 
continue. 

The Commission proposes to proceed with two major tasks 
in 1947: The description of the kind of teacher needed for 
liberal education; and ‘the analysis of the place of letters 
in liberal education. 


Then followed a report of the Commission on Public Relations 
by its chairman, Raymond Walters, President of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

After brief announcements, the morning session adjourned for 
lunch at 12:30 P. M. 
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Third Session 


President Turck convened the third session at 2:30 P. M. sharp. 
Under the general title of ‘‘Present Status of College Educa- 
tion for Women,’’ addresses were delivered by: 


Sister Antonius Kennelly, President, College of St. 
Catherine 
Lynn T. White, Jr., President, Mills College 
The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to addresses and 
discussion on ‘‘The Colleges and the Veterans Administration.’’ 
The speakers were: 


General Omar N. Bradley, Director of the Veterans 
Administration 

President Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati 

President Alex Guerry, University of the South 

Controller Harrison C. Dale, Reed College 

On motion, the Commission on Teacher Education presented 
its report through its chairman, President W. W. Whitehouse of 
Albion College. The recommendations contained in this report 
were approved. 

President Irwin J. Lubbers of Hope College reported as chair- 
man for the National Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
Approval was given to the recommendations in his report. 

On motion, and after some discussion, the amendment proposed 
at the morning session for raising the membership dues from $50 
to $75 was acted upon favorably. 


Fourth Session 


At 7:00 P. M. the Association held its annual dinner. The 
invocation was offered by the Right Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, 
President of the College of St. Thomas. 

Before presenting the program of the evening, President Turck 
called upon President James P. Baxter, III, of Williams College, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, to make his report. 

On motion, the officers and ocmmittee members as listed on 
pages 2 and 3 of this BULLETIN were declared elected to the offices 
indicated. 

An excellent program of music was given by the Boston Uni- 
versity Seminary Singers and Girls Glee Club under the director- 
ship of Dr. James R. Houghton. 
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The presidential address, ‘‘The Present Challenge to the Col- 
leges,’’ was delivered by Doctor Charles J. Turck. 

Then followed an address, ‘‘Education Beyond the High 
School,’’ by President James B. Conant of Harvard University, 


Fifth Session 


The Friday morning session was devoted to further discussion 
of collegiate problems related to the Federal Government. It was 
opened promptly at 9:30 A. M. with President Turck in the chair, 

Speeches on the various proposals for Federal Aid were made 
by: 

President Frank H. Sparks, Wabash College 
President Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College 


At the conclusion of his address, President Carmichael moved 
that the Board of Directors appoint a committee to make a study 
and report on a National Scholarship Program. After some dis- 
cussion, this motion was unanimously adopted. 

At the conclusion of the Anual Meeting, the Board of Directors 
appointed the following members on this special committee: 


President Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College, Chairman 
President E. B. Bunn, Loyola College (Baltimore) 
President Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo 
President James B. Conant, Harvard University 
‘President Emeritus D. J. Cowling, Carleton College 
President Charles Johnson, Fisk University 

President Martha B. Lucas, Sweet Briar College 
President O. J. H. Preus, Luther College 

Dr. John Stalnaker, Stanford University 

President J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi 


The rest of the morning was devoted to a symposium on “‘ Uni- 
versal Military Training’’ with addresses by: 


Lieutenant Generai J. Lawton Collins 

Brigadier General Arthur Trudeau 

President Mordecai Johnson, Howard University 
President William J. Millor, University of Detroit 
President Carter Davidson, Union College 


Because of the lateness of the hour which resulted in a dimin- 
ished attendance, motion was made by President G. Herbert Smith 
of Willamette University and seconded by Dean Rapport of 
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Wayne University that after the members have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the five speeches on Universal Military Training, 
which will be sent promptly as a preprint of the BuLLerTmn, the 
Board of Directors obtain a mail vote of the membership with 
reference to the proposal. 

President John W. Nason, of Swarthmore College, reported as 
Chairman for the Resolutions Committee. The resolutions, ex- 
cept the one referring to Federal Aid, were approved without 
debate. This last resolution was, on motion, referred to the Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Board of Directors in the action 
approved earlier in the afternoon on that subject. 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Resolved: That the Association express its high appreci- 
ation to the Boston University Seminary Singers and the 
Girls’ Glee Club for the music which softened our hearts and 
restored our souls, together with our hope that their generous 
and humanitarian activities on our behalf shall not have 
jeopardized their academic status. 


II 


Resolved: That this Association give a rising vote of thanks 
to its retiring President, Dr. Charles J. Turck, President 
Macalester College, for his wise and energetic leadership 
throughout the past year and for the fine combination of 
courage and good judgment with which he has met the many 
problems of a transition year. 


III 


Resolved: That this Association go on record once again, 
and with grateful thanks, in acknowledging its continued 
indebtedness to its elder statesman and Executive Director, 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely. 


IV 


After 12 years of service as Executive Secretary of the 
National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, and subse- 
quently of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, 
Gould Wickey has declared his intention of relinquishing 
this work to undertake an extended program of development 
with the United Lutheran Board of Education. Dr. Wickey, 
from the time of his election in the City of Atlanta in 1935, 
has made a contribution of lasting value as originator of the 
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news bulletin College and Church; as editor of the Confer- 
ence publication Christian Education; in his organization of 
state and regional conferences and in his services to colleges 
and universities for religious education week and in other 
areas. For these and other labors of a valuable and unselfish 
character, it is recommended that this Association express its 
appreciation to Dr. Wickey and extend an expression of its 
good wishes to him in his future work. 


V 
International Educational Reconstruction 


WHEREAS, consistent with decisions made at the recent 
conference of UNESCO and in view of reports at this Con- 
ference concerning the deplorable lack of facilities for the 
education of youth in the war-devastated countries; the de- 
struction of university buildings, libraries, museums and 
laboratories ; the extreme shortage of books and other educa- 
tional material ; and the urgent need of American aid in the 
training of qualified leaders; and 

Recognizing the vital importance to the future peace of the 
world of rehabilitating not only the bodies but also the minds 
and spirits of those who have been subjected to the horrors of 
war ; and 

Recognizing further that the very basis of UNESCO’s 
effort to bring about intellectual co-operation is aid to those 
nations which have borne the brunt of the common struggle 
in re-establishing at least a minimum of educational oppor- 
tunity, 

Be It Resolved by the Association of American Colleges, 
at its 38rd Annual Meeting, held in Boston on January 13 to 
15, 1947, that the Association shall endorse and support 
UNESCO and the Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction in their efforts to rebuild educational facili- 
ties in the war-torn lands; 

Be It Further Resolved that the Association calls upon 
each college and university identified with it to undertake— 
whether through faculty-student committees, or in some other 
way—a specific project in international educational recon- 
struction, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the American Red Cross be 
commended for its willingness to develop projects through 
its college units whereby college students in this country 
may directly assist college students abroad. 

(It is suggested that this be cabled to UNESCO— 
replying to the cable from Dr. Drewieski.) 
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VI 
Appreciation for Veterans’ Payments 


Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges ex- 
press its thanks to the appropriate Government agencies for 
recognizing the potential embarrassment to colleges and uni- 
versities by reason of delays in payment for benefits provided 
to veterans under the GI Bill of Rights, and for devising 
effective regulations for eliminating the difficulties that have 
existed. 


VII 


Government Assistance in Veterans’ Educational 
Facilities and Housing 


Since existing enrolments at most colleges and universities 
are at a maximum possible with present facilities; since in 
addition to caring for veterans, the colleges must maintain 
at least their historic roles in the education of women, non- 
veteran civilians, particularly the current groups of prepara- 
tory and high school graduates, and foreign students; since 
in many if not most instances existing facilities are seriously 
overcrowded ; since there is reported a very large number of 
veterans approved by the Veterans’ Administration not now 
enrolled in colleges and universities; since existing enrol- 
ments of veterans possibly cannot be maintained in some 
instances or at the most on a general basis can be but mar- 
ginally larger even if all veteran facilities for which appli- 
cations are pending are assured, it is recommended: 

1. That the Congress grant to the Federal Public Housing 

Agency an additional appropriation adequate to 
a) Complete the commitments for Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing already undertaken, and 
b) Make further commitments in areas and institu- 
tions of established need under the terms of the 
Lanham Act. 

2. That the Congress grant to the Federal Works Agency 
an additional appropriation under the Mead Act, or 
under other legislation dealing with the disposal of 
Surplus War Assets, further to provide facilities for 
Veterans’ education, not only to render funds avail- 
able to complete commitments in the cases of reasonable 
requests for facilities now pending, but also to allow 
for such approvable requests as may further be filed 
before some date in the future to be determined. 

3. That a study be made by the Association of the effect 
of the clauses of the Lanham Act, relating to the neces- 
sary demolition of such veterans’ emergency housing 
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at a stipulated time after declaration of the end of the 
emergency, upon the housing problems of veterans in 
colleges and universities in the event of a sudden decla- 
ration of the end of the emergency by the President or 
as a result of Congressional action, in order that ap- 
propriate representation of the interests of the colleges 
may be made. 


VIII 
Social Science and Humanistic Research 


WHEREAS, the Army and Navy of the United States are at 
present spending vast sums annually for research in science 
and technology, largely through contracts given to academic 
institutions ; 

WHEREAS, the bill to establish a National Research Foun- 
dation and to provide annually an additional $25,000,000 
failing of passage in the last Congress will probably be re- 
introduced in the present Congressional session ; 

WHEREAS, the effort to include subsidy for research in the 
social studies failed during the past Congress and, despite 
the attempt which will be made to restore such a provision, 
may fail again; 

WHEREAS, America’s total expenditure, Governmental and 
private, on scientific research and development is vastly 
larger than the total expenditure on research in the social 
studies and the humanities ; 

WHEREAS, even though all the research in science and tech- 
nology subsidized by the Government may be directed not 
only towards military ends but also towards human better- 
ment and the discovery of truth preserving freedom of 
research and publication, there is the danger that these 
subsidies may further increase the existing disparity in our 
understanding and mastery of physical nature in contrast 
to our understanding and mastery of human nature; 

WHEREAS, it is now above all desirable that we marshal all 
our available resources to increase social and international 
understanding and to develop a proper understanding of 
human nature as well as action on the basis of that under- 
standing, and since the academic disciplines generally 
grouped as humanities and social studies are devoted to ex- 
ploring the nature and causes of the changes past and present 
in human behavior and to provide the raw material for 
developing an intelligent morality ; 

Therefore Be It Resolved: 


1. That we petition the Congress, in whatever legislation 
may be enacted, establishing a National Research Foun- 
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dation, to include adequate provision for humanistic 
and social research in addition to research in the natu- 
ral sciences and technology ; 

2. That if this is done, the Research Foundation so estab- 
lished be so organized as to provide for adequate and 
fair representation on its controlling body of the inter- 
ests of the social sciences and humanistic studies; or, 
if this is not feasible, that a separate National Founda- 
tion for Social and Humanistic Research be established 
by the same legislation which sets up subsidy for re- 
search in the natural sciences; 

3. That we petition the private Foundations throughout 
the nation speedily to deploy their resources in order 
to secure a readjustment of the equilibrium between 
the natural sciences and technology on the one hand, 
and the studies which assist morality, and an under- 
standing of man and his society on the other. 


Ix 
Wartime Research 


During the recent war, there was conducted by various 
agencies of the Federal Government extensive research of an 
economic, political, historical, geographic, sociological and 
other disciplinary character with reference to many countries 
of Europe, Africa, Asia and the countries of the Pacific area. 
Practically all of the reports of the results of these researches 
were classified and restricted for security purposes. Many 
of these research reports in particular emanated from such 
wartime agencies as the 0.8.8., the O.W.I., the F.E.A., the 
Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Service (Janis), which have 
been discontinued or absorbed in the functioning of other 
agencies. With the close of the war and the reorganization 
of Governmental agencies, there is the danger that very valu- 
able, and not readily duplicable, research, representing an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, will become 
buried in Government archives, or the many duplicate copies 
of mimeographed or printed materials destroyed. Many 
university and college professors and teachers either partici- 
pated in the research or used the results in' their various 
connections with the Government during the war. Insofar 
as security may permit, such research results and materials 
should, if possible, become available for the use of professors, 
scholars, teachers and students for the increase of the strength 
and effectiveness of American university and collegiate 
scholarship and teaching. Already cooperative measures for 
the use of such materials in the natural sciences are being 
effected. 
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Therefore, we recommend : 

1. That all copies of all mimeographed, printed reports 
of research of the wartime agencies and of the estab- 
lished departments of the Federal Government hav- 
ing significance for scholarship and teaching in the 
Social Sciences and related fields, be preserved and 
catalogued ; 

2. That each Federal Agency be requested to review 
such reports and materials to determine which may 
be appropriately released from security restrictions ; 

3. That suitable steps be taken to implement these 
recommendations, such as an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, suitable appropriations, and a co-operating 
committee composed of scholars in the fields working 
under the aegis of this Association or any other suit- 


able agency. 
x 


Resolution on Amnesty for Conscientious Objectors 


Some 6,000 men were in prison during the course of the 
recent war for their moral and religious convictions against 
bearing arms. Approximately 1,000 remain in prison, some 
with sentences running to 1951. These men include many 
whose conscientious objections to war were denied or ignored 
by their draft boards and others who felt unable to compro- 
mise with conscription by accepting a IV-E classification or 
who, having sought in Civilian Public Service a constructive 
equivalent to war service, became disillusioned and volun- 
tarily elected prison terms in preference to remaining in an 
intolerable spiritual situation.. Both those now in prison 
and those who have served their sentences are denied many 
of their civil rights, such as the right to vote. 

The President has recently appointed a three-man commis- 
sion, headed by former Justice Owen J. Roberts, to examine 
these cases and to make recommendations for pardons. In 
view of the high moral character of many of these men and 
their genuine convictions on the subject of war, we recom- 
mend that the President’s commission be urged to exercise 
charity and speed in recommending to the President a gen- 
eral amnesty for all men in prison by reason of their moral 
and religious beliefs on the subject of war. 


The thirty-third anual meeting adjourned sine die about 1:15 
P. M. 
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Harwell G. Davis 
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ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
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Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. W. J. Edens 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia James R. Grant 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Lewis Webster Jones 
CALIFORNIA 
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Dominican College, San Rafael Sister Mary Thomas 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood Sister Mary Eucharia 
La Sierra College, Arlington...... L. R. Rasmussen 
La Verne College, La Verne C. Ernest Davis 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Edward J. Whelan 
Mills College, Mills College Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Marie de Lourdes 
Occidental College, Loos Amgelee......ccccsccssssssssssssssssusssnssenseennenneee Arthur G. Coons 
Pacific Union College, Angwin : Perey W. Christian 
Pasadena College, Pasadena wkd. Orton Wiley 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont... E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. Oo.....ccccccccccscscssnnsensennenne Brother Austin 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco.............. Mother Leonor Mejia 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont Frederick Hard 
Stanford University, Stanford University. Donald B. Tresidder 
University of Redlands, Redlamds........c-cccccccccscemesnnnenenee George H. Armacost 
University of San Francisco, San Franciseo............ccccccccoe William J. Dunne 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara ..William C, Gianera 
University of Southern California, Los Angelez.................... R. B. von KleinSmid 
Whittier College, Whittier Wm. ©. Jones 
COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Sprimgs........c.c:cccccccc eee Poe. Thurston J. Davies 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto .......ccccccccssscesseessemsonnesieetnnees Sister Frances Marie 
University of Colorado, Boulder... cecscssessssssseesseussssnssennsen Robert L. Stearns 
University of Denver, Denver Caleb F. Gates, Jr. 
CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister Mary Samuel Boyle 
Connecticut College for Women, New London................ Rosemary Park, Acting 


St. Joseph College, West Hartford. Sister M. Rosa, Dean 
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ee. G. Keith Funston 


Victor L. Butterfield 





Wesleyan University, Middletown 
Yale University, New Haven 


Charles Seymour 





DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark 


William S. Carlson 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington 





Catholic University of America, Washington 


Paul F. Douglass 
P. J. McCormick 





Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington........... 


oe Sister Mary Fredrick 


C. H. Marvin 





George Washington University, Washington 
Georgetown University, Washington 


Lawrence C. Gorman 





Howard University, Washington 


Mordecai W. Johnson 








Trinity College, Washington 


Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park........... 


FLORIDA 


Sister Catherine Dorothea 
nae William H. Shephard 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee....Wm. H. Gray, Jr. 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland 


Ludd M. Spivey 





Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 


Doak 8. Campbell 





W. 8. Allen 





John B. Stetson University, Deland 
Rollins College, Winter Park 


Hamilton Holt 





University of Florida, Gainesville 


John J. Tigert 








University of Miami, Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 


Bowman F. Ashe 


James R. McCain 





Atlanta University, Atlanta 


Rufus E. Clement 








Berry College, Mount Berry 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 


James A. Lindsay 
C. L. McGinty 





Brenau College, Gainesville 





Clark College, Atlanta 


Josiah Crudup 
James P. Brawley 





Emory University, Emory University 


Goodrich C. White 








Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta 


Guy H. Wells 
Frank R. Reade 





LaGrange College, LaGrange 


H. T. Quillian 





Mercer University, Macon 


Spright Dowell 





Morehouse College, Atlanta 


Benjamin E. Mays 








Morris Brown College, Atlanta. 
Paine College, Augusta 


Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. 
E. ©. Peters 





Piedmont College, Demorest 


A. R. Van Cleave 





Paul M. Cousins 





Shorter College, Rome. 
Spelman College, Atlanta 


Florence M. Read 





University of Georgia, Athens 


Harmon W. Caldwell 





Silas. Johnson 





Wesleyan College, Macon............... 
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HAWAII 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 
IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell William Webster Hall, Jr, 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa L. T. Corlett 

ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest............... Mother Eleanor Regan 
Bradley University, Peoria David B. Owen 
Carthage College, Carthage................ Erland Nelson 
College of St. Frances, Joliet Sister M. Aniceta 
De Paul University, Chicago... Comerford O’Malley 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst Timothy Lehmann 
Eureka College, Eureka Burrus Dickinson 
George Williams College, Chicago Harold C. Coffman 
Greenville College, Greenville Henry J. Long 
Illinois College, Jacksonville H. Gary Hudson 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. W. E. Shaw 
James Millikin University, Decatur. J. Walter Malone 
Knox College, Galesburg Lyndon O. Brown 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest............. é ..Ernest A. Johnson 
Loyola University, Chicago oid James T. Hussey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville Clarence P. McClelland 
McKendree College, Lebanon Carl C. Bracy 
Monmouth College,- Monmouth J. H. Grier 
Mundelein College, Chicago Sister Mary Josephine 
North Central College, Naperville... C. Harve Geiger 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Franklyn Bliss Snyder 
Quincy College, Quimey.......ccccccccccccncensenee Seraphin Tibesar 
Rockford College, Rockford............. Mary Ashby Cheek 
Roosevelt College of Chicago, Chicago Edward J. Sparling 
Rosary College, River Forest Sister Mary Peter Doyle 
St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago Sister Mary Huberta 
Shurtleff College, Alton David A. Weaver 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale Chester F. Lay 
The Principia, Elsah F. E. Morgan 
University of Chicago, Chicago Robert M. Hutchins 
University of Illinois, Urbana George D. Stoddard 
Wheaton College, Wheaton V. R. Edman 

INDIANA 
Anderson College, Anderson J. A. Morrison 


Butler University, Indianapolis. , Maurice O. Ross 
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DePauw University, Greencastle 


Clyde E. Wildman 





Earlham College, Richmond 


Thomas E. Jones 





Evansville College, Evansville 


Lincoln B. Hale 








Franklin College, Franklin 
Goshen College, Goshen 


William G. Spencer 
Ernest E. Miller 








Hanover College, Hanover. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
I, Lynd Esch 





Indiana University, Bloomingtopr 


Herman B. Wells 








Manchester College, North Manchester 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 


V. F. Schwalm 
Donald B. Prentice 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Mother Mary Bernard 
Sister M. Madeleva 








University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 


John J. Cavanaugh 
O. P. Kretzmann 








’ Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 


Frank Hugh Sparks 


Sister Jean Marie 





Central College, Pella 


G. T. Vander Lugt 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Ambrose 








Coe College, Cedar Rapids.......... 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Byron 8. Hollinshead 
Russell D. Cole 





Drake University, Des Moines 


Henry Gadd Harmon 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 


Samuel Nowell Stevens 





Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


Stanley B. Niles 





M. J. Martin 





Loras College, Dubuque 
Luther College, Decorah 


0. J. H. Preus 





Earl A. Roadman 





Morningside College, Sioux City 
Parsons College, Fairfield 


Herbert C. Mayer 





St. Ambrose College, Davenport 


Ambrose J. Burke 








Simpson College, Indianola 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Edwin E. Voigt 
Virgil M. Hancher 





Dale D. Welch 





University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Vivian T. Smith 





William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


Cecil Hinshaw 





KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin City 


Nelson P. Horn 








Bethany College, Lindsborg 
Bethel College, North Newton 


Emory Lindquist 
Edmund G. Kaufman 





Daniel A. Hirschler 





College of Emporia, Emporia 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 


Lyman D. Wooster 





Friends University, Wichita 


C. A. Reagan, Acting 








Kensas Wesleyan University, Salina 
Marymount College, Salina............c:0cc0.m.unenn 


Herbert J. Root 


Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 
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McPherson College, McPherson és W. W. Peters 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison Mother Lucy Dooley 
Ottawa University, Ottawa Andrew B. Martin 
Saint Mary College, Xavier A. M. Murphy 
Southwestern College, Winfield Mearl P. Culver 
Sterling College, Sterling William M. McCreery 
University of Wichita, Wichita W. M. Jardine 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka Bryan 8. Stoffer 
KENTUCKY 
Asbury_College, Wilmore Z. T. Johnson 
Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville. Walter A. Groves 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Samuel 8. Hill 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. Paul Shell Powell 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 
Transylvania College, Lexington Raymond F. McLain 
Union College, Barbourville Conway Boatman 
University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 
University of Louisville, Louisville John W. Taylor 
LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport Joe J. Mickle 
Dillard University, New Orleans Albert W. Dent 





H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, New Orleans 
Logan Wilson, Dean 












































Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston Claybrook Cottingham 
Louisiana State University, University W. B. Hatcher 
Loyola University, New Orleans Thomas J. Shields 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches Joe Farrar 
Southern University, Scotlandville F. G. Clark 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette Joel L. Fletcher 
Tulane University, New Orleans R. C. Harris 
Ursuline College, New Orleans Mother Margaret Mary Clark 
Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 
MAINE 
i i, FI icrtiticceccrsititainticivnntnicccnpmmemprncencinenaes Chas. F. Phillips 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Julius Seelye Bixler 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland Sister Mary Honoratus, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono Arthur A. Hauck 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore..................8ister Mary Frances 





Goucher College, Baltimore David A. Robertson 
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Hood College, Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Henry I. Stahr 
Isaiah Bowman 





Edward B. Bunn 





Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 


D. O. W. Holmes 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg. 


J. L. Sheridan 








§t. John’s College, Annapolis 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg 


John 8. Kieffer, Acting 
Francis J. Dodd 





United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 


J. L. Holloway, Jr. 








University of Maryland, College Park 
Washington College, Chestertown 


H. C. Byrd 
Gilbert W. Mead 





Western Maryland College, Westminster 


Fred G. Holloway 








Woodstock College, Woodstock 
MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield.................. 


Amherst College, Amherst 


Joseph C. Glose, Dean 


pa William Gellerman 


Charles W. Cole 





G. Erie Jones 





Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


William L. Keleher 





Boston University, Boston 


Daniel L. Marsh 








Clark University, Worcester. 


Howard B. Jefferson 


College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee.............. John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres. 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 


William J. Healy 








Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy 
Emmanuel College, Boston 





Samuel Young 


Sister Margaret Patricia 


James B. Conant 





Harvard University, Cambridge 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 


Robert G. Caldwell, Dean 





Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 


Hugh P. Baker 
Roswell G. Ham 





Northeastern University, Boston 


Carl S. Ell 








Regis College, Weston 
Simmons College, Boston 


Sister Honora 
Bancroft Beatley 





Herbert J. Davis 





Smith College, Northampton 
Springfield College, Springfield 


Paul M. Limbert 





Tufts College, Tufts College 


Leonard Carmichael 





Mildred McAfee Horton 





Wellesley College, Wellesley 
Wheaton College, Norton............ 


A. Howard Meneely 





Williams College, Williamstown 


James P. Baxter, III 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcestet.............0000« 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian 


sonal Wat Tyler Cluverius 


Samuel J. Harrison 





Albion College, Albion 


William W. Whitehouse 





Roy W. Hamilton 





Alma College, Alma 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids. 


Henry Schultze 





Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springas...... 


tenga Alvin W. Johnson 





Hillsdale College, Hillsdale 





Harvey Leonard Turner 
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Hope College, Holland Irwin J. Lubbers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Paul L. Thompson 
Marygrove College, Detroit... Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing. John A. Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister M. Kevin 
Olivet College, Olivet Malcolm B, Dana 
Siena Heights College, Adrian Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit Wm. J. Millor 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor A. G. Ruthven 
Wayne University, Detroit. David D. Henry 

MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield Laurence M. Gould 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph........................ Sister Incarnata Girgen, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonius Kennelly 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth............. Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 
College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister M. Rachel Dady 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Vincent J. Flynn 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Edgar M. Carlson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Charles N. Pace 
Macalester College, St. Paul..........ccccco.: Charles J. Turck 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother Joel 
St. Olaf College, Northfield Clemens M. Granskou 
University of Minnesota, Minneapoliz..................... T. Raymond McConnell, Dean 
MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson............ G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College, State College. Fred T. Mitchell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University John D. Williams 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Harry 8S. Devore 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. McDonald 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City Sister Marietta Jennings 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother M. Bernice O’Neill 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles Alice E. Gipson, Acting 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 





Missouri Valley College, Marshall. J. BR. Cable 
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Park College, Parkville 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 


George I. Rohrbough 
Thomas J. Knapp 





St. Louis University, St. Louis 


Patrick James Holloran 








Tarkio College, Tarkio 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 


M. Earle Collins 
Clarence R. Decker 





University of Missouri, Columbia 


F. A. Middlebush 





Washington University, St. Louis 


Arthur H. Compton 





Webster College, Webster Groves 


George F. Donovan 





Frane L. McCluer 





Westminster College, Fulton 
William Jewell College, Liberty. 


Walter Pope Binns 





MONTANA 
Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic 


William D. Copeland 








Carroll College, Helena 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls 


Emmet J. Riley 
J.J. Donovan 





Montana State University, Missoula 


James A. McCain 





NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha 


William H. McCabe 





Doane College, Crete 


Bryant Drake 








Duchesne College, Omaha 
Hastings College, Hastings 


Mother Helen Casey 
Wm. Marshall French 





Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 


John L. Knight 








Union College, Lincoln 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Robert W. Woods 
R. G. Gustavson 





University of Omaha, Omaha 


Rowland Haynes 





York College, York 


D. E. Weidler 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 


John 8S. Dickey 








Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester. 


Sister M. Mauritia, Dean 


Bertrand C. Dolan 





University of New Hampshire, Durham 


Harold W. Stoke 





NEW JERSEY 


Brothers College, Drew University, Madison 


Arlo A. Brown 





College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station.........0....0m0« 


Sister Marie José Byrne 





Georgian Court College, Lakewood 


Mother Mary John 


New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 





Newark Colleges, Rutgers University, Newark 
Princeton University, Princeton 


George H. Black 
Harold W. Dodds 





Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Robert C. Clothier 





St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 


Vincent J. Hart 





Seton Hall College, South Orange 


James F. Kelley 





Evald B. Lawson 





Upsala College, East Orange 
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NEW MEXICO 














University of New Mexico, Albuquerque John P. Wernette 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City... Paul D. Eddy 

Alfred University, Alfred........... J. E. Walters 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson Edward C. Fuller 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
























































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn........... : Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam John A. Ross, Jr, 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York.............. Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle M. Thomas Aquinas, Dean 
College of St. Rose, AlDamy.......cccccscssnsssssssnssnsssssssnseenee Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York....Harry J. Carman, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca Edmund E. Day 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton David Worcester 
Hartwick College, Oneonta Henry J. Arnold 
Hobart College, Geneva. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead... J. C, Adams 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College, New York George N. Shuster 
Keuka College, Keuka Park Katherine G. Blyley 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Bonaventure Thomas 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 





























Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 
New York University, New York Harry Woodburn Chase 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls Joseph M. Noonan 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill................. Mother St. Egbert 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Harry 8. Rogers 
Queens College, Flushing Paul Klapper 
Russell Sage College, Troy Helen M. McKinstry 
Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure..........ccccvcmem Thomas Plassman 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn Brother Columba © 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn William J. Mahoney 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn William T. Dillon 





St. Lawrence University, Canton Eugene G. Bewkes 
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Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


Harold Taylor 





Siena College, Loudonville........ 


Mark Kennedy 








Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


Henry T. Moore 
William P. Tolley 





Union College, Schenectady 


Carter Davidson 








United States Military Academy, West Point 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


Maxwell D. Taylor 
Samuel P. Capen 





University of Rochester, Rochester 


Alan C. Valentine 








Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


Sarah G. Blanding 
Walter C. Langsam 





Wells College, Aurora. 


Richard L. Greene 





Yeshiva University, New York 


Samuel Belkin 





NORTH CAROLINA 


F. D. Bluford 





Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 
Bennett College, Greensboro 


David D. Jones 





Catawba College, Salisbury. 


Alvin Robert Keppel 








Davidson College, Davidson 
Duke University, Durham 


John R. Cunningham 
Robert L. Flowers 





Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 








Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 
Greensboro College, Greensboro 


Henry G. Bedinger 
Luther L. Gobbel 





Guilford College, Guilford College 


Clyde A. Milner 








High Point College, High Point 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte. 


Gideon I. Humphreys 
H. L. McCrorey 





Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


P. E. Monroe 





Livingstone College, Salisbury. 


W. J. Trent 





Meredith College, Raleigh 


Carlyle Campbell 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham............... 


Queens College, Charlotte 


sseehstiatal James E. Shepard 


Hunter B. Blakely 





Salem College, Winston-Salem 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Robert P. Daniel 





Shaw University, Raleigh 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Frank P. Graham 





Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 


Thurman D. Kitchin 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown 


Howard J. Bell, Jr. 





OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 








Ashland College, Ashland 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 


Raymond W. Bixler 
Louis C. Wright 





Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer 





Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 


Frank J. Prout 





Capital University, Columbus 


Harold L. Yochum 





College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph.......Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
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College of Wooster, Wooster.......... 


Howard F., Lowry 








Defiance College, Defiance 
Denison University, Granville 


Harold Dana Hopkins 
Kenneth I. Brown 





C. V. Thomas 





Fenn College, Cleveland 
Findlay College, Findlay. 


C. A. Morey, Acting 





Heidelberg College, Tiffin 


Nevin C. Harner 








Hiram College, Hiram 
John Carroll University, Cleveland. 


Paul H, Fall 
Frederick E. Welfie 





Geo. A. Bowman 





Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 


Gordon Keith Chalmers 





Lake Erie College, Painesville. 


Helen D. Bragdon 





William A. Shimer 





Marietta College, Marietta 
Mary Manse College, Toledo 


Sister M. Catherine Raynor 





Ernest H. Hahne 





Miami University, Oxford 
Mount Union College, Alliance 


Charles B. Ketcham 





Muskingum College, New Concord 


Robert N. Montgomery 








Notre Dame College, South Euclid 
Oberlin College, Oberlin 


Mother Mary Vera Niess 
William E. Stevenson 





Robert O. McClure 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


H. L. Bevis 





Ohio University, Athens 


John C. Baker 








Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Otterbein College, Westerville 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 
J. Gordon Howard 





St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus. 


University of Akron, Akron 


Sister Mary Anacletus 





H. E. Simmons 





University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Raymond Walters 








University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 


George J. Renneker 
Phiiip C. Nash 





Mother Marie 





Ursuline College, Cleveland 
Western College, Oxford 


Philip E. Henderson 





Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


W. G. Leutner 





Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 


Charles H. Wesley 





Wilmington College, Wilmington 


S. A. Watson 





Rees E. Tulloss 





Wittenberg College, Springfield 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 


C. J. Steiner 





Howard W. Jones 





Youngstown College, Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 


Oscar J. Finch 





Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 


Henry G. Bennett 





John W. Raley 
C. Q. Smith 





Eugene S. Briggs 





Phillips University, Enid 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Geo. L. Cross 





University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


C. I. Pontius 
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OREGON 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


Morgan 8. Odell 





Linfield College, McMinnville 


Harry L. Dillin 





Pacific University, Forest Grove 


Walter C. Giersbach 





Reed College, Portland 


Peter H. Odegard 





University of Oregon, Eugene 


Harry K. Newburn 








University of Portland, Portland 
Willamette University, Salem 


Theodore J. Mehling 
G. Herbert Smith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading 


Harry V. Masters 





Allegheny College, Meadville 


J. Richie Schultz 





Beaver College, Jenkintown 





Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


Raymon M. Kistler 
Herbert L. Spencer 





Cedar Crest College, Allentown. 


Dale H. Moore 





Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill 


Sister Maria Kostka 





College Misericordia, Dallas 


Sister M. Gonzaga 





Dickinson College, Carlisle. 


William W. Edel 





Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


James Creese 





Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 


Francis P. Smith 





Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 


A. C. Baugher 





Franklin and Marshall College, Lancasterv.................... 


Geneva Coliege, Beaver Falls 


lise Theodore A. Distler 


McLeod M. Pearce 





Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 


Henry W. A. Hanson 





Grove City College, Grove City 


Weir C. Ketler 





Haverford College, Haverford 


Gilbert F. White 





Immaculata College, Immaculata 


Vincent L. Burns 





Calvert N. Ellis 





Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Lafayette College, Easton 


Ralph C. Hutchison 





La Salle College, Philadelphia 


Brother G. Paul 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clyde A. Lynch 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 


Martin D. Whitaker 





Horace M. Bond 





Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Marywood College, Scranton 


Sister M. Sylvia 





Mereyhurst College, Erie 





Moravian College, Bethlehem 


Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Raymond 8. Haupert 





Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 


Edwin J. Heath 





Mother M. Irenaeus 





Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 


Levering Tyson 





Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Paul R. Anderson 





Pennsylvania State College, State College 


R. D. Hetzel 





Rosemont College, Rosemont 





Mother Mary Boniface 





8t. Francis College, Loretto 
St. Joseph ’s College, Philadelphia. 


Adrian Veigle 
John J. Long 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 


Alfred Koch 





Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


James A. W. Reeves 
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Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. John W. Nason 
Temple University, Philadelphia Robert L. Johnson 
Thiel College, Greenville William F. Zimmerman 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... ccc George W. McClelland 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh.................... R. H.. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton, Scranton W. Coleman Nevils 
Ursinus College, Collegeville...........cccccemossussusessennsennssnnesanesuseee Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie Sister Mary Stella 
Villanova College, Villanova Francis X. N. McGuire 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington...................... James H. Case, Jr, 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington. Henry L. Cleland 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Paul Swain Havens 


PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German............ Earl E. Clark, Acting 


RHODE ISLAND 








Brown University, Providence.............c:ccccc000 Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence.....Margaret 8. Morriss, Dean 
Providence College, Providence Frederick C. Foley 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston Carl R. Woodward 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


















































Coker College, Hartsville Donald C. Agnew 
College of Charleston, Charleston George D. Grice 
Columbia College, Columbia. J. Caldwell Guilds 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville. John L. Plyler 
Lander College, Greenwood John Marvin Rast 
Limestone College, Gaffney R. C. Granberry 
Newberry College, Newberry James ©, Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton Marshall W. Brown 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg.......... M. F. Whittaker 
The Citadel, Charleston C. P. Summerall 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Henry RB. Sims 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Walter K. Greene 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls Lawrence M. Stavig 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Sam Hilburn 
Huron College, Huron George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton. J. Clark Graham 
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TENNESSEE 





Cumberland University, Lebanon......... 
Fisk University, Nashville............... 


Edwin S. Preston 
Charles S. Johnson 





R. T. L. Liston 





TRG, NIN se sairsoneinnnntcinsnrsiiennioetoeaii 


Knoxville College, Kmoxville...0.......cccsssssussssssssssesssesnsesusee 


Lane College, Jackson cc cscsssesssssssneenseenen 


BETES William L. Imes 


D. 8S. Yarbrough 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate... 
Maryville College, Maryville...........ccccscsssssssnsusnsssssnsnn 
Milligan College, Milliggam......ccccssssssssssnsesnsetinnisn 


Southwestern, Memphis 


ae S. W. McClelland 
olson Ralph W. Lloyd 
cles Virgil L. Elliott 


Charles E. Diehl 





Tusculum College, Greeneville.........ccccccsmmnnnnnnnnnnnn 


Union University, Jackson........... wend 


PR RSREN: George K. Davies 


W. F. Jones 





University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga... 
University of the South, Sewanee... ccccsenememnen 
University of Tennessee, Kmoxville...0......cccccccsmennennen 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville... 


TEXAS 


ee David A. Lockmiller 
presi Alexander Guerry 
Pern C. E. Brehm, Acting 
ears. 38 Harvie Branscomb 


..J0n H, Morris 





Abilene Christian College, Abilene. 
Austin College, Sherman 


W. B. Guerrant 





Baylor University, Waco 


Pat M. Neff 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene... 


Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


violllesctibaaal R. N. Richardson 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, San Amtomio.......ccccccccmcccucsnenn 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


cnndsister M. Columkille 


Gordon G. Singleton 





MeMurry College, Abilene 


Harold G. Cooke 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio.................... 


Rice Institute, Houston 


John LaSalle McMahon 
William V. Houston 





St. Edward’s University, Austin 


Edmund Hunt 





8t. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio... 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


vssenee Walter F. Golatka 


Umphrey Lee 





Southwestern University, Georgetown 


J. N. RB. Score 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


M. E. Sadler 





Texas College, Tyler. 


D. BR. Glass 





Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville.......... 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso 


.Edward Newlon Jones 
D. M. Wiggins 





Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L. H. Hubbard 








Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Wm, M. Whyburn 
Law Sone 





Trinity University, San Antonio 


Monroe G. Everett 





University of Texas, Austin 


T. 8. Painter 





Wiley College, Marehall.................. 


Egbert C. MeLeod 





UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo 


Howard 8. McDonald 





University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Albert R. Olpin 
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Utah State Agricultural College, Logan F. 8. Harris 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City Robert D. Steele 
VERMONT 

Bennington College, Benmington.......cccccsmssenmsennnuemennnen 

Middlebury College, Middlebury... ccm emMuel §, Stratton 

Norwich University, Northfield Homer L. Dodge 

Ch Been eee, Wreneee Daniel P. Lyons 

University of Vermont, Burlington 0... .cscccocmsssnemnunmmnnnstmnrennee John 8. Millis 
VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater...........ccccccccssssssssssscsnssennseesse Jacob I. Baugher 


College of William and Mary, aaa te oomenenvevemee, J OhN E, Pomfret 
Emory and Henry College, Emory ............. ences O¥@ G, Gibson 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- Sydney. diiiainltidine Edgar Graham Gammon 
Hampton Institute, Hampton. ccc Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman 
ee TON eT Bessie C. Randolph 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg... iiaciabcibcsiniuiniaphillacsncesiagt R. B. Montgomery 
Madison College, Harrisonburg... Sncithelini chicos ioieiidbiaia bao Samuel P. Duke 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton... cece Martha S. Grafton, Acting 
Mary Washington Collego, Fredericksburg... ML. L. Combs 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland... ccccccccccnscscsensnsennesemnnsnn J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s sateen ati in muaiil Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem................c00000« senses sensei Oharles J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar.. ae init ; sone Martha B. Lueas 
University of Richmond, Richmond................... eae George M. Modlin 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville... cccsccmnemnenee John L. Newcomb 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington........ Ss ceae oes Richard J. Marshall 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg........................... ...J Ohn R. Hutcheson 
Virginia State College, Petersburg.......cccccccccccccsesnsnseemenennsenannennnneis L. H. Foster 
Virginia Union University, Richmond .............cccccsssssencmnen J. Marcus Ellison 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington... Francis P. Gaines 
WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma...................... wouedkObert Franklin Thompson 
Gonzaga University, Spokane... ome raneis E, Corkery 
GS EE ee eee Harold O. Small 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle......... es 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 0.0.0.0. Winslow §, Anderson 
Whitworth College, Spokane..... sisacoaeestscemammaneeestaetsisi a 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany... ccc nnnnnnnnnninnnamnmnennn We A, Cramblet 
Davis and Elkins College, Eling... 0.0.0... ccc cusses Raymond B. Purdum 


Marshall College, Huntington fe Siar toscana aa = 
Salem College, Salem......... «scsi diese hice 
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West Virginia State College, Institute John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown Irvin Stewart 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon.............. William J. Scarborough 






































WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit Carey Croneis 
Carroll College, Waukesha Nelson V. Russell 
Lawrence College, Appleton Nathan M. Pusey 
Milton College, Milton Carroll L. Hill 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland Manley E. MacDonald 
Ripon College, Ripon Carl G. Kuebler 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie G. D. Humphrey 
CANADA 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia F. W. Patterson 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 
W. T. Ross Flemington 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario...............0... W. Sherwood Fox 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo.......... R. B. Burgos, Secretary 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 














CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Amer. 
ican Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION. 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 


an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
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cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


Fievp or OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp or Directors 


Szction 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Szction 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officto 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
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and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 


ARTICLE VIII 


QUORUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. . 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4, The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 
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5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy 
as may be neecssary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 





1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turek, Macalester College 


* Deceased. 














EDITORIAL? NOTES 


BY VOTE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE ASSO- 

CIATION WILL HOLD ITS NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 
AT THE NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, JANUARY 12-14, 1948. 


REMSEN BIRD, President of the Association for the year 

1941 and President Emeritus of Occidental College, has re- 
cently accepted appointment as Educational Consultant to Decca 
Records. 


MY BOYHOOD IN A PARSONAGE by Thomas W. Lamont 

will interest all college officials concerned with curricular 
changes. Amazing and impressive is the list of books read by 
the author previous to his admission to college. Time now de- 
voted to radio, movies and the comics will prevent the average 
youth from such a wide range of reading in great literature. 
The author’s conspicuous success in life is another illustration 
of the great influence of the modest library usually existent in 
the itinerant pastor’s personal possessions. The naive book- 
keeping ideas of the head of the great Morgan Banking House, 
particularly in his managerial experience of the Harvard student 
journals, will comfort college executives who rely greatly on 
competent bursars in the balancing of the annual budget. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOLS CON- 

FERRING THE DOCTORATE covering the years 1937-38 
to 1941-42 by Raymond M. Hughes, President Emeritus of Iowa 
State College, is a comparative study of graduate schools. In a 
general way it gives a rating of the various departments in the 
graduate schools. An earlier report on Graduate Instruction 
was made in 1934 by a committee of the American Council on 
Education of which President Hughes was chairman. 


NUMBER OF NEW FILMS in 16mm. sound are available 

to members of the Association of American Colleges through 

regional offices of the British Information Services. Some of the 
285 
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films are of general interest and are being shown in U. S. theatres, 
Others deal with Education, Geography, History, Social Plan- 
ning, Art and Literature, Labor and Industry, or World Prob. 
lems. For a free 1947 catalogue, write to the British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HEALTH IN 

COLLEGES, sponsored by 35 leading organizations in health 
and education, will be held in New York City, May 7-10, 1947. 
The first meeting of its kind in more than ten years, the Third 
National Conference on Health in Colleges is called to meet new 
health problems arising during the postwar period. Invitations 
to attend the conference, or to appoint delegates to represent the 
institution, will go to the presidents of more than 900 colleges 
and teacher-training schools in the United States. National 
organizations primarily sponsoring the conference include the 
Association of American Colleges; the American Association of ' 
Teachers Colleges; the American Student Health Association; 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; and the National Health Council. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF A GROUP OF COLLEGE 

WOMEN’S RESPONSES TO POETRY by Allys Dwyer 
Vergara is an inquiry into the comparative effectiveness, for 
understanding sense and mood, of the silent and oral presenta- 
tion of poetry. The study includes a series of tests administered 
to students in a Liberal Arts College in the interpretation of 
poems they either read silently or heard read aloud, and a further 
test of interpretative reading. The analysis of the responses 
covers both the relationships between the students’ backgrounds 
and their interpretations, and the effectiveness of the two meth- 
ods of presentation. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


JXPLORATIONS IN GENERAL EDUCATION, edited by 

Professor Roy Ivan Johnson is a report of an engineering 
job in education. Some twenty-five years ago, Stephens College 
embarked on a deliberate course to redefine and expand its teach- 
ing objectives. Combining conviction with an open-minded ex- 
perimentation, the College applied to its practice what was really 
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new in the so-called ‘‘new thought’’ in education—an adminis- 
trative insight and consistency of action which would bring 
practice into line with principle. The root idea of these explora- 
tions has been that education must first have a working philoso- 
phy, and must find a way to express that philosophy in action. 
The chapters trace the process of thinking and trial by which the 
College has achieved its successful presentation of the humani- 
ties, of education for marriage, training for civic leadership, and 
communications. Published by Harper and Brothers. 


GCIENCE AND FREEDOM is a thoughtful book by Lyman 

Bryson, a leading educator and well-known broadcaster on 
world affairs. In this era of social change there still remains too 
much confusion as to what kind of a society we want and how it 
ean be achieved. Dr. Bryson expresses his belief that social 
change can and should be controlled by intelligence and experi- 
ence and that a good society, a free world, can be achieved by 
rigorous scientific thinking. Drawing upon anthropology, psy- 
chology and allied disciplines for his data, Dr. Bryson discusses 
what is meant by scientific thinking and specifically by scientific 
thinking about human beings; the instruments of scientific think- 
ing and the moral and philosophical defense of the applications 
of scientific method to human society. He defines freedom and 
science in their broad meanings and describes the nature of social 
change. Dr. Bryson has put down here the results of many 
years of thinking on the subject. The conclusions he has come 
to will be of extreme interest to the thoughtful reader who is 
also concerned with the problems of achieving a good society, 
not a Utopia. Columbia University Press. 


JN DYNAMICS OF LEARNING by Nathaniel Cantor, he says: 

‘*It is uncomfortable to carry on the daily routine of teaching 
when it is accompanied by feelings that one isn’t quite sure of 
what one is about, or the monotonous routine of learning when 
the student senses the wide gaps between life and language. I 
believe that the analysis of the techniques of teaching and the 
closely related problem of the psychology of learning presented 
in this study are a radical departure from traditional methods 
of instruction. Their acceptance, I am convinced, will lead to 
the only kind of genuine education there is, self-criticism, self- 
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discipline, self-motivation, and a willingness to be responsible for 
one’s own decisions.’’ Foster & Stewart Publishing Corpora. 
tion. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE by Barbara Jones, is a biography 

of a College which has been a focus for educational contro. 
versy ever since it opened in a remodelled barn in 1932. Break. 
ing with tradition, the founders of Bennington set out to shape 
an educational plan designed to develop the individual and teach 
by creating the desire to know. It was one of the first Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the country to make the arts an integral part 
of the college curriculum. In 1942 it again demonstrated a fun- 
damentally flexible approach in pioneering on a basic studies 
program in the broad fields of scientific method, political economy, 
the arts, literature and the humanities—a step whose validity 
is borne out by current trends among leading American univer. 
sities. The book is a stimulating account of a fresh achievement 
in general education, important not only in itself but because 
of its far-reaching significance in this changing field so crucial 
for the survival of civilization. The author was one of a con- 
mittee of five who, under the auspices of the Rockefeller and 
Whitney Foundations, conducted the surveys which led to the 
book. Published by Harper and Brothers. 


LABOR EDUCATION IN COLLEGES is a study by Caroline 

Ware, undertaken as a result of a discussion of university 
programs in workers’ education which took place at the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Conference of the American Labor Service 
in 1945. At that conference it became clear that the represen- 
tatives of labor and the representatives of universities there pres- 
ent had many different ideas as to the appropriate role of uni- 
versities in the field. This publication is the result of a factual 
study made of what is going on now in universities with respect 
to labor education, and should provide a guide for universities 
contemplating labor education programs and for unions seeking 
to use university resources. Since these problems undoubtedly 
will persist, the discussion of them in the light of experience to 
date should continue valid even when some of the specific infor- 
mation becomes out of date. American Labor Education Ser- 
vice. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


(CEDAR CREST COLLEGE has concluded successfully a drive 

for $350,000. The funds will be used for the erection of a 
new Liberal Arts Building. There were two $10,000 subscrip- 
tions, one of them from the estate of General Harry Clay Trexler 
of Allentown, and the other from Mrs. John Lees of Chicago, II1., 
a member of the class of 1897. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE (Missouri) has received a bequest of 

$50,000 from E. F. Swinney, Kansas City banker. The gift 
was made ‘‘with no strings attached’’ for use by the college at 
its discretion, and comes at a time when Methodist churches of 
Missouri are planning a state-wide campaign to wipe out the 
indebtedness of all Methodist-supported institutions in the state. 
The Swinney Conservatory was given by Mr. and Mrs. Swinney 
in the late 1920’s. 


HE GREENSBORO COLLEGE has received a gift for the 
building fund from George D. Finch, of Thomasville, who 
has designated that this sum be added to previous gifts as a 
memorial to his mother, who was a member of the class of 1885. 


HikAM COLLEGE alumni have raised $105,000 for the con- 

struction of a memorial building honoring the 24 students 
killed in World War II. During the last half of 1946 Hiram 
received additional cash contributions of nearly $30,000, not 
included in the above figure. This has been used for rebuilding 
former conservatory buildings into faculty homes and for schol- 
arships. The balance has been added to the college Endowment 
Funds. 


HUNTINGDON COLLEGE has received a grant of $20,000 

from the General Education Board of New York. Of this 
amount, $10,000 is to be used for the purchase of books for the 
library and $10,000 for the purchase of new equipment for chem- 
istry and physics. The college has also received $20,000 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. This 
fund will be used for faculty research and creative activity. 
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uN IATA COLLEGE has received a gift of $87,833 provided in 

the will of the late J. H. Oller, Waynesboro, Pa., former 
president of the Board of Trustees and single greatest benefactor 
of the College. Mr. Oller was a trustee for 38 years and presi- 
dent of the Board from 1927 until his death in 1936. During his 
lifetime he gave the college more than $100,000 and the provi- 
sions of his will entitle him to be recognized as Juniata’s greatest 
philanthropist. 


L*N CHBURG COLLEGE has received $2,000 through the will 

of Anna Van Meter of Martinsburg, West Virginia, and 
$6,000 from the estate of U. S. Supreme Court Justice J. Clark 
McReynolds. The College is proud to announce that it has paid 
off every cent of its indebtedness and is now on the fully approved 
membership list of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The Churches of the Disciples of Christ 
contributed over $160,000 and the residents of Lynchburg nearly 
$100,000 toward wiping out this debt. The supporting churches 
are making in addition an annual contribution of $30,000 toward 
the current expenses of the college. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE announces a gift of $10,000 from a 

friend of the college who wishes to remain anonymous, to 
used for loans to deserving students. The fund was designated 
by the donor as the Martin R. Andrews Memorial Fund, in honor 
of Mr. Andrews, professor of political science and history and 
registrar of the faculty from 1895 to 1910. 


MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE of the University of Vir- 

ginia has received from Mrs. Alfred I. duPont of Wilming- 
ton, Del., a gift of more than $62,000 in memory of her mother, 
Lalla Gresham Ball. The gift will be used to provide scholar- 
ships to be valued at $406 each. Mrs. duPont, the former Miss 
Jessie Ball, is a direct descendant of George Washington’s mother, 
Mary Ball Washington, in whose honor the college was named. 


OUNT UNION COLLEGE has been operating successfully a 
project on Church and Community Relationships with the 
following objectives: 
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1. To make studies that will aid local churches as they seek 
to make intelligent adjustments in their program to meet 
the demands of community changes. 

2. To help churches on invitation, as they seek to work out 
these adjustments, by making the resources of the college 
available to them. 

3. To lead college students to an awareness of the Church’s 
place and to an attitude toward the Church that will make 
them effective churchmen now and after finishing college. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE has announced gifts and 

pledges totaling $140,000, from the following sources : $40,000 
from the General Education Board ; $50,000 from the Saint Louis 
Area of the Central Jurisdiction of the Methodist Church; and 
$50,000 from an anonymous source. 


GALEM COLLEGE recently announced that it was the recipient 

of a gift of approximately $150,000 in trust from James A. 
Gray of Winston-Salem. This amount of money is in effect 
added to the Endowment Funds of the institution and the in- 
come is unrestricted as to use by the Board of Trustees. This 
gift was a part of a larger trust fund of $1,700,000 established 
by Mr. Gray. Other donees and approximate amounts received 
were: Wake Forest College (Bowman Gray School of Medicine) 
$900,000; Winston-Salem Teachers College (Negro) $100,000; 
University of North Carolina, $250,000; Duke University (Divin- 
ity School), $100,000; Greensboro College, High Point College, 
Brevard College and Louisburg College, $50,000 each; Davidson 
College and St. Mary’s Junior College, $25,000 each. 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY has received a $400,000 gift from 
the estate of Mrs. Lucie Stern for construction of a residence 


hall for men students. A provision of the gift is that the Uni- 
versity never will permit discrimination of race, color or creed in 
assignment of students to the hall. 


UNION COLLEGE (New York) has received a gift of $50,000 
to build what is expected to become one of the nation’s most 
up-to-date and complete mental testing laboratories as head- 
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quarters for the nationally known Union College Character 
Research Project. The $50,000 grant, given anonymously by 
a college trustee, will provide for the physical remodeling of the 
interior of the building. The character research project, directed 
by Dr. Ernest M. Ligon, has received an additional $75,000 dur- 
ing the past year for expansion of staff and equipment. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE has received $36,000 for the en- 

dowment of scholarships from George A. Bunting, alumnus 
and pharmaceutical manufacturer of Baltimore. Dr. Bunting 
was awarded last fall a citation for philanthropy by the editors 
of Who’s Who in America, in recognition of his continuing gifts 
to the College, beginning with the George Avery Bunting Library 
building in 1940. 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE will receive $250,- 

000 from the Mrs. Lawson L. Loar estate, $100,000 of which 
is to be used to construct the Loar Memorial Hall of Music and 
Fine Arts. The additional $150,000 provide an endowment fund 
to support and maintain the Memorial. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas. W. J. Edens, pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Mississippi. 

Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Walter A. Groves, professor 
of Theology at Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Connecticut. Rose- 
mary Park, acting president. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. Ruth A. 
Haas. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. Vincent L. 
Burns. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, New York. Francis L. Meade, 
dean. 

Saint Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. Edmund Hunt. 

Saint Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. Adrian Veigle. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota. C. R. Sattgast. 

State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota. Raymond C. Gibson. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. Robert W. Woods. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Lewis W. Jones, 
president Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. John W. Taylor. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. H. L. 
Dotson. 











